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Tae work which is here presented to the pub- 
lic, is the result of the joint labour of two of the 
most eminent divines of the present age. 'Theoph- 
lus Christian Storr,* formerly 'Theological es- 
80r in the University of Tibingen, was a very dis- 
tinguished interpreter of the Holy Volume, and one 
of the most triumphant combatants of that fash- 
jonable philosophy with which Europe has been 
deluged. His numerous' philological and exegeti- 
cal works rank among the first critical productions 
of Germany, and few men have attained such pro- 
fundity of erudition, and at the same time presery- 
ed 80 humble and faithful an adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Bible, as are displayed in the literary 
and theological career of Dr. Storr. In his earlier 
life, after he had acquired a profound and critical 
knowledge of the original lan | 
and the cognate dialects, he confined himself for 
some time to the study of the Holy Volume to the 
exclusion of all other theological works. © Accord- 
ingly his various productions display an extraor- 
dinary familiarity with the Bible, and in reference 
egpecially to Biblical learning, might with truth be 
- to him what Casaubon said of his friend 

Ee & 


great Salmasius, that he was * ad-miraculum- 


doctus.” Nor is, in general, his colleague and com- 


_=_—— 


— 


1 Dr, Storr was born at Stuttgard, Sept. 18, 1746. Died Jan. 17, 1805. 
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PREFACE. 


VI 


mentator Dr. C. C. Flatt at all his inferior. These 
distinguished champions of the truth sustained the 


—cause-of orthodoxy for upward of twenty years, 


and published from time to time, the most able 
replies to the several 8ystems of infidelity which 
Sprung up in Europe. Having been harassed by 
metaphysical and speculative and infidel s8ystems 
of pretended Christianity, they were taught the ab- 
8olute necessity of building their faith exclusively 
on the word of God; and the present work is pure- 
ly of this Biblical character. It is confined to the 
octrines which are taught in the sacred volume 
TOTIDEM VERBIs. The various invFERENT1AL, Sectarian 
views, which are used by divines of different de- 
nominations to complete their pecuhar systems, are 
here omitted ; even those of the Lutheran church 
to which the authors belonged. 'The work is com- 
posed with the highest. regard to exegesis, compos- 
ed too in view of all the objections which the liber. 
alists of the last thirty years have been able to 
raise. That s8uch a work is peculiarly needed in 
the present day, must be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind acquainted with the course of theological 
discussion in our country. In regard to the —_ 
in which the work is presented to the English pub- 
lic, it was the translator's wish that it might appear 
in the most favourable aspect. This he endeayour- 
ed to effect on the one hand by avoiding that ser- 
vility, which whilst it hampered his diction would 
render the. work offensive to the classic mind ; and 
on the other, by guarding against that liberty which 
degenerates into unwarranted license, and deseryes 
the name, not of translation. hut paraphrase. In 
the management of the work, some important -im- 

rovements have been attempted. e original 
18 printed thus : first, the propositions or text ; next, 
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notes; thirdly, notes upon these notes, by Storr ; 


Inertia > 


then notes upon all these notes, by Flatt ; which oc- 


casionally creates much perplexity and confusion to. 


the reader. All these the translator has incorpora- 
ted into one continuous and connected” discussion, 
consisting simply of the text or propositions and the 
Tllustrations or discussion of them. The extreme- 
ly numerous references which abound in all Storr's 
works, are generally thrown into the margin. Nu- 
merous additions also have been made to the body 
of the work. The most important of these are the 
translation of the very frequent quotations from 
heathen authors, from the earlier ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, and from' the Old and New 'Testament. In 
8ome instances the critical reader will perceiye, that 
improved translations have been given to Scripture 
texts. On these the translator spent much time 
and investigation, and it is hoped his decisions will 
be found to have been made not without judgment. 
Every thing, also, included in | ], throughout the 
work, is added by the translator., In a few instan- 
ces in which the learned author's enthymemes seem- 
ed somewhat obscure, his reasoning has perhaps 
been rendered more lucid by the insertion of the 


intermediate link in his chain of reasoning. For. 


the purpose of facilitating references, a caption. or 
Mana, view of contents, has been prefixed to 
"Y ustration in the work, excepting those on- 
ly which were s0 brief as not to require it. The 
occasional original additions are distinguished. by 
the letter S. 'To the article of the. Trinity an ap- 


pendix has been added, in which an attempt is. 


made to prove that this doctrine, as now _under- 
8tood a 
reas0n, and cannot be assailed on any ground of 
true philosophy. 
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defended, is perfectly accordant with 
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mentator Dr. C. C. Flatt at all his inferior. These 
distinguished champions of the truth sustained the 


_ cause of orthodoxy for upward-of twenty years, 


and published from time to time, the most able 
replies to the several s8ystems of infidelity which 
Sprung up in Europe. Having been harassed by 
metaphysical and speculative and infidel s8ystems 
of pretended Christianity, they were taught the ab- 
8olute necessity of building their faith exclusively 
on the word of God; and the present work is pure- 
Iy of this Biblical character. It is confined to the 
octrines. which are taught in the sacred volume 
TOTIDEM VERBIs. The various INFERENTIAL, Sectarian 
views, which are used by divines of different de- 
nominations to complete their peculiar s8ystems, are 
here omitted ; even those of the Lutheran church 
to which the authors belonged. 'The work is com- 
posed with the highest regard to exegesis, compos- 
ed too in view of all the objections which the liber- 
alists of the last thirty years have been able to 
raise. That such a i A74 is peculiarly needed in 
the present day, must be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind acquainted with the course of theological 
discussion in our country. In regard to the ; axon 
in which the work is presented to the English pub- 
lic, it was the translator's wish that it might appear 
in the most favourable aspect. This he endeayour- 
ed to effect on the one hand by avoiding that ser- 
vility, which whilst it hampered his diction would 
render the. work offensive to the classic mind ; and 
on the other, by guarding against that liberty which 
degenerates into unwarranted license, and deseryes 


"the name; not-of-translation-but -paraphrase. In 


the management of the work, some important im- 
rovements have been attempted. e original 
18 printed thus : first, the propositions or text ; next, 
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notes ; thirdly, notes upon these notes, by Storr ; 
then notes upon all these notes, by Flatt ; which oc- 


casionally creates much- perplexity and confusion to - 


the reader. All these the translator has incorpora- 
ted into one continuous and connected" discussion, 
consisting simply of the text or propositions and the 
Tlustrations or discussion of them. "The extreme- 
ly numerous references which abound in all Storr's 
works, are generally thrown into the margin. Nu- 
merous additions also have been made to the 
of the work. The most important of these are the 
translation of the very frequent quotations from 
heathen authors, from the earlier ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, and from'the Old and New 'Testament. In 
some instances the critical reader will perceiye, that 
improved translations have been given to Scripture 
texts. On these the translator spent much time 
and investigation, and it is hoped his decisions will 
be found to have been made not without judgment. 
Every thing, also, included in [ ], throughout the 
work, is added by the translator. . In a few instan- 
ces in which the learned author's enthymemes seem- 
ed somewhat obscure, his reasoning has perhaps 
been rendered more lucid by the insertion of the 


intermediate link in his chain of reasoning. For. 


the purpose of facilitating references, a caption or 
gummary view of contents, has been prefixed to 
every Illustration in the work, excepting. those on- 
ly which were $80 brief as not to require it. The 
occasional original additions are distinguished. by 
the letter S. To the article of the. Trinity an ap- 
pendix has been added, in which an attempt is 


made -to- prove -that this doctrine, as now-under--—— 


sto0d and defended, is perfectly accordant with 


reas0n, and cannot be assailed on any ground of 
true philosophy. 
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The translator deems it no less an act of justice 
than a source of gratification, to acknowledge his 
obligation-in the publication of - this-work to Pro- 
FESS8ORS STUART and Murpock, as well for the en- 
couragement given him to proceed with the transla- 
tion, as for the aid afforded in conductipg it through 
the press. 

Having consented to add this laborious task to 
his numerous other duties, at the request of some of 
his clerical brethren whose wishes he could not 
disregard ; and having conducted the work, as he 
humbly trusts, with a supreme reference to the 
glory of the divine Redeemer, he cannot but pray, 
most earnestly, that in his benevolent Providence, 
it may be made instrumental in the promotion of 
the interests of his kingdom. To God, therefore, 
and to the blessing of his gracious Providence, he 
would commend these first fruits of that life which 
he has received from his hand, which like a vapour 
1s passing away, and which he prays may ever be 
deyoted to him who gave it. 
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BOOK I. 


OF THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


PART 1. 


OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


$ 1. Testimony of heathen writers respecting the extension of 

_ Christianity and the early existence of the religious writings 

of the Christians. 

It is evident from the testimony even of authors 
who were not Christians, that during the reign of 
Nero and the period immediately s8ubsequent, the 
Christians were not only augmenting their numbers 
in Judea, where Christianity had originated; but 
were also extending their oo? Gra into other coun- 
tries(1); and used certain sacred writings(2), which 
were in part peculiar to themselves, and different(3) 


from the more ancient religious books of the Jews. © 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 
Evidence of the early existence and multiplication of the 
Christans. | 


Tacitus, in his narrative of the extensive conflagration, with 


was born A. »D. 61 or 62, He was appointed to zome of the highest offices 
of honour and confidence under the emperor Vespasian and his $UCCes80rs, 


3 


# 
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of the following language ;—* Nero,” in order to avert the sus- 
picion that the city had been set on fire by his private command, 
* inflicted the most studied tortures upon a class of persons, odi- 
ous for their vices, and known among the populace by the name 
of Christians. This name was derived from Christ, who was 
executed by Pontius Pilate the procurator, during the reign of 
Tiberius. But this pernicious superstition, which was suppress- 
ed at the time, again burst forth and pervaded not only Judea, 
where the evil had commenced, but also the city itself, the place 
in which every thing that is shameful concentrates, and every 
thing atrocious 1s practised.”” | 

The testimony of Suetonius? is very brief, and couched in 
the following words ; — © Punishments were inflicted on the 


and was contemporaneous with some of the apostles. In addition-to this 
testimony, Tacitus, in his account of the incidents of the year of our Lord 
57, states, that Pomponia Grecina, a lady of eminent rank, was accused 
of what he terms a foreign superstition (#uperstiftonis externe), which, 
as Lipsius (ad locum) observes, was very probably the Christian relig- 
jon. 8.] 


1- «© Quesitissimis poenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos, vulgus Chris- 
tianos appeNabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat... Repressaque 
in Pracsens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judzam, 
originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt, celebranturque.?” Annales, Lib. XV, c. 44. 


[2 Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, a Roman biographer and bistorian, 
flourished in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, He was most probably 
born about the beginning of the reign of Vespasian A. p..70, This writer 
also states that between the years A. D. 41 and 54, Claudius the emperor, 
« Judzos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,” i. e. he 


banished the Jews ſrom Rome, who were continually making disturbances, 


Chrestus being their leader, —that is, as Grotius states, on account of 
the doctrines of Christ. For both Tertullian (Ap. c. 3.) and Lactantius 
(Div. Inst.'L; 4. c.7.) state that the heathen pronounced the Saviour's 
name Chrestus ; and Dr Lardner (Works vol. 7. p. 266) remarks * it is 
not impossible that the Jewish enmity against those of their own country 
or others who had embraced Christianity, might produce some disputes and 
disturbances which came to the emperor's ear.” Yet it must be confessed 
that Orosius, of the fifth century, was in doubt as to the meaning of this 


_ paneage, B.] 


Ga _—_— made ves "_— os 


$111. 1.] 


TESTIMONY OF PLINY, ETC. 15 


—_— 
—W— _— 


_ 4 


Christians, a race of men addicted to a new and mischievous 


(magical *) superstition.” * 
And Pliny,” in his well known —_— makes the following 


I 


—_ — 


— 


[1 To this version of the word —_—_— the translator is aware that some 
objection can be made. Its more commonly received signification is per- 
nicious, mizchierous ; and thus it has been rendered in the pazssage before 
us by the learned and excellent Lutheran divine, Dr Mosheim. According 
to either version, the passage proves indisputably the fact in support of 
which it is adduced. The version adopted has however these advantages ; 
it not only proves that Suetonius was acquainted with the new sect called 
Christians, but it farther evinces the falsity of the insinuation which the 
unbelieving Gibbon advanced to invalidate the evidences of Christianity, 
viz. that the great historians of the day have taken no notice of the pretend- 
ed miracles of the first Christians, &c. For this passage of Suetonius proves 
that he had heard of those miracles, although having for obvious reasons . 
not examined the evidence of their truth, he ascribed them to a magical su- 
perstition. This translation is adopted by Dr Watson, Lardner, and many 
other men, and in support of his opinion the learned Bizhop of Landaff 
8A)8—** The Theodosian Code must be my excuse for diecenting from 8uch 
respectable authority ; in IX Cod; Theod. Tit; XVI we read ;*Chaldzi, 
ac Magi, et ceteros quos yulgus maleficos ob facinorum maltitudinem ap- 
pellat—Si quis magus vel magicis contaminibus adsuetus qui maleficus 
vulgi consuetudine nuncupatur.* Nor ought any friend of Christianity to 
be astonished or alarmed at Suetonius? applying the word magical to the 
Christian religion ; for the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, 
principally consisted in alleviating the distresses, by curing the obstinate 
diseases, of human kind ; and the proper meaning of magic as understood 
by the ancients is a higher and more holy branch of the art of healing.” 
Dr Flatt also in his Annotationes ad Philosophiam Kantii &c. says, that this 
testimony of Suetonius undoubtedly does authorize the inference, that the 
miracles of Jesus and his apostles must have been historically true. S.] 

2 « Afﬀicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum I, A [6 da noVEe AC . 
malefice.”* Nero, c. 16. 

[3 Caius Plinius Czcilius Secundus was born 4. D.61 or 62, He enjoyed 
the particular friendship of Trajan, who made him consul. His celebrat- 
ed letter, from which the extract in the text is taken, was written A. D. 
107. It is the testimony of one of the most enlightened men of that age, 
which establishes the important facts, that the ground of the persecution 
against the Christians in Pontus and Bithynia was, that they drew men 
away from the worship of their deities ; that in less than-seventy years 
after the disciples first preached Jesus to the gentiles, Christians abound- 
ed in Pontus and Bithynia to such a degree, that the heathen temples were 
visibly neglected, and their remaining friends began to fear © whereunto 
this thing would grow ;"” that they were generally remarkably constant. 
in their profession ; and many other facts of the deepest -interest to the 


- Christian heart. 8.) 


zo guvloy. Lib. XVIII. Antiq. Judaic. cap. HE 3:- 
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remarks, which prove the extensive diffusion of Christianity ;— 
«-Many-of every-age, and every rank, and even of both sexes, 
have been accused, and will be accused. Nor has this conta- 
gious supersttion pervaded only the cities, but it has also spread 
through the towns and country.” 
The reader may consult Haversaat's Vindication of Pliny's 
Epistles concerning the Christians, against the objections urged 
by Semler. 
— testimony of Josephus, the celebrated Jewish his- 

Tian, , from the universally acknowledged veracity of his 
Sd-cn and the fact that he was contemporaneous with the 
apostles, is of the utmost importance. As the biblical student 
in America can rarely have access to the original work of Jo- 
sephus, we will insert the celebrated passage entire, and add to 
it a translation. RH OLTM 

. Tivercs Ge xata rourov Tov yoovor H100vs 15, GOpog avno, 
toys avOoa avrov keyeiv yo. Hv yag naogdotur egyov nomm- 
71s, 0:0aoxalog av#gwnuy tov ovy 100vn talntn bexopernay. 
Kas noktlovg utv loudainug, nokAlougs Oe aus £1- : 
Anvixovs ennyayero: O Xpeoros ovrog mv. Kat i 
cvr0v £88458 TOv ngwrwv av0pwy 1g {WY OTKVER ENLTETLUN- 
x0r0s 1hiietov, ovsx enguoevrro oiye avrov ayannouvtes, Hquvny = 
yap aviog TowrhvY Exov npeper mnuky Cwv, Twy FEOV NOOQTTOV 
TEVIC> TE X& allg uvorn Favuacta ne avrov E0nxoruv. Fig 
ET6 TE UV Twp Xoeoteaver, ang TOUDe WYOpAKGperay, OUK ETERUITE 


> I» : +4 


« Now there lived about this time, a certain Jesus, a wise 
man, if indeed it is proper to call him a man. For he perform- 
ed many wonderful works : he was an instructor of those persons 
who received the truth with willingness. He induced many to 


tt lt A 


1 « Malti omnis tatis, omnis nk. utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur 
in periculum et vocabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantum, $ed vicos 
etiam, atque agros, superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est,” Lib, X. 
ep. 97 
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Gentiles. This was the Christ. And when on the "accusation 
of our principal men, Pilate condemned him to- the cross, these 
did not cease to love him. For he appeared to them again, 
alive, on the third day ; the divine prophets having foretold these 
and a myriad of other wonderful things concerning him. And 
even at the present time the tribe of Christians, so denominated 
from him, still subsists.” ! S.] 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Evidence that the Christians had sacred writings. 


Michaelis, in his Introduction to the New Testament,? quotes 


from Lucian's work De Morte Peregrini,? the words which re- 
fer to this subject j—rov PiÞAov Tag pev EE YELTO HO OECAQes 
Tlzprypwos, i.e. Peregrinus explained and illustrated some of 
their books; and he 1s of opinion that the writings here alluded 
to, may have been the books of the Old Testament and the He- 
brew gospel of Matthew ; because this passage of Lucian refers 
to Nazarene Christians, who were resident in Palestine. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Enidence that the sacred writings of the Christians were in part 
different from the more ancient books of the Jews. 


Celsus, a writer of the second century, in his work against 
the Christians, not only assails Moses and the prophets, whom 
he knew the Gnostic sect of Christians rejected ; but he also in- 


troduces a Jew as disputing with the Christians out of their own - 


books, and makes the Jew conclude his disputation with the fol- 
lowing words ;—T@qvra pev 0UY Upey EX TWY VUETERWY OUVYYERU- 
por, &p oig 8devos chiles puagrvupos YENGOues wvrEs aL Eau- 
T&8 NEGenenTeTe * 1, e, all these objections are derived from your 


| The authenticity of this passage is ably vindicated by C. G, Bret- 
schinetder, Parerg. ad Capita Theol. Judzorum atice e Fl. Josephi 
sCriptis collecta ;—translated and printed in the istian Spectator far 
March 1825. 8S.] 


2 Third edit. p. 40. 4th edit. p. 41. $6 
4.Origines contra Celzum, Lib. II. 6 74. 
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own writings, besides which we need no additional, evidence, for 


. you confute yourselves. 


From the quotations made by Origen from Celsus, it is ap- 
parent that the Christian writings, to which Celsus alluded in 
the passage above quoted, contained a biography of Jesus : for 
the Jew whom he introduces is represented * as addressing Jesus 
himself, and urging the following accusations : © that his preten- 
Sions to being born of a virgin were false ; that he was born in 
Judea of an indigent female, who was the wife of a carpenter, 
and had been convicted of adultery and discarded by her hus- 
band, and who gave birth to Jesus as she was wandering about ; 
that poverty compelled him to seek employment in Egypt, where 
he became skilled in Egyptian necromancy (Jdvyapers); and 
that being inflated with his magical attainments, on his return to 
his native land, he called himself Gop.” 

It is further evident from the objections advanced by 
Celsus, that our four Gospels formed a part of the sacred books 
used by the Christians when he wrote against them : for some 
of those objections have a reference individually to each of the 
evangelists, and others are derived from a comparison of the four. 

Thus Origen says, © And after these things he recurs to 
what followed the birth of Jesus—to the narrative of the star 
and- of the Magians who came from the east.”* And it is 
well known, that the account of the star and of the Magians from 
the-east is found only in Matthew. In other passages of the 


. work just cited,? Christ is himself termed rexroy 1. e. carpenter, 


an appellation given him only in the gospel of Mark 6 : 3 ovx &rog 
£orwv'0 Text ov; 1.6. is not this the carpenter, &c. Again he remarks 


_— 


-+-Origen-1oc. cit. Lib. 1. $ 28. 


2 Ka pero THUrTA AVATOEYE EML TO  &tng T1 Yeveoes Tov Thoov 
avayeyuppevov—ro TEL TOV aotepog Fimynun Kat tw ehnhv- 


$orwy «70 avarolnys peywy. Lib.1. contra Celsum $40. Compare 
Siskind Symbol. ad illustranda quedam eyangeliorum loca. 1802. Pt. 
I. p. 3—9. | 


3 Lib. VI. $5 34, 36, 37. 
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— Celsus says that those display a great deal : of . presumption 
who trace the lineage of Christ from the first progenitor of the 
human family, and from the Jewish kings ;” !—and © this 1s-done 
no where but in the genealogy of Luke 3:38. Again, . the 
same writer 8ays,? © Celsus reproaches the Christians for pre- 
tending that the Son of God is the 40yos or word (avroloyos), 
which is an evident reference to Joi 1: 1. A case of an 
objection derived from a comparison of the four evangelists, is 
that in which he accuses the historians of Christ of contradict- 
ing one another, &vavT««& 6p0y wevdeofa, and he adduces, as an 


example, the  several accounts of the resurrection of Christ, - 


Some mentioning one and the others two angels as having come 
to the grave and spoken to the women.* 'This 1s a reference to 
Matt. 28: 5. Mark 16: 5. Luke 24: 4. John 20: 12.7 

| But Celsus' knowledge was not confined to the gospels ;- it 
is evident that he was likewise acquainted with the other writings 
(ovyyoaupuara) of the Christians. 'This 1s evinced by a pas- 
sage® of that writer, in which he is assailing the words of the Sa- 
viour : © there shall arise false Christs and false prophets and shall 
perform great signs and miracles.”* He there endeavours 'to 
prove from them that the miracles of Christ are not divine, and 
adds: x& Zaravay Twa TOaUurTa NUOKUT  UVOUEYOY OVOpates 


1. e. Jesus mentions a certain Satan who should also perform 


Such miracles. Now neither in'the above passage relative to 


the © false Christs,” nor in any other, is there;;any 8uch asser-+ - 


—c. ER | 


| . Þyoe (8c. Kelkoos) annudtadnotu rovgs yevealoynoavrtas 
6770 TOV NOWTOU QUYTOS Kat Wy Ev /ouOatuors Backeov tov [1- 
oovy. Lib. II. $32. Fe 


2 Lib. II. $31. 


| ® Ka unv 1608 Tov avrov roude rapoy elBew wyyelov, of wav 
eva, ot 0s duo (Leyouct) Tous anOXEWOUEvOUS TH yuvAartw, OfL 
a&ye0Ty. Lib. V. $ 62. 


1 See Hug's Introduction to the New Testament, pt. I. p. 3840. Tiu- 
bingen, 1808. | 5 


5 $ 49. Fe 6 Matt. 24: 24. 
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tion contained as Cekus attributes to Christ. But in Rev. 12: 
13, the power of working delusive miracles is ascribed to Satan, 
0 dpaxuv. And as this book professes to be © the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” * Celsus may have alluded to this text, and there- 
fore have ascribed it to Jesus. But as Celsus frequently attri- 
buted to Christ whatever he found in the writings of his disciples ;? 
it is more probable that he alluded to the passage of the apostle 
Paul, 2 'Thess. 2: 9. And this is the more plausible, as he in 
another place, whilst speaking of the power of Satan to perform 
delusive miracles, quotes the passage above referred to relative 
to Satan, and m connexion with it uses the following words which 
very much resemble the context of 2 'Thess 2: 9.—* The Son 
of God apprised his followers that Satan would make his appear- 
ance in a manner smilar to his own * coming,” that he would 
arrogate to himself the glory of God, and display great and mar- 
vellous works, to which however. they should pay no attention, 
but determinately rejecting them should believe in him (Jesus) 
only.” Comp. 2 Thess. 2: 4, 11, 12, 13. = 

Other traces of allusions to several epistles of Paul in the 
writings of Celsus, are pointed out by Hug in his Introduction to 
the New 'Testament.”* 

' 'Thus also, in the third century, Porphyry in his attack on 
the Christians, not only assails the sacred books of the Jews, 
especially the book of Daniel, of which he used the Greek 
translation then received among the Christians ; but he profess- 
edly directs his principal energies agaist the pecuhar-scrip- 


—_— _— 


© —— — — _”_— — - 


I Rev. 1: 1. 22: 16. 


2 Thus, for instance, he attributed to Christ what the evangelists had 
related, that, at his baptism, something descended from the air like a bird, 


and rested upon. him. Origen, L. I. 441. 

* 'O rov Feov nas napayogever we ape 0 Faravag xa avrog 
0U010g PAVEL, EnOerterus peyulu £04 Kar favuancra, OQereor- 
Coueves t1v tov Beov Gotaev, ois ov yonvnr NE0Gexew BoulnyOev- 
TAS UNOTOENEC HL EXEWOY, aAAG Ove) NLOTEVELV EQUTOD. 

4 Part I. p. 41. 
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ures of the Cluietians. And as for agus be infocrell from the 
few passages incidentally quoted from him. by Jerome, he was 
acquainted at lenst with'the gospels of Matthew, Mark and John. 
For Jerome mentions! an error of which Porphyry accuses the 
evangelists in their account of Jesus' walking on the sea, an in» 
cident recorded in Matt. 14 : 25, &c. Mark 6 : 48, &c. and John 
6:19. He also ates? that Porphyry azeails the nccount of 
Matthew's vocation, which is found only in the gospel of this 
evangelist ; that he objects to Mark 1:2; and takes occasion 


from John 7: 8, 10, to accuse Jesus of ingtabllity of character.? 


Perhaps he was also acquainted with the Acts of the apostles,* 
or at least with the epistle to the Galatians ; for Jerome* mentions 
an unfair use which he made of the dispute between Paul and 
Peter. And even Chrysostom® appeals to Celsus and Porphyry 
for the antiquity of the New Testament Scriptures. He remarks : 


ixavo fs xas xaf 1uwv t7H0TES, THY HOyaOrraHA WAPTUOTOHL 


rwv fiAcov, 08 nt04 Keloov xas tov Butaveutnhy tov MET EXEWOV. 
Ov yap dn tos per avregs ouvredeov avreleyon, i. e. those who 
were our enemies, Celsus and after him Bataneotes,” are suit- 


able witnesses to testify the antiquity of our- books :—for they 
did not surely endeavour to refute books which were rower 
ed after the time in which they lived. 


To the testimony of Porphyry and Celsus may be _ 
that of Amehus, who, as we learn from EY was acquaint- 
ed with the go5pel of frown u 


RE ———— 


—_—__W.. 


1 Quest. in A 4 cap. 1. v. 10. 2 Hieron, in Matt. 9: 9. 3: 3. 
3 Hieron. contra Pelag. Lib. II, $17. #4 Id. Com. in Joel 2: 28, &c. 
5 Comment. in Es. 53: 12. Proem. in Ep. ad Gal. 

6 Homil, VI, in Ep. 1 ad Corinth. 


[7 Bataneotes was a name given to Porphyry by both Jerome and Chry- 
z08tom ; but _the-reason of this apellation seems to be but i 
known. Heumann sn it to be a fictitious name by Por- 


it 
derived from Batanea, a town in Syria, in which he supposes Porph 
may have been born. 8.] F FY 


* Prep. Evang. L. XI. c. 18, 19. 
4 


phyry himself to his work against the Christians ; and Fabricius 
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ILLUSTRATION 4. 

e im the preceding heathen testimony in 
Hen Od on nn 

Nor is it by any means surprising that pagan writers should 

be acquainted with the facts; establighed by their testimony in 
the preceding illustrations, when we recollect what Tertullian 
$ays to them in his defence of the Christians against the heathen, 
c. 31: < Read” says he *©the words of God, our Scriptures,” from 
which he s0on after quotes some words of Christ, and e. 32, of 
Paul, * which we ourselves have no disposition to conceal from 
your view, and which have, in various ways, fallen into the hands 
of those who are not Christians.” 


$2. The genuineness of the homologoumena or umversally re- 
ceived books of the New Testament. 


If we listen to the testimony of the Christians 
themselves, we find that not only the age of Euse- 
bius (the commencement of the fourth century), and 
the earlier age in which Orzgen lived (the third cen- 
tury) a but also the tradition of still more ancient 

2), that is, the concurrent opinion of all those 
writers whose productions had fallen into the hands 
of these. Christian Fathers(3), unanimously declare 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen 
epistles of Paul, and the first eptstle of John and first 

Peter, to be the genuine productions(4) of those 
8ciples of Jesus to:whom they are ascribed. Nor 
have we any reason to doubt their | _ For 
in the few fragments of those earher writers which 
have reached us, we find that they did actually view 
these books in that light, in which, Origen and Eu- 
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sebius, report these earlier writers to have viewed 
them(5). Moreover there is nothing found in 
these writings incongruous either with the age 
in which they are $aid to have been written, or 
authors to whom they are attributed(6). And eyen 
those (heretics) to whose interest the authority of 
these sacred writings was extremely prejudicial, 
did not at first presume to dispute their genuine- 
ness ; but endeavoured toextricate themselves from 
their difficulties by arbitrary interpretations(7) of 
the odious paragraphs, or by the alteration, or era- 
gure of 'them ; thereby pronouncing these writings 
not spurious but only adulterated (8) ; or finally, 
they s8ought refuge by denying the authority of the 
wertabet Oy while they confessed the genuineness of 
the books. And when, in the course of time, they 
began to dispute eyen the genuineness of the writ- 
ings, they did not urge the want of ancient testi- 
mony in their favour, or attempt to impugn their 
enuineness with any historical objections ; but 
ey were contented to adduce some trifling pre- 
tended doctrinal objections, extorted from the writ- 
ings which were the object of their hatred. 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 
The testimony of the ages of Eusebius and Origen." | 
The principal passages of Eusebius and Origen, containing 


.- their testimony on this subject, and which will frequently be re- 
ferred to in the sequel, are the following. 


— — 4 ————— 


[2 Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus from his friend the martyr of that 
name, was born at Cesarea in Palestine about A. D. 270, or perhaps earlier. 
He flourished principally during the reigns of Constantius and Constan- 
tine ; and as Jerome states ** was a man most studious in the divine Scrip- 
tures, was very diligent in ing a large collection of the gs of 
Christian authors, and published innumerable volumes.” He was made 
bishop of Czsarea about 315, and died in 339 or 340. 

Origen, the gon of Leonidas the martyr, was born in Egypt 4. D.'184 or 


q 
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- exandria and Cmsarea. 
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Eusebius Sys P—*It geems therefore proper here to give 


J_— 
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185, and early made grea 


5 qpzy—s in knowledge. He taught at Al- 
writings were $0 extremely numerous that 
Jerome « He wrote more than any other man could read.” After 
having spent a life of astonishing activity in the cause of anity, and 
ouffered much in the Decian persecution (A. D. 250) he died in the 70th 
year of his age. 8S.] 


1 Evkoyov & evrevia yevoueroug, araxepalamorctius Tas 
dnkudeous* ns xumns dratnxys youpas” xas On Taxreov Ev 
TCO, TY KYIGAY TWY EVHYYE TETOUXTY Of ENtLQ 7] TV 
noatewy rwy Anoorokwy yoagn wera Js ravrny, ras TTaviev 
XC&T £0v enuworolas” EEns Thy Gepoperny /ouvvou NoOTeE- 
oay, uae 0pomsg T1v THergov xvgwreov enworokyy. Hin toutes 
TEXTEOY, £45 PUPELN, THY anOXRALVY LY /ocvyou (Ge 1s r« 00E- 
avTa& Xara xawov ExFnooueta). Kat ravra pev ev Ouokoyov- 
pevors. Thy & avrileyouervwey, yvooiuar 0 oy Ops 


ro0v devrepa teneoroly, xas 71 ovopaygopery devrega xus TENT /w- 
avvou” TE TOU EVAYYELLGTOU TUY (AVQUERH, ELTE KO ETEQOU Op0- 
vwuov exeivly. £v Tos voOurs xararerayOy xoUt- row 
Tavks noaFews 7 your, 0 TE A&y0peveg Noun, xat 1 anoxulu- 

wes Tlergou” xa ny05 rouroes, 1 pepopern Bugrapu enwroky, 

x&s'rov Anoorokov a leyouera diduyar ers re ws eqnyv, 1 /u- 
arvouv anoxaulvyes, 6 Pave, Nv TWes, ws Env, aFtrouCty, ELE- 
p04 Os eyxpwouct rows Opokoyoupevors. Fin f ev tourtos 
Teveg xa 70 x&9 * EBoawgs evayyehiov xareletay, w uitlorae 
"EPoauuor 104 rov Xpeorov napudeteueror xawgovcr, Tang wer 
TEvra TWY AVTHAEYOUEVOY CV £17] AVUYKALOS OE X04 TOUTOY OUS 
rov xgraloyor nenomueta, 0iaxowauvreg ras TE Kara T1]v Exxi1- 
oucorixyr napudooy wks xa ankaoroug xas avouoloynut- 
vas Yaugas, xas rag wllag 7 TaUTUS, 0Ux EvOrudinyxovs mev, 
alla xut avrileyoperas, ow Js nKgH NAELOTOLS TWO EXXA10uc0- 
T6xy Yi vooxouevas iv trdevaur ExOmmev AUTAS TE TAUTAS, KO 
T&s 0Y0uars Twy AnOOTOAOV NGOS TOV CIQETEXOY NOOPEDOUErCS" 
mros og Tergov xus Owpa xas Marla, 1 xa; wav TAEH TOV- 
rovg Mov evayyela nege;ovaoug" 1 ws Avdpeov xa Joraryor 
was Toy alkuv Anoorolov noaters wy ovdev ovGapis ty GUy- 
y0@puuart Tov xare Hiadoyas exxinougorinoav TH6 ave 6 pony- 


ogel, who, in his Program. p. 3—8, has illustrated this pazzage with 
iguizhed perspicuity, explains, p. 4, the word '&ylwfeioang thus :— 
Jibros quos in eyfraFnxovy feferendos exe, manifestum et et extra con- 


troyersiam positum, i. e, books which were beyond all doubt received in- 


to the canon of the New Testament. He therefore makes it refer 8olely to 
the homologoumena. 
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a catalogue of the writings of the New Covenant to which we 
have alluded. 'The four holy evangelists must be placed 
first. After these miust follow the book of the” Acts of the 
apostles ; after that are to be placed the epistles of Paul. The 
first eptstle of John and also that of Peter are then to gucceed. 
After these, if it is thought proper, may be placed the Apoea- 
lypse of John, the opinions relative to which we will mention 
in due time. And these belong to the homologoumena. But to 
the antilegomena, which yet are well known to many, belong 
those which are called the epiatle of James and of Jude':- also 
the second epistle of Peter, and those which are congidered the 
8cond and third of John, whether written by the evangelizt-or 
Some other person of the same name. With-the spurious are to 
be reckoned the Acts of Paul, and what is called the Shepherd, 
and the Revelation of Peter. And to these are to be added 
the reputed epistte of Barnabas, and - the - $0 - called - Inatruc- 
tions of the Apostles ; and if thought proper, the Revelaton-of 
St. John may be added, which, as has been ﬆated, ome reject, 
and others class among the komologoumena. There have 
bkewise been some who placed among these the Hebrew goepel, 
which 1s prized more especially by the Hebrews. who have'em- 
braced Christanity. Now all these may be” classed with the 
antilegomena. Nor is it indeed without necessity, that 'we 
bave made a catalogue of these books also, in order that we. may: 
distinguish those writings, which, according to. the traditionary 


— CY 
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Nv &yayewv yEwmcev Toghw Os OV xa 0 THY PEARGEWS NHpH T0 
190g 20 anogrolaxey £v0kAurres (EQuxrng' 7} TE. JYWHN Xa 7] 
TOY EV QUTOLG PEPOMEVOY THOKLQEO(S, NAELGTOV 00G0v THYS ahnfous 
0pFodotiag a«TqOOUuCa, ore On alDETLKOVv a&v0pov araniacugre 
TU/XGvEL, Gapuwg Ragecry on OVtv ou) &v voPow AUTH KATH- 
TEXTEOV, GAR WS aTOnA NavrN Kat OvGceBy NALUITYTEY. Enveb. 
Ecel, Hist. Ill. 25. In order to render this and the subsequent Illustra. 
tions more intelligible, the translator has transferred this quotation ſrom a 


note on the fourth illustration to this place, and inserted in the text a 
literal version. 
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opti of the church, are not fictitious but genuine and univer- 
xally acknowledged, from others which, although they were dis- 
puted, were known to the greater part of ecclesiastical writers. 
And again, that we may discriminate between these and such as 
the heretics brought forward, under pretence of their being pro- 
ductions of the Apostles ; such as the gospels of Peter and 
Thomas and 'Matthias, and some others, and the Acts of Andrew 
and of Jokn and of the other Apostles ; which not one of the 
whole list of ecclesiastical writers has ever thought worthy of 
being quoted. "The character of their diction is very diverse 
from the style of the Apostles :- and the spirit and tendency of 
their contents deviate $so entirely from the true doctrines, as 
clearly"to prove them to be the fabrications of heretics. Hence 
they cannot be classed even with the NG writings ; but 
must be denounced as absurd and impious.” 

'The principal passage of Origen may be Seen in his Com- 
roentary on Matthew and John, preserved by Eusebius. ? 
—Ttis'true that in these passages, neither Eusebius nor Origen 
Specifies the number of the universally received writings of the 
apostle Paul. But it is evident from other passages of Eusebi- 
us, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the only one which was 
not” received into the number of the homologoumena. -- He s8ays,? 
«The fourteen epistles of Paul are well known (7godnioe xa: 
oapers; yet it ought not to be concealed that some have 


excluded the epistle to the Hebrews, alleging that the 


church at Rome deny (evridey:od#ecs) it to be Paul's :” and in 
another passage he remarks, that the epistle to the Hebrews 


Tage "Pwpatov TW ov vouteras rov Anoorolov Tvyyave," 


_—_— _— 


——— 


1 Eccles; Hist; VI. 25: 2. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Ill. 3. 


3 In < New Apology for the Revelation of St. John,” (published, Tiibin- 
gen, 1783) p. 28 note 15, it is remarked that the expresSions no00nlog 
and oxpys (well known) must be distinguizhed from 04u0A0y8Mevog 


| miveraily received. 
4 Euseb. VI. 20. 
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is by some Romans not regarded as a production of the apostle 
(Paul). And he elsewhere * classes this epistle with the, anti- 
legomena, i. e. with those books which were not universally 
received. In like manner Origen? excludes none but the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews from the universally received apostolical 
writings; and all the other epistles of Paul, he attributes, with- 
out the least hesitation, to that apostle, in innumerable in- 
stances ; excepting that to Philemon, which from its extreme 
brevity would naturally be but seldom quoted ; and yet ,even 
this epistle is in one passage expressly ascribed -to Paul.3* Yet 
Origen was much disposed to express his doubts. relative to the 
antilegomena; and it has been proved that he distinguished them 
from the homologoumena, by his manner of quoting, them.* /Thus 
in his Commentary on John,* he quotes the first epistle of James 
with these words, ws ev Ty pegopery ts laxwSs enworoly avey- 
YOuey, 1. e. as we read in the reputed epistle of James ;z and in his 
Commentary on Matt.* when citing the epistle of Jude, he adds, 
& 08 x&« Thy loud n0000T0 ti16 entorokny, i. e. if we acknowl- 
edge the epistle of Jude. 'Thus also in his letter to Africanus,* 
although he there undertakes to prove Paul to be the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, still when pressed with the objection 
that it was not genuine, he waves the quotation which he had 
made. from. it, and passes on to. another proof from Matthew. 
' But till stronger are the: terms in which he expresses himself 
| 

| 


when citing . the Pastor of Hermas, which he regarded as a di- - 
vine book j* ee 0s x07 roAunoavta Kat ane Twog PECOMENTIS MEV EV 


Ty ExxA71G4ug youpns, ov NH NHd Os OukoyeBrerng Ewa Beras, 


— 


— —— — —— 
I Hist. Eccles. VI. 13. 2 Euseb. Hist, Eccl. VI. 25. 
3 In the 19th Homily on Jeremiah, $. 2. 


4 See the Apology for the Revelation 5 6, note 2; and the work 


— In the object of the gospel history and the epistles of John,” p. 106, &e. 
Tibingen 1786. 


: 9 Tom, XIX. 5 6. 6 Tom. XVII. $ 30. 7459, 
3 Lib, X. in Epist. ad Romanos, 5 31. 


| but illustration- of the point under discussion.* The principal 
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_&.r.4. i. 6. if we may venture to quote from a book that is com- 
monly used by the church, yet not received as divine by the 
unanimous consent of all. And he himself informs us; that 
he-cited passages from such books, © non ad auctoritatem, sed 
ad manifestationem proposite quaestionis,” i. e. not for the proof, 


passages. of Origen, in which he quotes the Epistles, are the fol- 
lowing — 


For the 


to the Romans and the first of Corinthians, see 
Orig. ry; Lib. HI. $46—48. 


For the second of Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians, 
idem Lib. I. $ 48. 47. 11. $1. 
For the Vis to the Ephesians, Colossians and Philippians, 
54. Lib. IV. $ 49. 18. Preface, $ 5. 


For the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, Lib. V. $ 17. Lib. 
VL. $ 45, etc. 


- For the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, Lib. I. $ 63. Lib. IV. 


C 20am, Lib. HI. $ 48. 

In like manner also the Acts of the Apostles, Origen ex- 
pressly attributed to Luke; ws 0 Aovxag ey ray nguteow 
rev axoorokuv eypupe,? i.e. as Luke in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles has declared. And the reason why he” did not mention 
the book of Acts in the passages which Eusebius quotes from 
his Commentary on Matthew and John, was that Origen there 
wished to speak only of the Gogpels, and of the writings of 
the apostles Paul, Peter, and John. 


_ Ma _— ——_—_ 
4 —_ m—— — 


te 


1 Vide Mag. fur christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stiick 9; 8. 17—26. 


2 Lib. VI. contra Celsum, $11. See also- the paange which Eusebius 
quotes from his Homilies on the Hebrews, Eugseb. Hist VI. 26. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 
The reference of Eusebius and Origen to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion respecting the homologoumena ; together with remarks 
on the nature of this tradution. 
'The passages in which this reference is contained, are those 


quoted in the last Illustration 3 together with another pagsage,? 


in which Eusebius remarks, that the Gospel and first Epistle of 
John, which were classed with the homologoumena in ch. 25, 
were without the least hesitation received as genuine by the an- 
cient and the present church. 

Relative to the nature of this tradition, - Eusebius, in his 
principal passage above quoted at length, uses the following lan- 
guage : Ks Kare myy exxinouactiny nagadoow alnf#t46 Xa = 
TACGTOL #0 KvOpOAoynueves /oupet; i, e, the books which ac- 
cording to the tradition of the church are generally received as 
true and unadulterated ; and Origen says (Euseb. Ec. Hist. VE 
25.) wg ev x&gadocts uatouy ; 1. e. as I have learned from tradi- 
tion. 'That by this exx4y6:a07ux7 napadoots Is not meant the oral 
declarations. of the contemporaries of Eusebius, is proyed in the 
Apology for the Revelation,* where it is evinced that this phrase 
of Eusebius signifies the testimony of writers, and especially of 
those prior to his day. 'This opinion is more fully discussed by 
Dr Flatt in his magazine, and vindicated against different sig- 
nifications which have of late been given to that phrase as used 


' by Eusebius. Eckermann, in his dissertation © On the . proba- 


o a 


ble origin of the gospels and the Acts of the apostles,”* regards 
the word tradition in general, and also in the passage of Origen 
above quoted, as. the then prevalent tenet or opinioh of the 
church, According to his idea therefore, Eusebius and Origen 


— 


_—4 


I Hist. Euseb. III. 24. 2 p. 26. note 7. 
! See os Magazin fir christliche Dogmatik und Moral, achtes Stiick 
». 75—86. 


$ Theologiscbe Beitrmge (Theological Contributions) Band 5 Stick 2. 
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AT ee eee A. 


acknowledged the genuineness of the homologoumena for this 
reason, that it was/a settled opinion of the. church that the gos- 
pel of Matthew or of John &c, was really written by the person 
whose name it bears. 'The ground therefore of their reception 
of them was, that their genuineness was a traditionary dogma of 
the ehurch. In the © Es8ay on the Canon of Eusebius,” by T. 
E. C. Schmidt,! that writer explains the n&padoc;5 exxinoua- 
orex9 as signifying the Canon which was settled by the church 
of Eusebius. And Munscher thinks it signifies the prevailing 
opinion of the Christian churches relative to the books of the 
New -Testament ; and adds that the private opinion of Eusebius, 

as well as of other learned men, may possibly have been at va- 

riance with it.? The principal proof that nagadoog exxlyoua- 

orexy signifies written tradition, or the testimony of those au- 

thors with whose works Eusebius was acquainted, is found in 

the leading passage itself relative to the canon.® Here Euse- - 
bius describes. the first class of sacred writings, the homologou- 
mena, in the words before cited : &e xara T1v exx#A4n0:aorinnv 
T&oadoow alnFeg ankactror xa avouoloynueraus Youqus 1. C. 
books which according to the tradition of the church are gene- 
rally received as true and unadulterated ; but relative to the lat- 
er class, that of heretical writings, he uses these words : wv ov- 
dev 8dauog e STITPAMMAT! tov xata« 0adoyas exxinoa- 
OTUX0V TH ave tg prnpmy ayayer HEE, i. e. whom not a 
Single one of the whole succession of ecclesiastical writers, has Y 
thought worthy of being quoted. 'The same idea is elsewhere * 
thus expressed : pyre agyauwy pure mov xa? muag T1 exxA1- 


GLaGTIROG OVYYOupevg TH &f avrwWY OUVVEYETCUTO MARTUELENS, 
1. e. no ecclesiastical writer, either in ancient or modern times, 


! 


b— 
ED 


1 Henke's Mag. fir Religions Philosophie (Mag. for Religious Philoso- 
phy) Band V. Stiick III. s. 451, &c. 's 


2 Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte (Manukl of the History 
of the christian doctrines) Marpurg 1797. vol. I. p. 246. 


3 See that paszage quoted in Illust. 1. supra. 4 HI. 3. 
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has ever made any use of their testimony. 'The descriptions of 
these two classes of books, are evidently correlative ; and as 
the latter class is distinguished by the total want of testimony of 
writers in their favour, 80 by virtue. of their antithetic relation, 
the former must have. in their favour the testimony of all the 
writers whose works were extant, that is the 1&padoowy axxo 
aorexnv. Vogel? gives this sense of nagudooyg exxinouaorixy ; 
« Judicium ecclesiae antiquitus traditum” 1. e. the' judgment of 
the church transmitted from former ages ; and subjoins this re- 
mark : certum est, napadoowy exxinouaxorixnyy vel confirmari, vel 
nullam esse demonstrari, ex scriptorum testimoniis vel lentio, 
1. e. it is clear that the nagadoor exxincucoriny may either be 
confirmed or be proved a nullity, by the testimony or. silence of 
writers. According to this explanation n«padoors exxln oraotix?) 
would signify © the judgment of the church, relative to the ori- 
gin and authority of the sacred writings, derived from historical 
transmission :” and this historical transmission is identical with 
the testimony of writers, especially the more ancient ones.— 
This explanation, it is self-evident, detracts nothing from the 
weight of the T«gadoosg exxinouactiny. 

['The true signification of the phrase #apadocrs exxinouacrixy 
may, perhaps not unaptly, be illustrated by a pas8age of the Apos- 
tle Paul, in which the word n«padoorg is used and its import de- 
termined by the context : © therefore, brethren, be steadfast, and 
hold the traditions (ras nagedooers) which ye have been taught, 
whether orally or by our epistle.” Tradition, therefore; would 
Signify any historical account or opinion transmitted to us from 
former ages, whether orally or by writing ; and exx4youcorxy 
would point us to persons connected with the church, as the 
channel through which it was transmitted. S.] 


1 1 Communtationss de Canone PRs (dl Pt. I. p:7.n. 9. Erlangen, 1809. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. | 
The textimony of all the writers known to Origen and Ensebius 
was tn favour of the homologoumena. __— 

'The following passages from. Eusebius may be adduced, as 
proof that the homologoumena were supported by the unanimous 
testimony of all whose opinion that very learned man had read. 
Relative to the first epistle of John, he remarks :! nupa' re rorg 
VUY K0&6 TO6G ET aQyarorg ava pAexrog Wuokoyyras i. 0. it WAS AC- 
knowledged as genuine, without contradiction, in earlier as"well 
as later times. And in the same place; he-terms the books of 
John, (which he afterwards classed with the homologoumena,?) 
rouge ov eroorolov avarrigdnyror yeupes 1. 6. the Ne 
of this apostle, which had never been disputed: 

In the work entitled: © The design of the gospel and epistles - 
of John” the fact is established, in refutation of Merkel,* that 
Origen and Eusebius never termed any books opeoloyeupere, 
excepting Such as were unanimously, and without any exception, 
acknowledged as genuine. Accordingly they could ' not- have 
given this appellation to books, which were merely supporte@ 
by some testimony, with which other testmony- might be at va» 
riance,. Origen remarks of the four Evangelists, that evevrp- -. 
On7@ eorew ev Ty vno Tov ouvgavey txxinorg Drov i; 6. they 
are every where received without contradiction by the whole 
church of God. The same universal coincidence of- testimony 
is Signified by the term x«folexos (universal), which Origen and 
his disciple Dionysius apply tothe first epistle of John. - And 
the idea that the second and third epistle of John are not opoko» 
youueve bat Warts! is Pac by __ thus : ov Teews 


— am___@_M_@HJ—O wa RT — .—_ —.————— 
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1 HL 24. | 2 UI. 25 - 3 P- 113.4 ke. 
4 See Merkel's ©* Proof that the TEM is a spurious book.” 


5 Luseb. VII. 25. Compare Noezselt's Conjecture ad bistoriam cath- 


olice Jacobi epistolz, in the Opuscula ad interpretationem, etc. etc. 
Fasc. II. p. 304, &c. Halle, 1787. 


6 Eugeb. VI. 25. 
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T9 YV11G:0VS Pac Favras, 1. e. they are not pronounced genuine 
by all. Now if these words contain a definition of ave ojut 
voy, it follows by virtue of the antithesis, that 6@o4oyoupevos 
must signify a book 0 revres pace 7710007, i, &. which all ac- 
knowledge to be genuine. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


Proof that the testimony of Origen and Eusebius relakes\ to the 
books termed homologoumena, A c001/s. to __ "gen 


UNneness . 


It is evident that the passages, which Eusebiug —_— from 


Origen, refer to the genuineness of the books of: the New 'Tes« 


tament, that is, to the question whether they are: really the pro- 
ductions of the persons to whom they. are ascribed..-+ For inthe 
passage just referred to, Origen speaks not only of the four Gos- 
pels, but of the authors of them, whom he individually names. 
He-meations for whose-use, and for what purpose: each apostle 
wrote, and expresses himgelf thus : J7ergog jeecy enzarolyn 0pc- 
Loyouperny xatultloune—ſoarrng evayyelhtov Ev XOTGAELOUTEE Wa 
£xpupe Os xa Thy anoxalvyw—xatealtelome Os xas extorohny ny 
nevv 0lyov otigoy E0tw,O0t Hos OEVTEQRUY KAS TOLTNY. E564 QU 
navres pas I'NHZJ/OTE ear ravres, i. e, Peter has left us 
one epistle which is universally attributed to him—Joha has left 
one Gospel—he also wrote the Apocalypse—he als left,us an. 
epistle of very few lines ; and perhaps also a second and a third, 
for not all agree in pronouncing the two last genuine. | 
Relative to, the testimony of Eusebius himgelf,* it is cer- 
tain that by terming these , books (mentioned above, in F. 2.) 
0p0loyouueve, he meant that they were unanimously received 
as genuine, For he distinguishes between these homologou- 
mena, or books universally received as genune, and the vo9 or 
evrileyoueve, which were books whose genuineness Was not 
universally admitted, but was disputed by some. 


— +4. 


1'VI,S. 2 See his main passage, Iltustration 1, of this Þ. 
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mn That Eusebius did not intend, by the term vo#«, to desig- 


nate guch writings as were universally regarded as spurious ; 
but meant books whose genuineness was denied by some and 


acknowledged by others, is evident from the following consider-_ 


ations. In the first place, Eusebius, in his main passage, most 


explicitly distinguishes between the »o#« and a third class of 


writings, which were fabricated by heretics, aigerexwy av0gur 
eranleguara,and which deviated entirely from the true doctrines, 
Ts «lnFoug og®Fodotias wnadovrie, (or are, as he elsewhere | ex- 
presses himself, remote from the true apostolical doctrines, 71s 
«noorokixys og#0dotas allorged and which he designates by the 
appellation nevrelog vote i.e. altogether spurious. He expressly 
States, 0vds ey voor avra xararaxreor, that they cannot be reck- 
oned to the class of vo#wr” for they were treated with such con- 
tempt - by all the writers of the church, that there was not 
even any dispute - about their spuriousness. Secondly : Eu- 
sebius uses'the terms vo#oy and avrileyoueroy as SYNONYIMOUS. 
Thus in one place,? he classes the epistle of James with the 
eyrelryourva and in another,? he remarks of the same epis- 
tle coreov ws voDeverans, which words must be rendered, It 
Should be remembered, that it is regarded as not genuine by 
Some. For immediately preceding this we read, © thus much 
of James, from whom the first of the reputed catholic epistles 
is 8aid to be derived, roe&ura xa Ta xara r0v /axwfpor, & 1 nEw- 
T1 Twvy ovoucngopueruy KaBolimov enorokaev Ewa Aeyeras, This 
Atyera necessarily refers to those who ascribed this epistle to 
James. In like manner the Actus Pauli, the Pastor of Hermas 
and the epistle of Barnabas, all of which are classed with the 
»yoFe in III, 25 are in other places, quoted as writings which 
are not 6403070vpere, but disputed by some (& ngog rwwy avri- 


aekexra);* and he terms them avrideyopevor, as for example the - 


epistle of Barnabas.5 In addition to these evidences of the use 


111,31,, © 211,25. 31,23. 411,33. 5 V1. 13. 
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of avrileyoueror and voFov as synonymes by. Eusebius, two oth- 
ers of a decisive character, derived from the principal passage 
0 often quoted, are adduced in the © New Apology for the Rev- 
elation of St: John.” 'The first is founded on the words ev 
Tos voOog xarareray0w KAL i. e. among the books which are 
not received as genuine must also be numbered. Now what 
can this XA, also, signify, if the books which he had described 
as voOc did not belong to the same . class with. those which he 
had immediately before mentioned as avrazyopera?? The 
Second proof is in the concluding words of the enumeration of 
the vo#wv ; © now all these may be classed with the antilegomena 
or disputed books :?? Teavra ey navra TwY HvTHEYOPEVOY GV £07]. 
These concluding words correspond with the phrase *as Te&vra 
ev &v 0u0koyoupevors (and these all belong to the homologoume- 
na), which terminates a preceding enumeration of the 0uoloyouue- 
va in the earlier part of the passage ; and they indicate that all the 
books which had been enumerated between these two phrases, 
belong to the same class of avrileyouerur or vo#owv. Tt is evi- 
dent therefore that, in the phraseology of Eusebius, these are 
Synonymous words. And this translation of the word yo#og as 
Signifying © considered not genuine,” is authorized by a very 
customary mode of expression, according to which © to be gen- 
uine” 1s synonymous with © to be considered genuine.” 3 It is 
indeed an opinion entertained by many learned men, that Euse- 
bius in this noted passage makes a-fourfold division; into (1) 0po- 
Loyouueve, (2) avrileyouerva, (3) vo#e, and (4) arora xa: dvooetn 
(nevrelog vo#e), absurd and impious (altogether spurious). But 
the arguments in opposition to this opinion, and in favour of a 


1 Note 16. 4 4. p. 28, 29. 


_ ® Compare the notice of * Weber's Beitrage, i. e. Weber's Contribu- 
tons to the History of the New Testament canon,” contained in the Tii- 


bingen Gelehrten Anzeigen, Jahrg, 1790. p. 797. and VogePs Comment. de 
canone Eusebiano, Pt. I. p. 5. not. 6. Pt. It. 1810. p. 8. 


3 See Obzervationes ad Analogiam et Syntaxin Hebraicam pertinentes, 


'Þ- 14. n. 2, Tiibingen, 1776. 
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triple division, are fully stated and vindicated- in the + Disserta- 
tion on the Canon of Eusebius,” in Flatt's Magazine ; and by 
the author of the Comment, (Sup. cit. P. II. p. 3—10.) who 
adopts the triple division, and remarks, © that Eusebius may 
have used the milder term avzazyouere in reference to the 
Canon of his own church at Caesarea, in which the five catholic 
epistles are contained z and then, by. the subsequent phrase ev 
r0:g voBog xarareraytw xa may have intended to intimate 
that in his judgment the severer term vo#« might have been 
applied to those five catholic epistles, just as well as to the Acts 
of Paul, the Pastor of Hermas &c, which were enumerated af- 
ter them.” Nor is the explanation of oyoloyoupere and voFe 
in the preceding pages, as signifying a genuineness that was ac- 
knowledged by all, and a genuiness that was disputed by some, 
mconsstent with the fact that Eusebius classes among the »o#e 
or &yrTed&youera (the books of disputed genuineness), the Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews ; for this work was regarded as a genuine 
apostolical. production by the Ebionites, or as Eusebius terms 
them, Toes eBgaos rov Xocorov napedetaueroccs, the Hebrews 
who believed in Christ. And though it is certain that by some 
it was believed-to-be -spurious ; yet there might be others who 
regarded it as belonging to the homologoumena, $0 far as the 
ground-work of it was the authentic and universally received text 
of the gospel of Matthew. In regard to the words of Eusebius, 
nds & ev Touros Teves xas 70 xad tfouwus evayyeltov xareletav, 
although Michaelis considers it as uncertain whether rer046 refers 


' to 0p0koyouueverg or to vous, ? I have no hesitation in con- 


gidering it as referring to the former. For vo#aes is much more 


remote from rovroeg than 6poloyouperers which just precedes 


it ; and Eusebius was interested in detracting from the weight 
of the opinion of thoge who classed the Apocalypse with the 


nk; 


I Flatt's Mag. vol.7. p. 228—237. 
2 Michaelis Introduction to New Test, III, ed, p. 893. IV, ed. 1033 &c. 
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homologoumena, which he accomplished by remarking, that the ' 


. case of the-gospel of the Hebrews was similar to that of the 


Apocalypse. But the fact that Eusebius bimself (as-Masch 
contends) did not class the gospel of the Hebrews with the ho- 
mologoumena, but referred it to the antilegomena, is evident, part-. 
ly from the circumstance of his not mentioning it earlier, whilst 
enumerating the homologoumena ; and still more clearly from 
his own words, for he says that only some (rwes) have assigned 
to this gospel a place among the universally received books of 
the New Testament. And it is by no means a difficult matter * 
to perceive how these some were led to assign it this place, if 
we compare the following passages. of Jerome concerning this 
gospel. In the © Catalogus virorum illustrium,” s. v. Matthaeus, 
he says: © Matthew—composed the gospel of Christ in the 
Hebrew language, and wrote it with Hebrew letters ; but who 
the person was that subsequently translated it into Greek, is not 
satisfactorily known. 'There is, moreover, at present in the Cz- 
sarean library, for which we are indebted to the distinguished 
zeal and industry of the martyr Pamphilus, a copy of the He- 
brew itself. And it was by the Nazarenes of: Beroea, a city of 
Syria, who use this book, that I was enabled to make a tran- 
Script of it.” * Now, agreeably to the context, this © ipsum He- 
braicum” can refer to nothing else than the gospel of Matthew. — 
Apain in his Dialog. contra Pelagianos we read : © In the Hebrew 
gospel according to the apostles, or as is generally supposed, 
according to - Matthew, which is indeed written in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, but with Hebrew letters, which the Naza- 
renes use even at the present day, and which is found in the 


1 Vide VogePs Comment. P. I. p. 6. n. 8. 


2 « Matthaeus—Evangelium Christi Hebraicis literis verbisque _—_ 
uit: quod quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. Por- 
ro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Czsariensi bibliotheca, quam 
Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis, qui 
in Beroea urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas ſuit." 
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library at Czsarea,”* &c. Again; ©In the gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ehbionites use, which I lately translated from He- 
brew into Greek, and which is by most-persons called the au- 
thentic gospel of Matthew,” &c.? Now as Jerome professes * 
that the gospel of the Nazarenes is the Hebrew gospel of Mat- 
thew, ipsum Hebraicum, authenticum Matthei, juxta Mattheum, 
and yet himself quotes passages from the Nazarene gospel which 
are not found in our Matthew ; we are led to suppose that the 
original text of Matthew was the groundwork of the Nazarene 
gospel, but that additions had been made to it. And as far as 
the text of Matthew was the ground work of the gospel of the 
Nazarenes or Hebrews, it might have been ranked by some 
among the homologoumena. Schmidt does indeed suppose that 
Jerome at first believed the Hebrew gospel which he transcrib- 
ed and translated, to be the Hebrew gospel of Matthew; and 
that he subsequently changed his opinion. But if Jerome, ac- 
cording to the first of the passages above quoted, in which he 


'calls the gospel of the Hebrews © ipsum Hebraicum Matthaei,” 


did transcribe it and had already translated it into Greek and 
Latin, as we learn from the preceeding passage in the context ; 
it follows that he must at that time have been intimately ac- 


quainted with it. ? 


1 « In Evangelio juxta Hebraeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque ser- 
mone, ed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Naza- 
m— s$ecundum Apostolos, sive ut plerique autumant juxta Matthaeum, 

» et in Cezariensi habetur bibliotheca,”” etc, Dial. cont. Pelag. Lib. 
I. 2. PAERT 0-e®, F77 


2 In-Eyangelio quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionitae, quod nuper in Grm- 
cum de Hebraico sermone transtulimus, et quod yocatur a plerisque Mat- 
thaei authenticum, etc. Comment. in Matt. X11. 13. 


3 See the work © on the Object of the, Gospel and Epistles of John,” p. 
285 &c. 395, &c E 


—_ See J - bo png ent Dissertation on the lost ”? in Henke's 
agazine for Religious Philosophy, Exegesis &ec. Vol. I. p. 576 &c. 
and bis Handbuch der chrisflichen Ki pt P > 390 &c. and 
Historico-critical Introduction to the New Test. pt I. Giessen 1804, p 
111. On the gospel of the Hebrews, the reader is also referred to the 
Dissert. sup. cit. of the M ine, pt 8. p. 95—99. and in addition to the 
works there named in p. 96. not. 32, the following works : Eichborn's 
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We would yet remark, that it was not the intention of Euse- 
bius, in his main passage quoted in Ill. 1, to give a general cata- 
logue of all the homologoumena, that is, of all the writings of 
Christians which were acknowledged to be genuine z (among 
which, ſor example, the first epistle of Clemens must be classed ; 
for this he elsewhere also calls 0{uoloyoupery eneoroln, ' and avw- 
poloyoupery mage «ow enoroln, and 0poloyoupery youpr' *) 
but his object was to enumerate only those homologoumena, 
which belonged to the collection of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, &nluv::cu; THE K AINHE ALAGHKHY yougue., But 
the question in this place is not what opinion had the ancient 
Christians of the divine authority of certain books, and accord- 
ing to what principles did they decide on their admission into 
the canon, that is, into the number of divine books ; but our sole 
object at present, is to establisgh by their testumony the position 
that these are genuine books. And most assuredly their testi- 
mony does establish, firnily and indisputably, the fact that the 
homologoumena of the New 'Testament are homologoumena in- 
deed; that is, that they are writings which are, beyond all doubt, 
the productions of those persons to whom they are ascribed ; and 
that the reason why they were adopted into the number of the 
religious books of the church, and received as authentic records. 
of the history and doctrines of christianity, was no other than 
this, that they were unversally believed to be. the genuine pro- 
ductions of those disciples of Jesus whose names they bear. 


mm 


— —_ 


Introduction to the New Test. vol. I, p. 6—38. 1804; a Review of this 
Introd. in the Haller Literatur Zeitung for 1805, No. 127 ; Weber's New 


Investigation of the antiquity and authority of the gospel of the Hebre 
Tubingen, 1806, Tibing. Gelehrter Anzeigen 1806. pt. 6. p. 41 &c. a: 


2 III. 38. Vide Vogel's Program. sup, cit. P. I. p. 22 s. P. Il. p. 13 s. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 


POT earlier writers ; and $95.8 om actually 
ded th our Gogpels, the Acts "4 , tharteen 
3th genuine proton T6: fond 
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Of these relics, some are entire books, which were written 
before the time of Origen ; others are single passages of more 
ancient writers, which are found as quotations in later authors, 
especially in Eusebius. Eusebius himself informs us, * that in 
the perusal of earlier writings, he was attentive to the informa- 
tion contained in them relative to the several books of the holy 
Scriptures ; and that he noted, with particular care, the passages 
quoted from those books of the Christians which belong to the an- 
tilegomena. Some of the few written documents of the earlier 
christian age, which have been preserved entire, are of a polemi- 
cal nature, being directed against the Pagans or Jews, who were 
but partially acquainted with the books of the New Testament ; 
and others are $0 small as to contain but a few pages. It would 
therefore be unreasonable to expect that we should be able to 
adduce many passages, from very ancient writings, for the authen- 
ticity of the homologoamena ; especially, as we shall appeal only 
to those ancient writings-of whose integrity we have no doubt ; 
and even from these, shall adduce only such passages as quote 
the homologoumena, not in an indefinite manner, but with the 
express mention of the author's name. For such quotations as 
contain passages of a book of the New Testament, without spe- 
cifying the name of the author, may indeed evince the antiquity 
of the book, but can never be advanced in support of its integri- 
ty. 'These passages are collected by Professor Less, in his 
work entitled « Ueber die Religion, ihre Wahl and OI: " 


—_— 
I  _— 


1 Ecc. Hist, III, 3. 


2 Part I. page 503 &c. On the citations of the N. Test. contained. in the 


most ancient ecclesiastical writers, vide Hug's Introduction to the N. Test4 
part I. 4 7. p. 34—38. 
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Among the ancient witnesses for the homologoumena, who quote 
them specifying the authors' name, are the nine following. _ 

1. Polycarp, the bishop of Smyrna and disciple of St. John. 
He ascribes the epistle to the Philippians, and the first epistle 
to the Corinthians to Paul. For in his letter to the Philippians, 
he expressly. states, that Paul wrote to them. In y 11: he quotes 
1 Cor. 6: 2. adding : sicut Paulus docet, i.e. as we learn from 
Paul. He elsewhere makes quotations also from the epistle to 
the Ephesians and the first epistle to Timothy, and the first of 
Peter, and of John, but without specifying the author's name. * 

2. Papias,? bishop of Hierapolis, quoted by Eusebius,? tes- 
tifies, that Mark, the disciple of Peter, and Matthew recorded 
the actions and declarations of our Lord. He $ays:* © Mark, 
who was the interpreter of Peter, made an accurate record of 
whatsoever he recollected ; though not in the order in which 
the things were said and done by Christ. He was particularly 
careful, neither to omit any thing which he- had heard, nor-to 
insert any thing which was false. Matthew wrote his gospel * 


MO —— 


1 On the genuineness of the epistle of Polycarp, which is disputed by 
many, see J. E. C. Schmidt's Manual of the history of the christian church 
part I. Þ- 213. 446 &c, Schmidt, in his Bibliothek fur Kritik und Exegese 
des A. & N. 'Test. Vol. III. pt. 2. p. 299-310, derives evidence of the ear- 
ly existence of the epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and Ephesians, from 


the Epistles of ſpate: having first presupposed, that only they shorter 
epistles are unadulterated, or that what is found both in the larger and 
smaller epistles, is alone the work of the original author, 


2 | Papias flourished, according to Cave, A. D. 110 ; or as others contend, 


about 115. - He is said by Iraeneus, to have been a companion of Polycarp 
and one of St, John's hearers. 8.] A 


3 Eusebius, His. Eccl. III. 39, the end. 


* Mayxos tounrevrns Tlergov yevouevos, 00K tuvnuovrevocey, 
axoifBog £ypaywe ov pevror HEEL ta U7O Tov. XorotoOU 7 AepOev- 
T& 7 no0&xdfevra'—Etv0g EN0LCATO NOOvOLGY, TOU uNOev Wy YXOU- 
G8 NAQUAIMEW, 71 Weuoauo® a Th £v avrors—Mardaog £foail, 


0calexry Ta koyua ovveyoayero* mounvevoes & avra, ws nduva- 
T0, EXaGTOgS. 


5 That 407 bere signifies gospel or written narrative of the history and 
doctrines of Jesus, is evident partly from the customary use of the word, 


and partly from the corespondence of the Joyewy of Matthew with the 
written record of the actions and declarations of Jesus, made by Mark, 
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in the Hebrew language, and each one interpreted it_as well as 
he could.” -- Eusebius informs us, in the part of his work above 
referred to, that Papias als made quotations from the first epis- 
tle of Peter and firs: of John. But it may be questioned wheth- 
er he ascribes them to those apostles by a specific mention of 
their names. For Eusebius asserts, im hike manner, that Poly- 
carp quoted some passages from the first epistle of Peter ; and 
yet we learn from the epistle of Polycarp itself, that the name 
of the author 1s not annexed to the passages cited, ! 

3. Justin Martyr.* From the writings of Justin, it may be 
inferred that the gospel of Mark belongs to the apostle Peter, 
whose disciple Mark was ; but that the gospel of Luke was deriv- 
ed from a disciple of some apostle, who, according to collateral 
evidence, could. have been no other than the apostle Paul. 
Moreover, the anoprypuorevucnra rwv «noorokov or Memorabilia 
of the Apostles, (the gospel to which the aged Justin had been 
accustomed in his own country, Samaria,) presuppose not only 
the high antiquity of the gospel of Luke, but also the early exist- 
ence of our gospel of Matthew ; just as the apocryphal gospels, 
in general, of which Justin's is one, are not an evidence against 
the antiquity of our gospels, but very clearly establish their age ; 


because it is evident from all the apocryphal gospels which have 


descended to us, that their authors were acquainted with our 
gospels. * Nor will the fact, that Justin quotes almost exchusive- 
y such books as were known in his native- country, (although, 


£ + YOwwe r& v70 Tov Xoeorou 77 lexdevra i noay#evre. In the work | 
(of Dr Storr) 4+ On the object of St John's Gospel, the author proves that 


oz or koyor (D797) is synonymous with res, p. 250. 


1 Euseb. IV. 14. Polycarp, Epist. $6 1. II. VIIL. 


2 [Justin, gurnamed the Martyr, was, as Methodius states, not far re- 
moved from the apostles either'in time or virtue. Fabricius supposes he 
was born about A. D.89; and the time of his martyrdom is variously fixed 
by the learned, from A. D. 164 to 168. He was born at Sichem the well 


known city of Samaria. S.] 


3 Vide Paulus' Supplement to Commentary on the New Testament, p. 
81 &c. 
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in the course of his travels, he doubtless became acquainted with 
other apostolical epistles,) appear any, longer strange, when we 
recollect that none of his works have reached us, excepting Such 
as were addressed to the enemies of his religion. For other 
apologists of Christianity, especially Tertullian, rarely quote the. 
N. Test. in their apologies and polemical writings, (except the 
historical books to which they were compelled to appeal in sup- 
port of facts,) yet Tertullian often cites the homologoumena in 


his other works. Had the production: of Justin, entitled De 


monarchia Dei, reached us entire, in which, as Eusebius informs 
us, ! he quotes not only Pagan but also Christian writings, tes | 
neg 1uey youpes, i. e. our Scriptures; or had his work against 
Marcion, whom he could not refute without a reference to St. 
Paul, escaped the ravages of time ; we doubt not that we should 
have it in our power to adduce Justin as a witness for others of 
the books of the New Testament. _ 

In the work © on the Object of the Gospel and Epistles of St. 
John,” * the author shows that the gospel which Justin used, and 
which he commonly termed anoprnuovevuuta Twy anoorokov, 
and gometimes* evayyeAoy, and which Justin moreover says 
was composed by apostles of Jesus and their followers, uno &n- 
oorolav [100v x rwy avrOS nagEaxokhouviyoartuor Guvreray OH, 
was a Harmony of the gospel of the Hebrews and of the gospet 
of Luke. 'The following are the principal arguments. First : 
it 18 certain that the gospel of Matthew was the groundwork 
from which Jugtin's gospel was composed ; and that the latter 
contained additions, which are not found in any of our gospels ; 
but which agree with additions found in the gospel of the He- 
brews ; as Stroth has proved in the Repertory of Biblical and 
oriental literature part I. Secondly : Justin was a native of 
Palestine, where the gospel of the Hebrews was current z and-it 


C—_ 


G——_ m— 


1 Lib. IV. c. 18. 2 6 69. p. 363—375. 
3 Dial. cum Tryph. Judaeo, Justini, opp. ed. Colon. p. 227. 
| * Dial. cum Tryph. ed. cit. p. 331. 
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was there that he was converted to christianity. "Thirdly : the 

name of Justin's gospel, «troprnuoveuuacra Twy anoorolur, 

coincides with the appellation & Evangeltium secundum apostolos,” 

by which the gospel. of the Hebrews is also denominated. 

Fourthly : it is an indisputable fact, that Justin's gospel contain- 

ed many passages from Luke; as Paulus has proved in his © Ex- 

egetisch-critizche Abhandlungen. * Fifthly : on the contrary, it 

cannot be proved that any passages from the gospel of John were 

inserted into the anoprnuoreuare rwy anoorolur, the Memo- 

rabilia of the apostles. Sixthly : Justin does not quote the pas- 

Sage Mark chap. Il verse 17, from the eanoprnuorerucce rov 
«noorokwy, but from the gospel of Mark itself. His words are :* 
* And when it is said that he (Christ) denominated one of the 

apostles Peter, and when this is also recorded mn his Memora- 

bila, together with the fact that to two others, who were brethren, 

the sons of Zebedee, he gave the name ons of thunder” &c. 

The word avrov must refer to Peter, and designate in this case. 
the gospel of Mark. 

Stroth thinks the gospel of Justin was the same as the gos- 
pel of the Hebrews : Paulus regards it as a Harmony of our 
four gospels : Munscher * thinks it was a Greek translation of the 
gospel of the Hebrews, to which some additions were perhaps 
made from the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Eichhorn, who 
collected the fragments out of Justin's gospel entire, * believes 

that it was formed out of the original gospel; that it resembled 
our Matthew in matter and contents, but was earlier and less 


1 Page 25, Tiibingen, 1784, * 

2 Kats TO EMEWV MET OVOUEXEVEHL avrov TTergov Eva twy anOOTO- 

| Jow, *as yeyoaupOat ev TOrg anournroreuuact ATTOT xa rou- 
T0 HET TOV #4 ahovg vo adekipous, vious ZeBrdauov ovras, we- 
TWYOUAKKEVEL 0VOUGATE TOV PORvegYes, &c. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 333. 


3 Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, I ter theil, 2te auflage, 
Marpurg, 1802 p. 296 &c. 


4 Introduction to N. Test. part I. p. 513 &c. 
S p. 141 &c. 


i 
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perſect. Schmidt is of opinion that it was framed by an enlarge- 
ment of our Matthew, which at that time had not fully acquired 
its present form. * 'The Reviewer of Eichhorn's Introduction, 
pronounces Justin's gospel to be the gospel of Matthew enlarged 
from Luke ; and observes, that those additions in Justin's gospel, 
which are not found in Matthew or Luke, are never marked as 
quotations. ® Hug maintains, that the «nopryporeuara of Jus- 
tin were the canonical gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
and supposes, that Justin's citation of facts from the New Testa- 
ment was not literal, but free and unrestrained. * And finally, 
Feilmoser endeavours to prove, that the facts in the life of our 
Saviour mentioned by Justin, in some instances are not adduc- 
ed as citations, and in others are narrated in terms which con- 
tain only the sense of the corresponding passages in our gospels, 
and may also in some cases be viewed as marginal glosses.* 

4. Irenaeus,* who lived in the second century, in his books 
against the Gnostic sects of christians, quotes very many passages 
from all the homologoumena, and frequently specifies the names 
of their authors : only from the epistle to Philemon he quotes no 
passage, which 1s easily accounted for by the contents and brev- 
ity of that epistle. As an evidence that we do not attach too 
high importance to the testimony of Irenaeus, (which acquires the 
greater moment from the fact of his connexion with the churches 


_ 


1 Schmidt's Introduction to N. Text. 4 51, p. 120 &c. and 124 note 1. 
2 Hallische Literatur Zeitung, 1805, No. 127. 


3 Einleitung &c., i. e, Introd. to N. Test. part II. $. 23. p. 74—80. 


® * Introd. to the books of the New Covenant, Inspruck 1810, 5 62. p. 153 
Ce - | | 


9 [Neither the birth nor the death of Irenaeus can be determined with 
precision. - But © we have good reason,” says Dr Lardner, « to believe that 
he was a disciple of Polycarp, that he was presbyter in the charch 'of 
Lyons under Pothinus, whose martyrdom occurred A. D, 177, and that 
he succeeded Pothinus to the bishopric of that church.” ®« Irenaeus,”* 
8ays the same excellent writer, © though his writings may not be free from 
imperfection, has given 8uch proofs of learning, good sense and in 
in the main, that all good judges must esteem him an ornament to the 
ect he wasof.” Lardner"s Credib. pt, 11. B. I. c. 17. $,] 


7 . 
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in Asia Minor, which had shortly .before been under the care 
of the apostle John, and even in the time of Irenaeus embraced 
Some who had been contemporary with the apostles,) we hall 
adduce a few proofs. | 

For Matthew, see Lib. ITT. contra Haereses e. 9. F 1, 2. 

For Mark, the same. c. 10, $6. 

For the gospel of. Luke, Lib. HI. c. 10. % 1. ec. 14. $3. 


For the gospel of John, Lib. II. c. 11. $1. Compare the Re- 
for Biblical and Oriental Literature, part XIV. p. 
136 &c. 


For the four Gospels, Lib. II. c. 1. 1. c.11. $8. c. 15. $1. 
For the Acts of the Apostles, Lib. II. c. 14.1. c.15.%1. 


For the epistle of Paul to the Romans, and: both epistles to the 
Cormthians, Lib. II. c. 13. 1. c. 16. $3.9. c.18.52.3. 
Lib. IV. c. 26. $4. 


For the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colosnans, Lib. II. c.7. $2: c. 13.43. c-16. 4 3- c. 18. 
$3. Lib. V. c. 13. $2—4. Lib. HI. c. 14.5 1. 


For both epistles to the Thessalonmans, Lib. V. c. 6. $1. Lib. 
HM. c.6.%5.c.7.%2. 


For the epistles to Timothy and Titus, Preface to Lib. I. $ 1. 
Lib. HE. c. 3.43. c. 14.F1. c. 3. $4. 


For the first epistle of Peter and first of Jokn, Lib. IV. c.9.$ 
2. Lib. V. e.7: $2. Lib. HE c. 16.4 5.8. 


The credibility of Irenaeus' testimony to the genuineness of 
the books of the N. Test. is vindicated in the New Apology for 
the Revelation of St John, ? against objections founded on some 
unguarded expressions contained in his books against the Gnoxstics. 
In a work published since the appearance of the Apology, and 
entitled © a Dissertation on the true and secure grounds of belief 


— 


1 ]t is annecessary to quote the words of Irenaeus in the passages which 
are here referred to, and in which he cites the individual books of the N. 
Test. with a specification of the author's name; as there can be no dis- 
pute about them. They are contained, together with others, in Camerer's 
Theologischen and kritiszchen Versuchen, Stuttgard 1794. 2nd Disserta- 
tion on the canon of the N. Test. 4 7. 


2 p. 142—164. and the work Ueber den Zweck der evang. Geschichte 
Johannis &c. p. 89—94, 247—249, 
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of the principal facts in the history of ms] ; and on the 
probable origin of the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles,” 
Eckermann has attempted to invalidate the evidence of-Irenaeus 
in favour of the genuineness of our four: gospels.* The works 
in reply to this Dissertation are, © Reflections on the origin 'of 
the four gospels and the Acts of the apostles ;””? and a communi- 
_ cation by Professor Siiskind, in Dr Flatts Magazine,” *: in 
answer to the question © What were the grounds on which Ire- 
naeus received our four gospels as genuine ?” 

Eckermann, in the work above referred to, attempts to inval- 
idate the testimony of Irenaeus by saying : © Irenaeus, in the 
first place, appeals in general terms, to the unanimous testimony 
of the apostolical churches, from which and on whose authority 
the gospels were received. But this unanimous testimony of 
the christian churches, is nothing but the results of the first coun- 
cils, held between A. D. 160 and 170; and which agreed in 
receiving our four gospels, because they unanimously believed 
them coincident with the doctrinal traditions of the apostolical 
churches, and thence concluded there could be no reason to doubt 
the fact, that these books were actually the - productions of the 
persons to whom they were ascribed. And since the time of 
these councils, the major part of the-christian churches acknowl- 
edged them as the gospels of the persons whose names they 
bear. Secondly : Irenaeus himself appeals to the coincidence of 
the four gospels with the doctrinal traditions, which were the best 
Source and the appropriate criterion of the truth.—Thus the force 
of the evidence for the genuineness of our gospels must at last 
rest on their coincidence with the oral tradition of doctrines, 
which came down to them without interruption from the Df of 


—_—_. 


A 


1 Theologische Beytrage Vol. V. pt. 2. 1796. p. 171—176, 184 —197 
comp. Þ. 124-135, 


2 6 Staudlin's Contributions to the history of the doctrines of religion 
and morality,” p. 185—192, where the testimony of Irenaeus is VISUECG: 
3 No. 6. p 95-139, 
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an account of the genuineness of our gospels was derived ; 
does he name any individuals who obtained such ——_ 
from the lips of an apostle, or from one personally acquainted 
with an apostle. It is therefore, impossible that such traditiones 
ecclenasticae (traditions of the church) should have any weight 
before the tribunal of impartial historical criticizm. For they 
are too young to afford valid evidence of such a fact : and they 
are moreover not only contradicted by learned critics, such as 
Marcion ; but it can be evinced from satisfactory testimony, ' 
that at the commencement of the second century, these written 
accounts were not regarded as $0 unquestionable but that the 
oral accounts of persons conversant with the apostles, were pre- 
fered to them, as more indubitable sources of information.” 
The principal arguments by which these objections of Eck- 
ermann are met in the works above referred to, are the follow- 
ing. First, no passage can be found in Irenaeus, from which it 
might be inferred with even the semblance of truth that he re- 
ceived our four gospels, on account of their coincidence with the 
doctrinal traditions. Secondly, the object of Irenaeus, in his 
books against the Gnostics, is not to establish the genuineness of 
the gospels, but their validity. Their genuineness he. presup- 
posed as admitted ; for the heretics against whom he was contend- 
ing did not deny the genuineness of the gospels, but disputed the 
authority of some of them. 'Thus in the case of Marcion, the 
assertion that he denied the genuineness of the gospels is de- 
monstrably false, as appears from the mot explicit passages of 
Irenaeus and 'Tertullan. Thirdly, but even admitting the fact 
that Irenaeus rather assumes fon primes the genuineness of our 


1 The testimony alluded to is that of Papias, who 8aYS : OU T& EX TwV 
BiBuwv TOGOutOV jt welew vnelauSavov, 000v TK naou (wong 


PWOYyg XA MEVQUOTS 1. e, I did not think that I should be profited as 
much by what I could learn from written records, as by the oral instruc- 
tions of living persons. 
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gospels ; till it cannot be doubted that he had good historical 
ground for this assumption. 'The assumption itself_may_there- 
fore, without doubt, justly be regarded as important historical 
evidence. Fourthly, the hypothesis that Irenaeus received the 
four gospels as genuine on the authority of certain councils, rests 
on'a mere fiction. For, the supposition that the reception of 
the historical books of the New Testament, was agreed on in 
the councils which met between A. D. 160 and 170, and by 
this agreement became a dogma of the whole catholic church ; 
is not only utterly destitute of proof, but is in itself, im the high- 
est degree improbable. * But even if this pretended fact were 
true, till such a choice of our gospels would be entitled to a 
very high degree of respect ; because it could not be-supposed 
that a traditionary opinion relative to the origin of the gospels, 
which was a mere unfounded report very recently sprung up, 
could have been disseminated universally and without alteration, 
and have exerted an influence on all the provincial synods induc- 
ing them to make one and the ame election of books. * Fifth- 
ly, Irenaeus was connected with several churohes. At Lyons, 
in Gaul, he was first Presbyter and then Bishop ; and according 
to Eusebius, * he and his church maintained a correspondence 
with the Roman church. Irenaeus attached peculiar weight to : 


CC 
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I Compare ** Reflections on the origin of the gospels and Acts of the 
apostles,” in Staudlin's Beytrage Vol. V. p. 195—20kt. - Schmidts In- 
troduction to the N. Test. part I. 5 13... + Montanism took-its rise z00n af- 
ter the middle of the 2nd century, and in a short time spread from Phry- 
gia to Gaul and Carthage. The Montanists and their opponents could 
certainly not have combined for the purpose of raising the same books to 
canonical authority. But as they both used our gospels, it is evident that 
they must have been received as canonical at an earlier date. And the 
history of the contentions concerning the exact time when Easter should 
be kept, evinces that in the second century, 5 ROas | 
influence to effect a harmony of opinions among christians—and hence it 


cannot have been, that to the synods of this century we are indebted for 
the settling of the canon.” 


2? See the author's Dissertation on the Question © Did Jesus profess that 


his miracles were a proof of the divinity of his mission ?” in Flatts Mag- 
azine, Vol. IV. p. 236 &c, 


3 Hist. Eccl. V, 4. 24. 
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the opinion of the churches at Smyrna and Ephesus; of the 
former, because Polycarp, who was the disciple of the Apostle 
John, and had personally known him in his early youth, (6» &- 
OGUXGpEY KEUL JPErg Ev THY NEWLY uOV Thxte,) was bighop of 
Smyrna ; and of the latter, because the apostle John resided at 
Ephesus until the time of Trajan.? And it is very probable 
from the passage referred to, as well as from Euseb. V. 1-<3, 
that even when he resided in Gaul, he till was connected with 
these churches in Asia Minor. He moreover sometimes appeals 
to the testimony of persons who had personal intercourse with 
St. John and other apostles. * And consequently, in an age 
only 60 or 70 years remote from the apostolical, he had abund- 
ant opportunity to obtain satisfactory and indisputable testimony 
on the genuineness of our gospels. And even if he does, by 
ome incredible narratives, prove himself an injudicious historian, 
he may nevertheless be regarded as a perfectly valid witness 
when the subject of investigation is the smmple historical question, 
whether a particular book of the New Testament was acknowl- 
edged or assumed to be genuine, by persons and church- 
es who must have had a knowledge of the fact. Stxthly, 
that our gospels are suppoxititious, can by no means be inferred 
with any justice from the words of Papias, ov t& ex rwv SePt- 
wy T060VrTOV HE Welty vnelgupavor, 000v TH Naga $woms puvns 
" #& WEYOUONS,' 1, Ce. I thought I should not be profited as much 
by what I could learn from written records, as by the oral instruc- 
tions of living persons ; for which purpose this is quoted by 
Eckermann in the extract given above. . For it would be a 
rash conclusion indeed to infer from the declarations of Papias, 
the universal opinion of the Christians-of his day. Again ; the 
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L Iren. Adv. Haeres. III. c. 3. 5 4. Compare the epistle of Irenaeus to 
Florinus, preserved in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib, V. c. 20. 


2 Advers. Haeres, lib. III. c. 3. 5 4. 
3 Adv. Haereses L.'II. c. 22. $ 5. Lib, V. c. 30. $ 1. 
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very passage, * part of which is above quoted, contains a very 
respectful and circumstantial testimony for the genuineness of 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark. Moreover, the fact that 
Papias does not quote the gospel of St John, which was very 
probably published at rather a late period in Ephesus, near 
Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop, is very easily accounted 
for ; because it was the object of Papias in composing his five 
books, to take his materials not from written but from oral ac- 
counts 3 and because he had it not in his power to state anec- 
dotes relative to the origin of this gospel, as he did of that of 
Matthew and Mark, since it had been but lately published in his 
country. * Finally, it is not probable that Papias intended our 
zospels by the written records, from which he did not anticipate 
as much profit as from the oral accounts of the contemporaries of 

the apostles. It is highly probable that St John, when he com- 
posed his gospel in Asia Minor, presupposed in his readers a 
knowledge of the other three evangelists Matthew, Mark and 
Luke ; as is proved in the work © On the object of the gospel 
history of John” $$ 70. 71. 'These three gospels then must have 
circulated and have been known in Asia Minor; and conse- 
quently the object of Papias in the composition of his five books, 
could not have been to repeat those incidents and sayings of Je- 
sus which had long been rendered familiar by those gospels. 
And hence, as his professed object was to collect accounts rela- 
tive to Jesus which were not yet-generally. known, he-had-no 
occasion to inform us that he could make more use. of oral ac- 
counts than of the written gospels, for the gospels contained no 
Such accounts. But this remark of Papias is a favourable one, 
if the idea which he meant to convey was this : that he preferred 
obtaining his information personally from the contemporaries of 


i 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. III. 39. 


2 Vide the Dissertation of the author, in Flatt's Magazine SUP. Cit, &c. 


ky Pp. 243 &c. Vol XI. p. 71. Schmidt's Introd. to New Test. Yol. 1. 
p- 136 &c, 


— 
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the apostles, who were yet living, rather than from Apoeryphal 
gospels, whose authors were unknown and for whose statements 
he was not able to vouch. * But even admitting that by written 
records he actually meant our gospels, still his words would not 
express his disapprobation of them, but only assert that the oral 
accounts of the contemporaries of the apostles were more inter- | 
esting to him individually and personally ; and how perfectly 
natural is this in a person who was fond of anecdotes,! * 

It appears therefore that the objections to the testimony of 
Irenaeus possess but little —_— and that its Wy remains un- 
$haken. 

5. Theophilus, * of Antioch, in the second century. He 
mentions John as the author of a gospel ; * and he also compos- 
ed a harmony of our four gospels, if we can credit the words of 
Jerome.* "Theophilus (he says) Antiochenae ecclesiae $epti- 
mus .post Petrum apostolum Episcopus, qui quatuor Evangel- 
istarum in unum opus dicta compingens ingenii Sul monu- 
menta nobis dimisit, etc. 1. e. Theophilus, the seventh bishop 
of Antioch after the apostle Peter, has left us a specimen of his 
genius in his production, combining the contents of the four 


gospels into one work. 
6. Athenagoras of the second century, ascribes both. of the 


epistles to the Corinthians to an apostle, whom Hermias calls 
Paul, in his work against the heathen philosophers entitled dec- 
ovgpog+ruv EF gilocopuay, 1.e, ridicule of the philosophers 
without the church. Aimngees, de Resurrectione, ® 52Y', It is 
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1 Vide the Diazert. Sup, Cit. in Flatts 9 G6 Vol. IV. P- 245, &c. 
2 See the dissert. in Staudlin's Beitrage, 'Vol V. p. 176, &c. 


3 {Theophilus was the seventh bishop of Antioch after the apostle Peter, 
as Eusebius informs us, and&was made bishop A, D. 168. His predecessors 
were Euodius, gnatius, Heros, Cornelius and Eros; and his death occur- 
red shortly after A. D. 181. 8S.] 


* L. IL. ad, Antolycum. 
5 Epist. ad Algasiam Quaest. 6. 
6 page 61. edit. Coloniensis. 
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therefore clearly evident, according to the declaration of the 
apostle, that this corruptible and dissolvable mus? put on incor- 
ruption, in order that, being quickene& by the resurrection of 
the dead, and the parts which were separated and scattered 
about every where being again united, each one may justly receive 
the things done in the body, whether they be good or bad. . 

The words ro—ap#agotay and iva—xaxc, are taken, the for- - 
mer from 1 Cor. 15: 53, the latter from 2 Cor. $5: 10. 

7. Clemens of Alexandria, in the second century makes very 

copious citations from all the homologoumena, excepting only 
the epistle to Philemon. 
. 8. Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, in the second century, 
attributes the historical books of the New 'Testament, the 
twelve epistles of Paul, (which Irenaeus also cites as produc- 
tions of Paul,) the epistle to Philemon and the first epistle of 
Peter and first of John, to the same persons who are commonly 
regarded as their authors. | 

Tertullian, of Western Africa,* being the most ancient Latin 
writer that has reached us, is entitled to particular attention. 
Among the important passages for the genuineness of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, are the following. 

First ; concerning the historical books of the New 'Testa + 
ment, he says : * In the first place, I consider it as established, 
that the productions termed the Gospels, were written by the 


——C——  — _ —_— 
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L ev&nlov TAavrs TO AeemOpevoy, OTs Ofs #ATHQ TOV UT 0- 
GTO0AOv, TO pO aprOv FOUTO Kat Oictoxedactrov & v O v- 
oa00u, ap apoeauy, iva (wonomdevtor tt avaoraceuc 
Toy vexowferrov xas naky tvaVerravy TOY XEXMpropevay, 7] 


xs 70vTy Oulelvuevoy Exa0T0s #OUECNT Re Oixaims, & 


04% Tov COUST OG ENOUTEYtert afaf a ecre Ka - 
KM. | 


2 Schmidt $up. cit. p. 26. 


3 Compare «4 Hanlein's Manual, - being an Introd, to N. Test. Erlanu- 
gen, 1794, part. I. p. 85-87. 
| S 
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apostles, to whom the Lord himself committed this charge of 
publishing the Gospel ; but if companions of the apostles were 
also concerned in them, they nevertheless did not act alone; but 
in conjunction with the apostles, and following them as guides z 
because the publications of the disciples of the apostles might 
be exposed to the imputation of ambitious views, if the authori- 
ty of their instructors, yea even that of Christ himself, which 
made their instructors apostles, did not support them. In a 
word we are taught the faith by the apostles Jokn and Matthew, 
and it is confirmed to us by their disciples Luke and Mark.” 

In Another passage he says: © In short, if it is evident that 
that is the more true which is the more ancient, and that the 
more ancient which is from the beginning, and that from the be- 
ginning which was derived from the apostles ; then it will in hke 
manner be evident, that what the apostolical churches held as 
inviolably sacred, they received from the apostles.—I- assert 
therefore, that the Gospel of Luke, which I defend®* to the ut- 
most, was from its first publication, in possession of - these 
(churches) ; and not only of the apostolical (churches) but also 
of all which are united with them in the bonds of a common 
faith.——The $same authority of the apostolical churches supports 
also the other Gospels, which we have likewise received through 
them, and in the form in which they had them; namely the 
Gospels of Jokn and of Matthew : and likewise that of Mark, 


Which is ascribed to Peter, whose interpreter Mark was. And 


b— 


1 Constituimus in primis, evangelicum instrumentum Apostolos auctores 
habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit im- 
positum ; si et apostolicos, non tamen solps, sed cum apostolis, et post 

quoniam praedicatio discipulorum suspecta fieri posset de 
gloriae studio, si non asistat i1i autoritas magistrorum, imo quae 
magistros aposto]Jos fecit. Deblads nobis fidem ex apostolis J ohannes et 
Matthaeus insinuant, ex opostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant.” Lib. 
IV. adv. Marcionem, c. 2. 


2 He defended the unadulterated Gospel of. Luke against the spurious 
ene of Marcion. | 
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thus the digest of Luke is commonly ascribed to Paul; for it 18 
customary to ascribe to the teachers, what their students publish- 
ed.” ——The Acts of the Apostles is quoted by Tertulhan un- 
der the title of Acta Apostolorum,? and Commentarius Lucae.? 
Eckermann, who quotes * this testimony of 'Tertullian for the 
genuineness of our Gospels, makes an attempt to invalidate its 
force. He says : 5 © Before s8uch an appeal to, the testimony 
of the apostolical church can possess any weight, it is necessary 
that it should be specifically stated, that according to the tradi- 
tion preserved in some particular church, Luke did, at a spe- 
cified time, deliver the Gospel into the hands of that church ; or 
that some friend of Luke, secing the Gospel and the Acts of the 
apostles in the hands of Luke, heard him declare, with his own 
lips, that he actually wrote them,” &c. But the principal ground 
on which 'Tertullian builds all that he says, is this : «The testimo- 
ny of the church must be regarded as infallible ; and she has 
decided in favour of : the four Gospels. 'The - truth of the 
 traditionary opinion of the apostolic churches is based upon the 
fact that the apostles were their first teachers; as though it 
would follow that after the lapse of 150 years, every thing mn 
them were till apostolic.” * 
In opposition to this, the author of ©* Reflections on the origin 
of the Gospels and Acts of the apostles”® remarks, that Tertullian 


_ ————— — 
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L In summa, si constat, id verius, quod prius, id prius, quod et ab initio, 
ab initio quod ab Apostolis, pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis 
traditum, quod apud Ecclesias apostolorum fuerit sacrosxanctum.—Dico 
itaque apud illas (ecclesias), nec solum jam apostolicas, ed apud uni- 
versas, quae illis de societate sacramenti confoederantur, id e lium 
Lucae ab initio editionis suae stare, quod cum maxime tuemur. - Eadem 
auctoritas ecclesiarum Apostolicarum caeteris quoque patrocinabitur evan- 

liis, quae proinda per illas et secundum illas habemus, Johannts dico et. 

atthaet : licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri affirmatur, cujus interpres 
Marcus. Nam et Lucae digestum Paulo adscribere solent ; capit, ma- 
gistrorum videri quae discipuli promulgarint.” Lib, IV. adv. Marcion. c. 5. 


2 Adv. Marc, V, 1. 3 De Jejunio c. 10. 4 Sup. cit. 202—205. 
5 Sup. cit, 204 &c. 6 Staudlin's Beytragen, Vol, V. p. 192 &c. 
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appeals, not to the doctrinal, but the historical tradition of the 
churches, which the apogstles founded, and to which they com- 
mitted their writings. This the whole connexion shows. In'this 
very context, he says : © We have also the support of the church- 
es of John ; for although Marcion rejected the Revelation of 
John, the whole succession of bishops from the beginning, will 
testify that John was the author.” * In order to prove that the 
Marcionite Gospel of Luke is spurious, he remarks in the same 
passage-: * But Marcion's (Gospel of Luke) is unknown to most 
persons; and it is known to none, but as originating with him.” 
Of the other Gospels he says : *We have received them from the 
apoRtolical churehes, and have precisely their text of them.” 
_ It appears therefore that there is nothing said relative to a de- 
e307 of the apostolical churches in fayour of the Gogpels ;_ but 
of the-transmission of those writings, which they originally re- 
ceived as the productions of the apoxtles, unaltered, to other 
churches. The passage of Tertullian cited below * may also 
be consulted as proof that he refers to historical tradition. * But 
Eckermann has himself retracted the above-mentioned objections 
against the force of the tradition of the church, in the preface to 
his work entitled & Explanation of all the obscure passages of 
the New Testament.” * He says: © The fact can- admit of 
no dispute,. that in the churches faunded by the- apostles, it 

_ could be known, which reputed writings of an apostle were gen- 
uine and which were spurious. And it is a remarkable ot, 


—— . 2 
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— 1 Habemns et Sedanine ecclesias alumnas. Nam etsi i Apooalypim ejus 
Marcion respuit, ordo tamen episcoporum ad originem recensus in Johan- 
nem stabit autorem. 


_ 2 Marcionis vero (Evangelium Lucae) plerioges nec notum ; nullis no- 
tum, ut non eodem natum. F Rr. 


3 Habemus per ecclesias apostolicas, et —— illas, 
4 De praescript. haereticorum, c. 36. 

S Compare Flatt's Magazine, Vol. IX. p. 31—33. 

6 Vol. I. p. VII. 
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which places the integrity of the witnesses for the genuineness of 
our canonical Gospels in the clearest light, that there have-been 
transmitted to us but two Gospels composed by apostles, and two 
others composed by disciples of apostles. Had the names un- 
der which they were submitted to the world, been fictitious, 
why were not all the Gospels ascribed to apostles, rather 

to persons who had only been their scholars ?” be oe 

One other objection raised against the validity of historical 
tradition as 8upporting the homologoumena, is this : that inthe 
earliest times, tradition supported as genuine and apogstolical 
some books which were afterwards proved to be guppomtitious ; 
and therefore it can possess no weight im the balance of histor- 
ical investigation. A reply to this objection the reader will 
find in Flatt's Magazine. ! 49 738 

Secondly, as to the Epistles of Paul. The two epistles to the 
Corinthians, the two to the 'Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, 
and those to the Galatians, the Romans, Ephesians and the Colos- 
$1ans, are quoted, by 'Tertullian, De pudicitia, c. 13—19.- 'The 
| second epistle to Timothy is cited, in Scorpiacum contra 
Gnosticos, c. 13. 'The epistle to Titus, in Praescriptiones 
haereticorum, c. 6. And that to the Philippians, in the fifth 
book against Marcion, c. 20. And throughout the whole of this 
fifth book, the epistles of Paul are frequently quoted. 

The same book, c. 21. contains a remark relative to an epis- 
tle, which, though Philemon is not named in, the text, could - 
have been no other than that addressed to him. This" epis- 
tle alone was shielded by its brevity from the falsifying hands of 
Marcion. Yet it is strange, as Marcion received this epistle to 
an indwndual, that he should reject the two to Timothy and 
the one to Titus.”? 


—_————_ 


L Stuck IX. s. 247. 

2 Soli huic epistolae brevitas sua profnit ut ſalsarias manas Marcionis 
evaderet. Miror tamen, cum ad unum hominem literas factas receperit 
(Marcion,) quod ad Timotheum duas, et unam ad Titum, recusaverit. 
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The first epistle of Peter is cited, in Scorpiac. c. 12. 14. 
and the first epistle of John, de pudicitia, c. 19. In addition to 
these passages, we will insert that above mentioned, contained 
in his Prescript. Hereticorum, c. 36. © Pass through all the 
apostolical churches, in which the seats of the apostles are till 
filled, and in which their genuine * epistles are publicly read, 
by which their voice continues to sound, and their countenances 
are ﬆtill exhibited. Is Achaia nearest to you ? Corinth is not 
distant, If you are but little removed from Macedonia, Philip- 
pi is there. If you can go to Asia, you have there Ephesus. 
But if you adjoin Italy, Rome is at hand.”* 

Fragments of Caius, who lived in the beginning of the third 
century. According to Eusebius,? Caius, attributed thirteen epis- 
tles to Paul ; whom he terms ({gov aroorolor) the holy apostle. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


The internal evidence ts wholly in favour of the genuineness of the 
books of the New Testament :—they contamn nothing incon- 
gruous with the age or other circumstances in which they 


were written. 


Michaelis has clearly shown, that the style of the books of 


——— _ ——_— ——_— 
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I Schmadt (Introd. N. Test. II. 30.) doubts whether the WT UFY of 
the apostolical epistles be meant here. Hug, (Introd. I. 93) thinks the 
phrase © literae authenticae”” s es genuine unadulterated epiztles ; and 
appeals, in support of this si tion of the word authenticus, to the pas- 

de ia, c. 11. | The learned Dr. Lardner (Works, v. II, p. 
167—8. ed. 8vo.) expresses his opinion thus : © Tertullian, by * authen- 
tic letters,” does not mean the original epistles. Nor does he mean let- 
ters in their origin a oy nt Bat by authentic, he seems to mean cer- 
tain, well atteated ; reek word is 80 used by Cicero: and by authen- 
ficae literue we are not to understand authentic letters or epistles, but 

6 zeriptures ;? 80 the word ought in my opinion to be rendered.” And in 
gupport of each of these propositions, he as usual adduces his reasons, S,] 


2 «Percurre ecclesias a 1 ranges apud quas ipsae adhuc cathedrae apos- 
tolorum 8uis locis praesidentur, apud quas authenticae literae eorum re- 
citantur, sonantes vocem, repracsentantes faciem. Proxima est tibi Achaia: 
habes Corinthum. $Si non on lone A CI habes Philippos. Si 


potes in Asiam tenders, habee eaum. Si autem Italiae adjiceris, ! babes 
Romam. 


3 Hist. Eccl. VI. 30. 
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the New Testament is an internal proof of their genuineness 3* 
and he has proved, that the historical data of the New Testament 
accord, even in the most minute circumstances, with the history 
of the time in which they were said to be written.* He has like- 
wise answered several objections, derived from the actual or ap- 
parent contradictions between other historians, especially Jose- 
phus, and the narratives of the New 'Testament. Compare on 
this subject, the very complete enumeration of the internal evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the New 'Testament writings, in 
Hianlein's Introduction to the New Testament,? and in Kleuker's 
« Full investigation of the evidences for the. genuineness'and 
credibility of the original records of christianity.”* 'These inter- 
nal evidences for the genuineness of the writings of the New 
Testament, are compressed into a narrow space, in Griesinger's 
Introduction to the books of the New Covenant} and select re- 
marks on this subject, may be found m Hug's Introduction.® 
The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, like the other Gospels, 
contain nothing which can be regarded even as an inferential, 
negative proof of their spuriousness. Eckermann, in his © 'The- 
ologische Beitrage” * has, indeed, attempted to prove the Gos- 
pels and Acts not genuine, by internal evidence. But his ar- 
guments are refuted, in the © Reflections on the origin of the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ;”* and in the Dis- 
Sertation of Storr, on the question : ©* Did Jesus represent his 
miracles to be a proof of the divinity of his-mission-?2 *- 


1 Introduction to N; Test. y 4. 10. 11. 12. 
2 See also Hug's Introduction to the N. Test. p. 8—25. 


3 Pt. I. $3—6.p. 4170. A4Vol.1. and vol. III. pt. I, p. 32—104. 
5 p. 7. 8. Stuttgard, 1799. 6 Pt. I. 5 3—5. 


7 Pt. II, in the two Diszertations : © Did Jesus-consider signs and mit 
acles asproofs bf the divinity of his mission ?”—and, *On the sure grounds 
of belief in the principal facts of the history of Jesus, and on the probable 
origin of the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles.”? 


8 Staudlins Beitrage, vol. V, p. 156—163. 
9 Flatt's Mag. pt. IV. p. 234 &c. 
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The principal objections of Eckermann, together with the 
answers to them contained in these dissertations, are the follow- 
ing : 

Objection 1. The illiterate disciples of Jesus could not well 
have possessed any skill in writing. Matthew alone, having 
been a publican, may have been an exception. 

Reply. We have no authority for asserting that the disci- 
ples of Jesus were wholly unable to write ; although their art- 
less narratives may prove that they were not acquainted with the 
artificial rules of composition.”” Again ; they may, like Paul, 
have dictated their works to others, who served as their amanu- 
enses.* Moreover, Eckermann is inconsistent with himself ; for 
he admits that the groundwork of the Gospels of Matthew, Luke 
and John, like that ofthe Acts of the Apostles, was the composition 
of those very men ; though he supposes they were re-written at 
a subsequent period, and much enlarged by spurious additions.? 

Objection 2. Prior to the commencement of the second cen- 
tury, there was no necessity for written records of the life and 
doctrines of Jesus. 

Reply. 'The inference of the non-existence of a thing from 
the fact of its being unnecessary. is, in general, not legitimate.* 
- But the contrary fact has been proved by Griesinger, in his In- 
troduction to the New Testament, p. 99, and by Eichhorn, in 
his Introduction to the New 'Testament, vol. I. p. 3. who state the 
causes why such a written record was necessary. Again ; must 
the apostles be supposed to have provided only for cages of ab- 
solute and indispensable necessity ? May there not have been 
many christians, who were desirous of possessing circurstantia] 


ne: parratives of the life of Jesus 7—- The. opponents of christanity, 


CCC” W——_ 


1 Staudlin's Beitrige, up. Cit. p. 156 &c. 

2 Flatt's Mag. sup. cit. p. 250. Staudlin's Beitrige, p. 157. 
3 Staudlin's Beit. sup. cit. Flatt's Mag. p. 249. 

4 Staudlin's Beitrage, p. 157. 
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even in the apostolical age, may have rendered it necessary, on 
many accounts, to commit to paper the history and doctrines of 
Jesus. FETs 39 

Objection 3. It is evident from the whole tenor of both 
dissertations of Eckermann, that the principal ground on which 
he builds his hypothesis of the spuriousness of the histor1- 
cal books of the New Testament, is this : The Gospels are not 
written in the spirit of Jesus and his immediate disciples ; for 
Jesus and his diseiples would not, by any means, have belief in 
their doctrines founded on signs and miracles. Now as there 
are passages in the Gospels, in which signs and miracles are pre- 
sented as proofs of the divine mission of Jesus, e. g. Matt. 11: 
20—24. 2—6: Mark 16: 11, 18. Luke 10: 13, &c. John 2: 

11, 23. 6: 26; we must believe that all such PaSSAges, and in- 

deed, whatever is either itself miraculous, or is confirmed solely 
by miracles, are the additions of later christians, who altered 
and corrupted the publications of Matthew, Luke and John, 
about the end of the first century. 

Reply. Without recurring to either the internal or externa]} 
proofs of the genuineness of the Gospels, the principal facts in 
the life of Jesus (the truth of which Eckermann admits) would 
themselves lead us to conclude, a priori, not only that Jesus 
himself believed in the extraordinary agency of God, but that | 
he would refer his hearers to miracles and signs as proofs of his 
divine miss1on. Consult © Philosophical and historico-exegetical 
Remarks on the Miracles,” in Flatt's Magazine, pt. III. $ 35— 
38. Moreover, the assumption that Jesus and his apostles 
would not have a belief in the doctrines of Jesus to be founded 
at all on miracles, is false : nor does a single one of the pagsa- 


ges which Eckermann adduces, afford the: least-ground for sneh- © 


an assertion. Compare the dissertation © Did Jesus declare 
tis miracles to be a proof of the divinity of his mission ?” in 
Flatt's Mag. pt. IV. $ 3—5. 

' 9 
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Again, if every thing miraculous in the history and doctrines 
_ of Jesus contained in our Gospels, originated with superstitious 
christians, who first appeared about the close of the first centu- 
ry ; how comes it that our Gospels obtained such a general re- 
ception throughout the christian church ? Or if it was a univer- 
sa] mania for miracles, which produced this effect ; how comes 
it that 8ome churches at least did not prefer one or other of the 
apocryphal books, in which the biography of Jesus is still more 
replete with miracles ? And if the much older fact, that Mat- 
thew, Luke and John left certain books behind them, was known 
till after the middle- of the second century ; how happens it that 
the far more recent fact, of the revision and enlargement of them, 
was at the same time unknown ? And why was not the least re- 
ference made to it, when our Gospels were universally received 
as canonical ? ! 

|  Ohjection 4. If Matthew had himself written the Gospel which 
bears his name, he would certainly have given us more of those 
excellent and instructive discourses of Jesus, which are now 
found only in Luke and John. 

Reply. It was inconsistent with the object of Matthew, to in- 
sert into his Gospel those things which he omitted and which are 
found in the other Gospels. See this proved in the work *On 
the Object of the evangelical history of John,” $ 62, 64, and 
in Staudlin's Beitrage, p. 166. 

For a literary view of the late works and dissertations, in 
which the genuineness of the Gospel of John has been either dis- 
puted or proved, by internal and external evidence, consult 
| Wegscheider's Complete Introduction to the Gospel of John, 
_ Gottingen, 1806. p. 78, &c. and Eichhorn's Introduction to the 
New Text. Vol. UH: p: 239-ed-1810. The latter work contains 
likewise a refutation of the latest objections, as advanced by Clu- 


Ml tt. m "4 —_— i... Alt —_—_—— OO I "IIS JO" I IS Jn CE — 
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1 Vide the Dissertation quoted, in Flatt's Mag. 4. p. 237—239. 
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dius in his © Uransichten des Christenthum's,” p. 50—89, Al 
tonae, 1808. | 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark contain clear internal ev- 
idence, from which the positive inference may be made, that 
the former was written by Matthew, and the latter by a disciple 
of Peter. The internal mark in the Gospel of Matthew, which 
Supports the opinion that Matthew 1s the author, 1s the narrative 
which he gives of his own call to the apostohic office, chapter ix. 
9—13. 'This subject is discussed in the work © On the Object 
of St. John,” p. 355 and 303. In the latter passage, it is re- 
marked that the insertion of a circumstantial account of the re- 
ception of Matthew into the number of the twelve, and of other 
circumstances connected with it, in a Gospel which touches $0 
seldom on the earher history of the other Apostles, 1s best ac- 
counted for by the fact, that Matthew himself is the author of this 
Gogspel. 

Several internal marks, which prove that the author of the 
Gospel of Mark was a disciple of the apostle Peter, are stated in 
Dissert. I. in Libror. N. 'T. Historicorum aliquot loca, (Opusc. 
Academica, Vol. III. p. 10.) and in the works there men- 
tioned. 'Thus, notice is taken, p. 60 &c. of the fact, that Peter 
is distinguished in the 16th verse of Mark III, by a deviation. - 
from the particular construction of the sentence which was com- 
menced 1 v. 14, and afterwards continued from y, 17 to 19;— 
that although his name is not mentioned out-of its proper place; 
$till he is not mentioned expressly as the first :—the circumstance 
that, in Mark 8: 29, merely the confession of Peter is men- 
tioned, and the answer of Jesus (Matt. 16: 17—19.) which re- 
flects such honour on Peter, omitted :—the fact that Mark, in 


 imitation'of Peter, (Acts 1: 21,) begins his account with the bap- 


tism of John :—and p. 64, note 107, it is observed, that Mark 
only (chap. 8: 22—26.) gives the history of the blind man of 
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Bethsaida, the birth place of Peter, (John 1: 45.) which may on 
that-account, have been more interesting to him. Compare 
Hug's Introduction to the New Testament, pt. II. < 27. p. 90 
&c. where the passages Mark 1: 36. 5: 37. 13: 3. 16: 7, are 
considered with reference to this point. 

—_  'The English divine, Dr Paley, in his Horae Paulinae, pub- 
liched in 1790, advances a new and pertinent argument for the 
genuineness of the thirteen epistles of Paul, and for the credi- 
bility of the Acts of the Apostles, founded on their reciprocal 
relations and references to each other, which were evidently 
the effect, not of premeditation and design, but of accidental 
coincidence.” | 

Objections have been made by late writers, drawn from in- 

ternal circumstances ; 

1. Against the genuineness of the 2d epistle of Paul to the 
Thessalonians, in Schmidt's Introd. to N. Test. pt. I. $ 112. 
note e. p. 256, &c. Compare in refutation, the remarks in Tu- 
bing. gel. Anzeigen, No. 26. p. 205, 1807. 

2. Against the genuineness of the first epistle of Paul to 
Timothy, in Schleiermacher's © Critical Letters on the reputed 
first epistle of Paul to 'Timothy,” Berlin, 1807. See a vindi- 
cation of the genuineness of this epistle, against Schleiermach- 
er's objections, in the Tiubinger gelehrten Anzeigen,” 1807, 
No. 54.—and Planck's © Remarks on the first epistle of Paul to ' 
Timothy, in' reference 'to the Critical Letters of -Prof. .Fr. 
Schleiermacher,” Gittingen, 1808. — and Hug's Introd. to N. 
Test. part I. $ 102. p. 258—263.—and Wegscheider's © Pas- 
toral letters of the apostle Paul,” part IT. GGttingen, 1810, 


-;-p--9, Rc. 


3, Against the integrity of the first epiztle of Peter, in 
Cludius © Uransichten des Christenthums,” p. 296-303. Al- 


1-This work was translated into German by Henke, Helmstagg, 1797. 
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tonae, 1808. Compare in refutation,.the Programma of Augus- 
ti, entitled : Nova, q& primae Petri epistolae authentia impug- 
natur, hypothesis sub examen vocatur. Jenae, 1808. 

4. Against the genuineness of the first epistle of John, in 
Lange's *Writings of John,” part. III. Weimar, 1797, p. 4—13, 
where the writer confesses, that these doubts can have no 
weight, when compared with the unanimous testimony of an- 
tiquity. Compare in reply, what is said in Kichhorn's Introd. 
Vol. II. p. 281, on the internal evidences of the genuineness of 
this epistle. 

Supplementary note.—On the origin and recprocal rela- 
tion of the first three Gospels. 

Consult the work © On the Object of the Gospel of. John,” 
$2, p. 235 &c. © Dissert. Lin librorunt N.'T; historicorum al- 
quot locos” (Opusc. Acad. Vol. I. p. 62 &c.) and the *Pro- 
gramma de 'fonte Evangeliorum Matthaei et Lucae,” 1794. On 
the history and literature of the different yiews concerning the 
origin and reciprocal relation of the- first three Gospels, see 
Hanlein's Introd. to N. 'Test. Vol. IL pt. 2. | Griesinger's Introd. 
to N. T. p. 19, 35; Herbert Marsh's Dissertation on the origin 
and composition of the three first canonical Gospels, in the sec- 
ond part of the notes and additions to Michaelis? Introduction to 
the New Testament, translated into German by Ernst Frederick 
Charles Rosenmuller, Gottingen, 1803, p. 137—3831 ; and Vo- 
gel on the origin of the first three gospels, in Gabler' s * Journal 
ſor seleet theological Literature,” Vol. I. pt. I. p. 1—65, 1804. 


The principal opinions in regard to the relation of the first 
three Gogpels;, which have of late been advocated, are the fol- 


lowing : 


I. That the three evangelists - copied from 'one another. 
The opinions are, that either, 

Matthew wrote first ; and Mark, when composing his Gos- 
pel, haE® Matthew's before him; and Luke had Matthew's and 
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Mark's. --See-Hug's Introd. to N. 'Test. Vol. II. p. 51--133. 
5 + Bs 

Mark formed his Gospel wholly from the two others. See 
Griesbach's © Commentatio, qua Marci evangelium totum e 
Matthaei et Lucae Commentariis decerptum esse monstratur.” 
P. I, II, Jenae, 1789, 90, printed in Commentt. 'Theolog. Ed. 
Velthusen, Kuinol, Vol. I. Paulus' Commentary on the first 
three Gospels, and Introductionis in N. 'T. Capita Selectiora, 
Jenae, 1799. No. IV. In the latter dissertation, the writer sup- 
poses that Matthew and Luke in the composition of their Gos- 
pels, had used detached and scattered Greek accounts of the 
life of Jesus, and that the same were used in part by both. Or : 

Mark wrote his gospel first ; and Matthew and Luke made 
use of it. 'This opinion 1s stated in some of the writings above 
referred to. 'The similarity between Luke and our Greek 
Matthew is accounted for by the supposition, that the Greek 
translator of Matthew made some use of Luke. See © On the 
Object of the Gospel of John,” p. 360. Or: 

Luke wrote first; and Mark availed himself of Luke's Gos- 
pel; and Matthew of both the others. See Vogel. sup. cit. p. 
34, &c. | 

I. The Evangelists derived their Gospels from one or more 
common sources, Aramaean or Greek ; such as an original 


Gospel, or different editions and translations of it. Several more 


recent modifications of this hypothesis, (which refer to the 
number or nature or language of these sources, and to the use 
made of them by the evangelists,) are found in the following 
works ; | 

la Haalein's latroduction. to. N. 'Test. sup. cit. p. 270, &c. 


In Marsh's Dissertation on' the origin and Composition of the 


first three Gospels, p. 284, &c. of Rosenmiiller's transla- 
10n. 


- 


1 And in the original English work, Bishop Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. IN. 
part. 2, p. 361, &c. 
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In Eichhorn's Introd. to N. Test. Vol. I. 1804. See also the 
Reviews of this Introduction, in the © Tubmger gelehrten An- 
zeigen,” for 1805, Nos. 18 — 20. p. 137—156. and in 
the «© Haller. Lit. zeitung,” for 1805, No. 127, &c. See 
also Hug's Introd. part. I. p. 63, &c. 


In Schmidt's Introd. to N. 'Test. part. I. $ 37—48. "Several 
critical remarks on the views which have been entertained 


of the relation of our Gospels, are contained in \ 24—43. 


In Gratz's «© New attempt to explain the origin of the first three - 
Gospels,” Tubingen, 1812. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


The testimony of the earliest heretics to the genuineness of the 
homologoumena. 


The genuineness of the homologoumena was acknowledged, 
even by those heretics of the earliest ages to whose interest the 
authority of these books was extremely prejudicial ; for they 
Sought refuge in arbitrary interpretations of the odious passages ; 
and did not presume to dispute the genuineness of the books. 
Among the Gnostics, for instance, there were some sects who 
admitted the genuineness of the books of the New 'Testament, 
but distorted their meaning by their explanations, and -main- 
tained the necessity of giving an allegorical turn to all the de- 
clarations of the apostles. Irenaeus says: *So great is the certain- 
ty m regard to our Gospels, that even the heretics themselves 
bear testimony in their favour; and all acknowledging them, 
each endeavours to establish from them his own opinion.”* He 
adds : * But all the others, (except the aforementioned Marci- 
onites, ) being puffed up by science falsely so called, do indeed 
acknowledge the genuineness of the Scriptures, but pervert 
them by their interpretations.” They moreover accused the 


1 « Tanta est circa Evangelia hec firmitas, ut et  ipsi haeretici. testimo=-- --- 


nium reddant eis, et ex ipsis egrediens unusquisque eorum conetur 8uam 
confirmare doctrinam.” Irenaeus, Lib. III. c. 11. 5 7. 


2 Reliqui vero omnes, falso scientiz nomine inflati, Scripturas quidem 
confitentur, interpretationes vero convertunt. Ibid. c. 12. $ 12.--Com 
Schmidt's-observations upon the Commentary of the Gnostic Heracleon 
on the Gospel of John ; in his Introd. to N. T, part I. p. 238. 


% 
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writers of the New Testament of accommodation, when they 
were pressed by individual passages. * These lying sophists 
assert, (says Irenaeus,) that the apostles hypocritically dispensed 
their instruction according to the capacity of their audience, 
accommodating their answers to the prejudices of the inquirers ; 
teaching the illiterate such things as would gratify their igno- 
rance, fostering the indolence of the lazy, and cherishing 
the errors of the deluded ; —and to those able to compre- 
bend the ineffable Father, they explained the deep mysteries 
of religion by parabolic and figurative representations : 80 that 
our Lord and his apostles did not (according to their views) 
teach truth as it is, but hypocritically and in accommodation 
wo the disposttions of men.”!—And in chap. 12. 6, where Ire- 
naeus utters similar sentiments relative to this Gnostic theory of 
accommodation, he makes the following impressive remark : 
* Superfluous and in vain would the advent of our Lord appear, 
if he came to tolerate and cherish the former erroneous opin- 
ions of men respecting God.” The Valentinians, one of the 
Gnostic sects, were particularly attached to the Gospel of John.* 
But it appears they had also our other Gospels, and particu- 


larly that of Luke, or at least an abridged and perhaps an 
BY ec. | ; 1 

1 « Dicunt hi, qui vanissimi sunt Sophistz, quod apostoli cum hypoc- 
risi fecerant doctrinam secundum audientium capacitatem, et responsi- 
ones $8ecundum interrogantium suspiciones, caecis ceca confabulantes 
8ecundum cecitatem ipsorum ; languentibus autem secundum lauguo- 
rem ipsorum, et errantibus secundum errorem eorum ;— his vero, qui in- 
nominabilem Patrem capiunt, per parabolas et enigmata. inenarrabile fe- 
cisse, mysterium : itaque non, quemadmodum ipsa habet veritas, sed in 
hypocrisi, et quemadmodum capiebat unusquisque, Dominum et Aposto- 
los *edidisse magisterium.” Iren, L. HI. c. 5. 5 1. 


2 « Saperfluus autem et inutilis adventus Domini apparebit, si qui- 
dem venit permissurus et servaturus uniascujusque olim insitam de Deo 
inionem.—See also Carus : Historia antiquior Sententiarum Ecclesiae 
rece de Accommodatione Christo imprimis et Apostolis tributa,” Lipsiae, 
1793, 6 16. __ 
3 Irenzus 8ays: © Hi autem qui a Valentino sunt, eo, quod est secun- 
dum Johannem, (evangelio) plenissine utentes, &c. L. II. c. 7.4 11. In 
the work ++ On the Object of the Gospel of John,” p. 52, it is remarked, 
that the Valentinians probably derived many forms of expression from the 
Gospel of John, which were unknown to the elder Gnostics. 
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adulterated copy; as we learn from Origen and Irenaeus. 
The latter, (after having adduced several parts of the 
history and doctrines of Jesus, which are contained only -in 
Luke,) says : * And many other things which are found in Luke 
alone, are made use of by both Marcion and Valentinus :? \— 
« and consequently, they, must either adopt the other contents of 
Luke, or reject these also.”* And Origen, in reply to the ob- 
jection of his opponent, © that some of the christians altered the 
Gospel in three or four different ways, in order to evade objec- 
tions;” makes these remarks : ©] know of none who adultera- ' 
ted the Gospel except the followers of Marcion, and of Valen- 
tinus, and as I suppose those of Lucian.” It likewise appears, 
that to the original number of the gospels, they added another, 
termed © the Gospel of truth :” for, otherwise they could not 
have boasted of having more Gospels than the catholic church ; 
as Irenaeus informs us they did : © The followers of Valentinus 
produce their own writings; and boast of the possesvion of 
more Gospels than really exist. Nay to such a pitch has their 
audacity risen, that to a production of their own, which has no 
resemblance to the apostolical Gospels, they ' have given the 
name of 'The Gospel of truth.”* And it seems that Valenti- 
nus, like Marcion, received the writings of Paul ; from which 


I Et alia multa sunt, quae inveniri possunt a solo Luca dicta esse, qui- 
bus et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur, Lib. III. c: 14.4 3. 


2 « Necesse et igitur, et reliqua quae ab eo (Luca) dicta- sunt, recipe- 
re eos, aut et his renuntiare. Ibid. $4, And at the end of this section, af- 
ter having again spoken of the Valentinians and the Marcionites and es- 
pecially of the former, he adds: Si autem et reliqua suscipere cogentur, 


— perfecto evangelio et apostolorum doctrine, opportet eos poe- 
niten . WY $4518 | (SPA 
| ; %Y 
5 uerexuputavrag ds 0 evayyehov allovg ous ode, 71 Tous 
c&70 Mogxuavos, xa roug ano Ovaleviiwou, ous Os xas roug ano 


Aovxavov, Contra Celszum L. IH. 4 27. | 
2 Hi vero qui a Valentino sunt, suas conscriptiones erentes, plura 
habere gloriantur quam sint ipsa evangelia. Si ROE reins Yo 
cesserunt audauciae, ut, quod ab his non olim conscriptum est, veritatis 
evangeliun titulent, in nihilo conyeniens Apostolorum evangeliis. | 


10 
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the Gnostics are aid to-have - taken proofs in support of their 
system.* For Irenaeus distinguishes Valentinus and Marcion, 
from another sect who rejected the writings of the apostle Paul.? 
Tertullian says,* that Valentinus appears to have used the 
whole collection of New 'Testament books ; and to have spared 
those which Marcion had lacerated. His only complaint 1s, 
that Valentinus perverted their meaning.4 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


The genuineness of the homologoumena acknowledged by the 
earher heretics. 


The earlier heretics made alterations and erasions in the 
homologoumena ; but acknowledged the genuineness of these 
books. © 'This is exemplified in the case of Marcion, a very an- 
cient witness, who decidedly maintained that ten of Paul's epis- 
tles were genuine ; but asserted that alterations and interpola- 
tions had been made in them, by some christians who were in- 
clined towards Judaism. Accordingly, he undertook the task 
of restoring them to their primitive form ; and actually publish- 
ed what he regarded as an improved edition of them.* He be- 
heved the Gospel of Luke to have been written, not by Luke, but 
by the apostle Paul : and this too he undertook to improve. 
Now the very fact, that Marcion regarded the Gospel of Luke, 
which he used, as a production of Paul ; evinces the existence of 
an earher opinion, that Luke was the author of this Gospel. And 
this opimon it -was,-in connexion with the passage, Coloss. 4: 14. 
where Paul mentions the salutation of © Luke the beloved phy- 


1 Irenaeus, L. III. c, 2.9 1. and c. 7. 1, remarks that the Gnostics ap- 
pealed to both passages of Paul, 1 Cor. 2: 4. and 2 Cor. 4: 4, 


2 Advers. Haeres. L.III. c.14. 9 3,4. and c.15. 5 1. Eadem autem dict- 
_ mus /iterum- et his, qui-Paulum apostolum non cognoscunt &c. _ 


3 De prescriptionibus, c. 38. 
-4 See Hug's Introduction, pt. I. p72, &c. 


$ Semleri Historiae Ecclesiasticae Capita Selecta, T. I. p. 17. 43. On 
the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 256—260.—lntroduction to the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, p. LJ. Tiibinger gel. Anzeigen, p.175 &c. 1795. 
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scian,” together with other smilar statements, which gave rise 
to the thought that the Gospel of Luke was alluded to by Paul, 
when he speaks of his Gospel, Gal. 2: 5, 7, 14, and in other pas- 
sages. The unfounded opinion, that Paul participated in the 
composition of the Gospel of Luke, arose* from a misapprehen- 
Sion of the meaning of eveyyelov in the words of Paul, (Rom. 
2: 16. and 16:25.) xare ro evayyehov pou, i. e. according to 
my Gospel ; for it was customary, early, to appropriate the 
word eveyyeov to biographies of Christ. Hence it was infer- 
red, that Paul must have left a biography of Christ ; and as there 
was none extant under his name, and as it was evident from the 
Acts of the apostles, (16:20 &c.) and from the epistles of Paul, 
(Col. 4: 14. 2 Tim. 4: 11.) that Luke was his confident ; the 
Gospel of Luke was therefore termed Paul's Gospel. Accord- 
ingly, Eusebius remarks: *It is $aid, that Paul referred to 
the Gospel of Luke, when he used the expression, © accord- 
ing to my Gospel,” as if he were writing concerning a Gospel of 
his own.”* In addition to this, it was a customary saying, that 
Mark's Gospel sprung from the sermons of Peter, and - Luke's 
Gospel from those of Paul. % This Irenaeus says : © Mark 
himself, who was the scholar and interpreter of Peter, trans- 
mitted to us im writing what Peter announced. And Luke, 
the follower of Paul, recorded the Gospel which Paul preach- 
ed.”* Such observations would not have become current, had 


it not been well known that Gospels were extant bearing the 
names of Mark and Luke. 


1 See * On the object of John,” 5 54, 56. 


: ; Fo: 

p&0% 0s, ws ape rov xara Aovxay evayyelgy uvnuovvew 0 

Tlavios twyev, onnvie we TE t9.0U Tevos evaxyyeliou youpav 

ee7E Kara to £vuyyslev wou, Hist. Bcc, W240 
3 Compare Schmidt's Introd. pt. I. P. 50, 

1 Marcus discipulus et interpres Petri, et ipse que a Petro annuntiata 

erant per scripta (e770apws),nobis tradidit. Et Lucas sectator Pauli, 


nod ab illo predicabatur evyanzelium ir 1; A3gs 4 
in. c. 1.4 1. gelium in libro condidit, Adv. Haerezes, L. 
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Supplementary note. 
On the Gospel of Marcion, and the different hypotheses concerning it. 

The various and opposite hypotheses concerning the Gos- 
pel of Marcion are the following : 

Pirst, the Gospel of Marcion differed? from our Gospel of 
Luke, but was related to it in its origin. 

Loffler expresses his opinion thus : *'The Gospel of Mar- 
cion was probably not an adulterated copy of Luke's Gospel, 
but a distinct one ; which, in some sections coincided with Luke 
even verbatim, but in others, was $0 different from it, especially 
in the arrangement and selection of its narratives, that although 
they were distinct Gospels, both were derived from the same 
primitive source.” See his © Dissertatio : Marcionem Paul 
epistolas et Luce evangelium adulterasse dubitatur,” 1788, in- 
Serted in the Commentt. Theol. edit. a Velthusen, Kuinol, et 
Ruperti, Vol. 1. No. 6. 

J. E: C. Schmidt, in his Manual of christian ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. 1. p. 263 &c. ed. 1801, observes : © The Gospel 
of Marcion appears to have been a distinct. Gospel, which had 
no other relation to that of Luke, than that which the first three 
Gospels yet extant bear to each other.” —And in his Introd. to 
N. Test. Vol. 1, p. 131, he says: © Marcion's Gospel may ei- 
ther have proceeded, principally, from the same sources from 
which that of Luke was derived ; or it may itself have been one 
of those sources.” 

Eichhorn $ays, in his Introduction to N. Test. Vol. 1. p. 141. 
76, © 'The Gospel of Marcion belongs to the same principal 
branch of the io. ar trunk of 0 our three Chaaaticyy Gospels and 


CET —_w_— C_—_—— — =—_ a 


I See the work, *On the Object of t the —y of Ys 7; P- 255,—and $ 
4. Illust. 1. of this work. 


2 Sealer, in his Prol 


in Epist. ad Galatas, p. 16, says: Marcion apud 
8010s tantum usus fuit angle unico, quod non omnino conveniebat cum 
Mis quatuor (evangeliis.) 
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The same Gospel, which fell into the hands of Marcion in a very 
unfinished tate, appears to have been one of the gources of the 
Gospel of Luke, and to have served as its groundwork, And 
if the copy which reached Luke, was not more finished and 
comprehensive than Marcion's Gospel, it was Luke himself who 
gave it greater comprehensiveness and a better form ; and with 
the aid of the other sources which he possessed, brought it to 
its present state.” Compare Gabler's Journal for select 'Theo- 
log. Literature, Vol. 3. No. 1. p. 67. 

Feilmoser, in his Introduction to the books of the-N. 'Test. 
p. 153. Inspruck, 1810, remarks : * Marcion used one of the 
imperſect narratives, which were extant before Luke wrote, (1: 
1—4.) : Luke also availed himself of the aid of the same doc- 
ument in the composition of his gospel.” 

Secondly, Marcion's Gospel was an abbreviated and revi- 
sed copy of the Gospel of Luke. | 

It was a revised copy, which may have approximated near- 
er to the genuine original Gospel of Luke, than our canonical 
copy- See Corrod!'s © Attempt to shed light on the Jewish and 
Christian Canon.” pt. 2. p. 174. 

The conjecture, that it was the genuine original Gospel of 
Luke, was advocated by J. E. C. Schmidt in his Dissertation - 
on ©*'The genuine Gospel of Lake.” He subsequently re- 
nounced the hypothesis ; but it was again Supported by Charles 
Christian Ludwig Schmidt, in the * Repertory: for biblical Lit- 
erature &c. part I. p. 58 &c. 1803. See, in refutation of this 
hypothesis, Siiskind : Symbolarum ad illustranda quaedam 
evangeliorum loca, P. II. p. 3—387, 1803. 

Marcion's Goapel and our Luke, may have been diferent re- 2 
vis10ns of the original Luke. Hinlein, in 'his * Manual Intro- 


1 Henke's Magnaine for 
pt. 3, P« 468—520, 1796, 


Religious Philogopby and Exegesis, \ Vol. 5. 
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duction to the New 'Testament,” expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing terms : © Marcion's Gospel must have been an ancient, 
abbreviated recension—probably one in use before his time, in 
his native country—of that text, which somewhat altered and 
more full, was in possession of the Catholic Church, under the 
name of Luke's Gospel. Perhaps Luke was himself the author 
of two editions of his Gospel ; the first more concise, which he 
used as a text-book in his public discourses on the history of 
christianity ; the other more prolix, which he delivered to The- 
ophilus, or to a number of hellenistic readers, in order to satisfy 
their desire of possessing a historical work, which should em- 
brace the oral as well as written evangelical traditions. - In this 
case, if the first of these copies was delivered by Luke to some 
layman or small church, in the northeastern provinces of Asia 
Minor ; and fell into the hands of different parties, before the 
other apostolical Gospels appeared ; and was circulated among 
them anonymously, yet under the authority of the apostle Paul ; 
and geveral years afterwards, the second and more full copy was 
introduced into the larger catholic churches from Achaia, Antio- 
chia, Cesarza or Alexandria ; these circumstances would ac- 
_ count, satisfactorily, for the difference between the copies, and 
for the attachment of each party, orthodox and heretical, to its 
own recension ; and also for the reciprocal charges of corrupt- 
ing the Gospel, without supposing either party guilty of inten- 
tional and actual falsification of their copy. The diverse ac- 
counts of 'Theophilus' place of residence, and of the place where 
Luke's Gospel was composed, and whence it was first promul- 
gated, afford some countenance to the cuppoattion of a dupli- 
_ cate recenson.” 


- Thardly, Marcion's Gospel was a compilation, made up of. o 


extracts from the other evangelists, and especially from Luke. 


— 


IPart 2. p. 376 &c. Erlangen, 1800. 
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See Griesbach's Historia textus grec. epistolarum Paulinarum, 
Spec. I. Sect. III. < 8. p. 92. Paulus, in his © Supplements 
to the Commentary on the Gospels,” p. 36. Laubeck, 1808, re- 
marks : © It is evident from Tertullian, (adv. Marcion,) that 
Marcion formed an abstract of the Gospels and epistles, in which 
he (wisely) omitted every thing that was to be explained only 
by a reference to Jewish customs, or that harmonized with the 
former prevalent views, in order that such things might not be 
publicly read to his anti-Judaizing people.” 

Fourthly, Schelling, in his Dissert. de Marcione- Paullina- 
rum epistolarum Emendatore, ('Tubingen 1795,) attempts to 
make it appear probable, that the Fathers, Irenaeus, 'Tertullian 
and Epiphanus, never saw Marcion's copy ; and that Tertullian 
in particular, set down as Marcion's falsifications, all the appa- 
rently suspicious readings and glosses which he found in his own 
copy ; and in some places, merely conjectured what Marcion 
must have omitted in order to support his system.” Compare 
the objections to this hypothesis, in the © 'Tubinger gel. Anzei- 
gen,” No. 60. 1795. | 

Fifthly, Bolten in his © Translation of Luke's account of 
Jesus the Messiah, with notes,” 1796, Preface, $ 8—11, con- 
siders the deviations of Marcion's Gospel of Luke from the 
commonly received copy, as deducible from the following three - 
Sources: 1. Many of them are slight variations,-such as occur-in 
other MSS. and in the translations and citations of the Fathers. 
2. Several accounts contained in our Lake, were omitted by 
Marcion and his followers, either because they regarded them 
as.the spurious additions of another hand, or because, not :be- 
lieving the divine origin of Luke's Gogspel, they thought. they 
had a right to subject his accounts to. the-ordeal-of-their-crit-- 
Icism. ' 3. 'The doctrinal views of Marcion affected in some 


F 
[ 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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measure certain passages, because he doubted the divine origin 
and the infallibility of Luke. 


The following are the principal argunents, adduced in the 
works -above- cited, -to- vindicate Marcion from-the charge of 


adulterating the epistles of Paul, and especially the Gospel of 
Luke : 

1. The accusation of his having adulterated the New Tes- 
tament, advanced by the Fathers of the church, originated 
partly from want of information, and partly from suspicion and 
injustice towards the heretics. 

2. Nearly all the alterations, which the Fathers and partic- 
ularly 'Tertullian cite from the canon of Marcion, are of such a 
kind, as Marcion would not have made with a view to favour 
his doctrinal peculiarities. And, from the well known pene- 
tration of Marcion, it would be unaccountable, if he really un- 
dertook to model the Gospel of Luke into accordance with his 
own views, why he suffered s0 many passages, which are un- 
favourable to them, to remain. 

3. The Gospels of Mark and John might, with much less 
alteration, have been made to favour his Gnostic philosophy, 
more directly, than the Gospel of Luke. 

4. Marcion's Gospel had not the name of its author prefixed 
to it, as Tertullian himself informs us.* And the Fathers only 
inferred, from the similarity of Marcion's Gospel to that of . 
Luke, that the former was an adulteration of the latter. Ter- 
tullian expresses himself thus: © Marcion appears to have $e- 
lected Luke from' among our evangelists to be lacerated.” ? 
* He endeavoured to represent as corrupt the genuine Gospels, 
which were published with the names of the apostles or their 


_ 1L,1V, contra Marcionem, | @$.... Marcion Evangelio. suo-nullum ad- 
scribit autorem.” 

"" 2 Fx his commentatoribus, quos habemus, Lucam videtar Marcion ele- 
-is8e, quam caederet, Lib, IV. cont. Marc. c. 2. 
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scholars, (Mark and Luke,) that he might transfer to his own 
 Gospel that authority which he wrested from them.”* In like 
manner Irenaeus says.:  Marcion, rejecting- the whole Gogspel, 
Still glories in having a Gospel :”* i. e. he sets his Gospel in op- 
position to the four Gospels of the Catholic Church. 


In reply to these hypotheses and objections, 

The following arguments are advanced, in the writings of the 
author of this work, in the Review of Schelling's dissertation 
contained in the "Tub. gel. Anzeigen, No. 60, for 1795, in 
Suskind's Symbb. ad illustranda quaedam evangeliorum loca. P. 
Hl. p. 3 etc. in Hug's Introd. to N. Test. part I. p. 64—66. and 
in Arneth's tract, © On Marcion's acquaintance with our New 
Testament canon, and on his Gospel in particular,” Liritz, 1809. 

Reply to obj. 1. Both Irenaeus and Tertullan confidently 
assert, that some things were omitted in the copy of Marcion. 
The former says : * Marcion and his followers, have underta- 
ken to mutilate the Scriptures; some books indeed they rejec- 
ted entirely, but the Gospel of Luke and the epistles of Paul 
they mutilated, and then pronounced what themselves had SPa- 
red to be genuine.” And again : © Marcion gave his followers 
a fragment of the Gospel. And he cut to pieces the epistles 
of the apostle Paul in \the sxame manner,” &c.* And : « Cur- 


— 


1 « Connititur ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum, que pro- 
pria et 8ub Apostolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam Apostolicorum, ut sci- 
licet fidem quam illis adimit,- suo-conferat.” Ibid:-c. 3; 


2 Marcion, totum rejiciens evangelium, pariter gloriatur 8e habere 
evangelium. Advers. Hzreses, III. c. 11.9 9. 


3 Marcion, et qui ab eo sunt, ad intercidendas conversi sunt criptures, 
quasdam quidem in totum non cognoscentes, secundum Lucam autem 
evangelium, et epistolas Pauli decurtantes, hec- bx.lavcred es8e Feats. wi 
ipsi minoraverunt. Irenaeus, III. c, 12. 4.12. 


4 « Marcion particulam evangelii tradidit su1s. zimiliter antem et apos- 
toli Paull epistolas abscidit.” L. I. c. 27. 92. | 


11 


b 
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tailing the Gospel of Luke, they boast that they have a Gospel.”” 
Now it is certain, and admitted even by those who would ab- 
8olve Marcion from the charge of adulteration, that 8ome of the 
omissions do favour the views of this heretic. Such for exam- 
ple, was the omission of Coloss. 1: 15, 16 ; concerning which, 
the declaration of 'Tertullan (adv. Marcionem, V, 19,) © hezc 
Marciom displicere oportebat,” does not imply that Marcion 
merely omitted that text ; for immediately after he says : ©* que 
Marcion detraxit,” i. e. which Marcion severed from his copy.? 
Such too was the omission of the first. chapters of Luke, from 
ch. I—IV : 31 ; for Marcion's Gospel does not begin until the 
31st verse of ch. IV. It has indeed been asserted, in the © Dis- 
Sertation on the genuine Gospel of Luke,”* that the omission of 
the first chapters of Luke seems contrary to the interest of an 
opposer of the Jewish Christians ; because the account of the 
conception of Mary by the Holy Ghost, which rests exclusive- 
ly * on the Gospel of Luke, subsequently became one of the 
prune discriminating doctrines between the Jewish Christians 
and those who adhered to. Paul: but in the-work on the 
** Object of the Gospel of John,”® it is remarked, that this omis- 
Si0n accorded perfectly well with the systerm of Marcion, who 
denied the humanity and birth of Jesus, as is evident from Ter- 
tullian, contra Marcion. III. 2. 9. Compare Suskind, 1. c. p. 19 
—22. 

It would be a groundless conclusion, to infer that, because 
Tertullian does not specify more important omissions-in-the 
Gospel of Marcion, therefore no more existed. Tertullian him- 


1 « Hoc quod est secundum Lucam evangelium decurtantes, gloriantur 
8e habere evangelium,” Lib, III. c. 14.4 4, See also many pazssages in 
Tertullian's five books against Marcion. 


2 Comp. Tiibing. gel. Anzeigen. No. 60, for 1795. 
3 Turtullian ady. Mar. E.1V.17%, 

4 Henke's Magazine, Vol. 5. pt. 3. p. 485 &c. 

s See, in contradiction of this assertion, Matt. 1:18. 6 p, 260. 
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gelf asserts the contrary. He says that his object was, to confute 
Marcion with what occurred in his own Gospel : .and he states, 
that he passed unnoticed many omissions in it. 'Thus he says: 
« It - is evident, from-our-entire copy of -the-epistle to-the Ro- 
mans, how many chasms Marcion chose to make in it. I will 
avail myself only of such passages against him, as through 
negligence or blindness he omitted to expunge.” It is there- 
fore not true, as seems to be supposed in the dissertation of 
Loffler,? that he promises to adduce in the sequel, other speci- 
mens of such omissions ; for he merely appeals to the fact, that 
a comparison of Marcion's Gospel with our entire copy, would - 
present them ; and says that he will use such passages as were 
destructive of Marcion's system, and yet were retained 1m his 
Gospel. © Here again, I leap over a very large chasm in the 
mangled Scriptures; and $seize upon a subsequent passage 
found in Marcion's text.” And ©*(Marcion) erased some things 
which militated against his opinion and were in favour of the 
Creator, — i. e. which proved that the God who sent Christ, is re- 
ally the Creator of the world ; which tenet Marcion denied, S.] 
-——pretending, that they were interpolations of the advocates of 
the Creator ; but whatever accorded with his views, he retained. 
These I will collect, and to these adhere; provided they are in 
our favour, and confute the presumption of Marcion. 'Fhen it 
- will appear, that the same heretical blindness expunged the for- 
mer and retained the latter. 'Thus the design and form of my - 
work will be preserved, when its basis 1s admitted by both 


— 


_— — 


— — 


I Quantas fovyeas in. ista vel maxime epistola (ad Romanos) fecerit, au- 
ferendo, que voluit, de nostri instrumenti integri parebit. Mihi suffi- 
cit, que proinde eradenda non vidit, quasi 9. an ac coecitates ejus 
accipere. Contra Marcionem, L. V. c. 13. 


26 VI. 
' 3 Sahio et hic ' 


hendo &c, L. V. c. 14. 
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parties.” See the review of Schelling's © Dissertatio de 
Marcione,” in the Tibinger Gelehrten Anzeigen.? 

Reply to obj. 2. 'The objection, that on the one hand, 
Marcion could have had no motive for many of the omissions 
found in his Gospel; and on the other, that his retaining 80 
many things which are opposed to his system, cannot be account- 
ed for ;z is answered by Arneth in the following manner : & 'The 
major part of his omissions may be accounted for by his system ; 
and others are so explained by the Fathers, who certainly were 
better acquainted with his system than we. 'Those of less con- 
Sequence may have been only common various readings, since 
the majority of them occur in other copies besides those of Mar- 


cion. Still s0me of his omissions remain unaccounted for ; as 
well as the retention of a yet greater number of passages. But 
let it not be forgotten, that our acquaintance with Marcion's sys- 
tem is imperfect ; and that, as many passages in Tertullian shew, 
he often took refuge in peculiar explanations. Nor are we au- 
thorized, considering the age and circumstances in which he 
lived, to ascribe to him the views, the penetration, the ound 
reasoning, and the learned precision of the present day.” 

In the above mentioned dissertation of Suskind,* reasons are 
assigned for the retention and omission of a number of the par- 
ticular passages in Marcion's Gospel. 

Reply to obj. 3. Marcion must have rejected the Gospels 
of Mark and John, as well as that of Matthew 3; because John, 


I. (Marcion) contraria queque-sententie sue-erasit, conspirantia cum 
Creatore, quasi ab assertoribus ejus intexta : competentia autem senten- 
tiae su@ reservavit. Hezc conveniemus, hec amplectemur,si nobiscum magi 
ſuerint, si Marcionis praesumptionem percusserint. 'Taunc et illa constabit 
eodem vVitio heretice coecitatis erasa, quo et hec reservata. Sic ha- 


pebit intentio et forma opusculi nostri, sub illa utique conditione, que ex 
utraque parte condicta sit. L. IV. c.6. 


..2 No. 60, for 1795 ; and compare. Arneth, sup., cit. p..7. 
3 gup. cit. p. 39. *p.17. s. p. 19-24. 
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and Peter the tutor of Mark, were Jewish - apostles.* In his 
eyes, © they were (praevaricationis et simulationis suspecti us- 
que ad depravationem Evangelii?) suspected of equivocation 
and deception, and even of corrupting the Gospel.” Nay, ac- 
cording to 'ertullian, the second chapter to the Galatians was 
Marcion's cardinal passage ; from which he drew, by false in- 
terpretation, what he laid to the charge of the other apostles. 
Tertullian says : © But Marcion, having obtained the epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians, in which Paul censures even apostles 
themselves, ® as having not walked uprightly according to 
the truth of the Gospelz and in which - he hkewise accuses 
some false prophets * of perverting the Gospel of Christ ; 
labours to destroy the authority of those Gospels which were 
published with the names of the apostles or their scholars ; that 
he might transfer to his own Gospel the authority of which he 
had robbed them.” 

Reply to Objection 4. Although Marcion prefixed no name 
to his Gospel, till his canon contained no writings but those of 
Paul. 'This one fact is sufficient to show whose this Gospel 
'was to be: and his followers at least, professed that the conclu- 
sion of Marcion's Gospel was the work of Paul, (the other parts 


_y— 


1 « On the Object of John,” p. 258. 2 Tertal. IV. 3. 3 Gal. 2: 14. 
4 Gal. 2: 4 Compare Arneth, 5 XIV. p. 42. 


5 Sed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos 
apostolos suggillantis, ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evange- 
lii, simul et accusantis pseudapostolos quosdam, pervertentes evangelium 
Christi, connititur ad destruendum statum evangeliorum eorum, que 
proprio et 8ub Apostolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam Apostolicorum, - 
ut scilicit fidem, quam illis adimit suwo conferat. L. IV. c. 3. That 
Marcion relied much on the epistle to the Galatians, appears als 
from his arrangement of PauPs epistles. The other nine epistles which 
he received, were all placed according to size ; but the epistle to the Ga- 
latians, which is certainly smaller than those to the Corinthians and Ro- 
mans, was placed first. This we learn from the 5th book of Tertullian 
against Marcion, in which he goes regularly through Marcion's Canon of 


_ Paul's epistles; - and in chapter Il. begins thus: Principalem-adversus 


Judaismum epistolam, nos 'quoque confitemur, que Galatas docet.”” 
See « Object of John,” p. 255—258. 


6 « Object of John,” p. 259, 


% 
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being derived from Christ himself.)* Inasmuch as Marcion's at- 
tack, (according to the passage of 'Fertullian,? adduced above,) 
was directed against all our four Gospels ; it of course referred 
to the Gospel of Luke, which Marcion himself used, though the 
attack was directed only against the catholic or universally re- 
ceived (and according to him, adulterated) copy of Luke. 
A collection of the fragments of Marcion's Gospel, taken 
from Epiphanius, is found in Eichhorn's Introd. pt. I. p. 606 
— 629; and another, from 'Tertullian and Epiphanius, in Ar- 
neth's work, p. 15—36. 

Finally : it is not probable that the alterations contained in 
Marcion's Gospel, (which 'Tertullian evidently had in his pos- 
Ses8ion, as he speaks $0 specifically of it, and of its deviations 
from the catholic Gospel,) had already been made in it when 
it fell into the hands of Marcion.* Because 

There is nothing found in Marcion's Gospel, as far as we 
are acquainted with it, which may not have been taken from 
Luke.* It contains the same narratives as our Gospel, arrang- 
ed in the same order, and couched in the same words. 'This 
is evident from Tertull. IV. 7 &.. The commencement of 
his Gospel : * Anno XV, principatus Tiberiani, (Deus) de- 
Scendit in civitatem Galilee Caphernaum,” [in the fifteenth 
year of the administration of Tiberius, God descended to Ca- 
pernaum, a city of Galilee, ] Luke 4: 31, wears the _ of an 
adulterated Gospel.* And 

The fact that Marcion complains of designed interpolations 


1 Dissertatio de catholicarum epistol. occasione, not. 124. 
2 Contra Marcionem, IV. 3. 
3 See Hanlein's lntrod. to N. Test. vuP. cit. p. 374. 

 ©4 See $4. IN. 1. of this work. 


_ ._. » Dizzertatio, de catholicarum epistolarum 'occagione et consilio, Not, 
124. 1789. 


6 « On the object of John,” p. 259 &c. 
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in the catholic ; Goapel of Luke, whenever it differed from his, 
is calculated to awaken suspicion of adulteration on his part. 
Turtullian says : * Tf that Gospel of Luke which we possess, is 
the 8ame that Marcion in his Antitheses charges with adultera- 
tion by the advocates of Judaism, in order to make the law and 
prophets harmonize with it, and thus to fabricate a Christ ; it 
follows, that he could not have preferred this accusation against 
that Gospel, if he had not known it.” Moreover, - 

Tertullian uniformly assumes it as admitted, that Marcion 
professed to amend the Gospel of Luke. Marcion must there- 
fore himself have made this profession ; or at least never have 
asserted the contrary, that he found his Gospel in this altered 
State. Again, 

If Marcion's Gospel had been one of the sources used by 
Luke 3 then this source would not be known in any other man- 
ner even by name. And 

It would be something very remarkable, if so fruitful a 
Source, as Marcion's Gospel must have been, had contained 
nothing of the baptism of Jesus, or of his entrance into Jerusa- 
lem. And 

Luke must certainly have been the author of a Wh por- 
tion of the Gogpel which bears his name, than. he could have 
been on the supposition of his having drawn from 80 rich a 
Source as the Gospel of Marcion ; this is evident from the pre- 


face of Luke's Gospel itself, and from a comparison of it with 


those parts of the Acts of the apostles which Law composed 
ndopennangy and alone. 


———_. 


i Am A 


1 « Sj id evangelium, quod Luce refertur, penes nos ipsum est, quod 
Marcion per Antitheses suas arguit, ut interpolatum a protectoribus Juda- 


ismi ad concorporationem legis et prophetarum, qua etiam Christum inde = 


confingerent : utique non potuisset arguere, nisi quod invenerat.” 


D - P 4 FF N , 
—_— Am ESSE... on ae edt 3. © AC 2. %.” 
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Testimon etics. acknowledg 
of the pf what they enter, ry ng — 
r authors. 

'The Ehbionites rejected the epistles of Paul, not because 
they denied Paul to be the author of them, but because they 
regarded Paul himself as an apostate from the Mosaic law : 
* Ebionei (says Irenaeus') Apostolum Paulum recusant, apos- 
tatam eum legis dicentes.” It was doubtless for the same 
reason, that they rejected the Gospel of Luke ; because it was 
the production of a companion of the apostle Paul, and was 
commonly abscribed to Paul himself. See the preceding Nlus- 
tration. The meaning, in the passage of Irenaeus which treats 
of the Ebionites,? is not : © 'Those who reject the apostle Paul, 
(the Ebionites,) receive: that portion of the Gospel history and 
_ doctrine, which is found in Luke alone ; and therefore they are 
bound to admit what Luke testifies of Paul in the Acts of the 
apostles ;” but the meaning of Irenaeus was this : * The Ebion- 
ites who reject Luke, thereby rob themselves of many indispen- 
sably necessary parts of the history of Christ, which are found only 
in Luke ; they therefore do not possess a complete Gospel histo- 
ry.” He reasons thus : © If they reject the authority of the apos- 
tle Paul, then they must discard Luke, who in his Acts of the 
apostles, gives an account of the election of Paul to the apos- 
 tleship; but if they discard Luke, they deprive themselves of 
those important parts of the Gospel history, which are contain- | 


——ES _— lth. _— ——__———— 
—_— <4 
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1 Lib. I. c. 26. $2. 


2 Eadem autem dicimus iterum et his, qui Paulum apostolum non cog- 
- noscant, quopiam-(quod) aut -reliquis verbis Evangelii, quae.per solum - 
Lucam in nostram venerunt agnitionem, renuntiare debent, et non uti eis ; 
aut 8 illa recipiunt omnia, habent necessitatem, recipere etiam eam testi-. 
ficationem, quae est de Paulo. II, 15, $ 1. 
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ed in Luke alone." And as they cannot < coknenletian the apos- 
tolic authority of Paul, because they reject the Acts of the 
Apostles ; they are guilty of despising a choice made by Christ 
himself, which rests on the testimony of Luke. But that Luke's 
narrative is not true, is what they are unable to prove : for by 
the very fact, that God committed to Luke alone, the charge 
of recording (in his Gospel) a large and essential part of the 
history of Jesus, he confers credibility on his narrative of the | 
history and doctrines of the apostles.” — Although the Gogspel 
of Luke was held in no estimation by the Ebionites, in conse- 
quence of the person of its author, and although they used ex- 
clusively the Gospel of Matthew ;? still it will not follow, that the 
reason why they esteemed the Gospels of Mark and John 
$0 little, was either because they entertained no personal re- 
spect for these men, (for it is admitted that Peter, the tutor of 
Mark, and John, were held in the most respectful estimation by 
the Jewish christians;) or because they denied the genuineness 
of the Gospels which were attributed to John and to the pupil 
of Peter. Perhaps the Gospel of John was not admitted into 
the canon of the Ebionites, because it was published at a very 
late period, and thus was unknown to this sect of Jewish chris- 
tians, till the time when they were prejudiced against all produc-. 
tions which came from the gentile christians. 'The Gospel of 
Matthew was preferred to the earlier one of Mark, in conse- 
quence of its being written in the vernacular tongue of Pales- 
tine, the seat of the Ebiomtes. 

Marcion, on the other hand, who. admitted the authority of 
the apostle Paul alone, rejected the Gospels of Matthew, of 
Mark (or Fw) and of John; not however because he denied 


l——_—— 


— 


1 And that this was really the cage, is evident from the fact that those, "AG 
who according to L. I. c. 26. 4 2. rejected the apostle Paul, used no oth- 
er Gospel than that of Matthew. 


2 Irenaeus, Lib. I. c. 26.5 2, III. c, 11.97. 
12 
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their genuineness; but because he denied their authors to possess 
any authority, they being -apostles of the circumcision, whom 
Paul himself had rebuked. See Tustration 8th; note. In like 
manner, it must be supposed that the reason why Marcion re- 
jected the Acts of the apostles, was not that he denied Luke to 
be its author ; but because the Acts of the apostles was not as- 
cribed to Paul, as the Gospel of Luke was ; (see Illust. 8th); and 
because the book of Acts speaks favourably of the apostles of 
the circumcision, to whom Marcion was opposed. And this 
willremove the objection, which has been urged against the 
opinion that Marcion's Gospel was an adulterated copy of 
Luke's Gospel, viz. that if it were 80, then Marcion would 
doubtless have received the other production of the same Luke, 
the Acts of the apostles.! 

In order to account for Marcion's rejecting the epistles to 
Timothy and "Titus from his collection of PauPs epistles, it is 
not necessary to suppose, that he doubted their genuineness. 
« Perhaps the reason for their omission * was, that they seem to 
have been intended rather for ministers than for churches at 
large, and Marcion intended i his canon to specify only those 
books which were to be read publicly.” Loffler and others 
Suppose, that these epistles had not yet come to his knowledge. 
Compare what is said in Arneth's work, p. 44, in favour of the 
Supposition, that Marcion was acquainted with more of the New 
Testament writings than are contained in his canon. 


ILLUSTRATION 1090. 


The nature of the objections of later heretics, proves the gen- 
uineness of the homologoumena. 


[And when in the course of time, those heretics began to 
_ dispute-even-the genuineness of _ these- writings, they _did not 


—__ 


1 Schmidt's Handhuch der christlichen Kirchengesch. part I. p. 264. 
2 « The Object of John,” p. 257. 
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urge the want of ancient testimony in their favour, or attempt to © 


impugn their genuineness with any historical objections ; but 
they were contented to adduce $ome trifling, pretended, doc- 
trinal objections, extorted from the books themselves.] 

* Such were the objections of the Alogians,* against the Gos- 
pel of John. They? denied the continuance of the extraordi- 


nary gifts of the spirit in the church, in opposition to the Mon- 


tanists ; but they could not defend themselves against their op- 
ponents, without absolutely rejecting the Gospel of John, which 
contained the promise of the Paraclete. "Their sohicitude to dis- 
prove the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, preponderated over 
every historical argument which could be adduced. Irenaeus 
remarks : © But others do not admit the representation given in 
the Gospel of John, in which the Lord promised that he would 
send the Paraclete (Comforter) ; but reject both this prophetic 
Spirit and the Gospel itself; in order that they may oppose the 
gift of the spirit, which according to the decree of the Father, 
| was poured out upon the human family in these late days.” 
It was only the later Alogians, who without hesitation ascribed 
the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse to Cerinthus.* 


1 It was the opinion of Dr Lardner, that no heretics ever existed, who 
rejected the Gospel and first epistle of John, and yet received the other 
Gospels and the other books of the New Testament, as these Alogians are 
S8Upposed to have+«done.——They were $80 called probably, because they 
© rejected God the Logos,” as Epiphanius informs us, (p. 396, 397); the 


name &-40y06 being expressive of their sentiments, Dr Lardner there- 
fore maintained, that © as no notice is taken of them in Irenaeus, Eusebius 
or any other ancient writer before Philaster and Epiphanius,”? this heresy 
was probably invented upon the occasion- of the controversy with the Mil- 
lenarians. See also Dr Semler's Historische Einleitung &c. 2 Abschn. 
1 Abth, 3. Hauptst. 5 38. Anmerk 204. 8S. 


2 « The Object of John,” 5 24—27. 


3 Alii vero, utdonum spiritus frustrentur, quod in novissimis temporibus se- 
cundum placitum patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non 


admittunt, quae est secundum Joannis Evangelium, in qua Paracletum 
2 miszurum. Dominus promisit, sed- simul <t © = — et propheticum _ 
repellunt spiritum.”” Trenaeus adv, Heres. III. 11.9. 


4 Sup. cit. p. 69, 70. Compare Tiibing, Mag. No. 6. p. 116—118, and 
No. 11. p. 91. and Wegscheider*s Introd. to the Gospel of John, p. 101 
103. Eichhorn's Introd. part. II. p., 243. 
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Such also were the doubts of some unknown persons men- 
tioned by Origin, as to the genuineness of the second epistle to 
Timothy. The remark of Origen * is this : © Some have ven- 
tured to reject the second *epistle to "Timothy, on account of 
the passage 2 Tim. 3: 8. (/arvys xa IapSprs avreoryouy Mov 
oe4,) quasi habentem in se textum alicujus secreti ;? but they 
were not able to substantiate their opinion.” 

Similar were the objections of Faustus, to the genuineness 
of the Gospels and the writings of Paul. 'The principal argu- 
ments of this Manichaean against the writings of the New 'Tes- 
tament, were their inconsistency with many parts of his system, 
and other trifling internal considerations.* 

On the. collective evidence of the orthodox and heretics for 
the books of the New Testament, see Hanlein's Introduction to 
_ the New Test. (pt. I. p. 72—108.) Kleuker on the genuine- 
ness and credibility of the manuscript records of Christianity, (pt. 
HI. Vol. L. p. 349—468.) Hug has collected, from the frag- 
ments of the heretics of the 2d century, testimonies in favour of 
all the homologoumena of the New 'Testament, except the epis- 
tle to 'Titus. (See his Introd. pt. I. p. 41—83.) 


—— KM 
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I Opera 'T. XII. edit. Wurtzb. p. 249. 


2 3. @. some have rejected 2 Tim. 3: 8, (Jannes and Jambres opposed Mo- 
5s,) as if this passage contained something mysterious. 8, 


_ 3 See Michaelis Introd. N.T, 5 2, and © On the Object of John,” p. 222. 
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$ 3. Genuineness of the antilegomena, or disputed books. 


Origen (1) and Eusebius (2) both acknowledge, 
that the Apocalypse was unanimously received as 
genuine, by the earliest writers; yet the former 
was a 8trenuous opposer of the Chiliasts, and the 
latter not an unprejudiced witness. (3) With this 
acknowledgment, the testimony of the earliest writ- 
ings which have reached us, perfectly accords. (4) 
And even the open assailants of the Apocalypse, do 
not venture to deny, that in the first ages of chris- 
tianity, it was acknowledged to be a Rigs of - 
the apostle John.(5) The Apocalypse might 
therefore have been received into the number of 
the homologoumena. 6 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was unammously 
ascribed to the apostle Paul, by the writers of the 
Greek church ; it was only the Latin church, led 
by an error that can be accounted for, which re- 
ceded from the original and more correct opinion 
relative to the author of this epistle. (6) 

Finally, we have also conclusive- evidence in fa- 
vour of the genuineness of the other disputed books, 
namely, the 8econd and third epistles of John, the 
Second epistle of Peter, the epistle of James and 
that of Jude. (7) 


ILLUSTRATION I. | 
Testimony of Origen for the genuineness of the Apocalypse. 
The following evidence, derived from Origen, is discussed 
in the © New Apology for the Revelation,” $ 6, and in the 
work © On the Object of John,” < 32. 
According to Eusebius, * Origen has these remarks, in the 
fifth section of his Explanation of the Gospel of John : 4 But 
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1 Eccles, Hist. VI. 25. 
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what shall be said of John, who reclined upon the breast of Je- 
ﬆ1s? He left a single Gospel; acknowledging at the same 
time, that he could TS VOSS Why Wn We world could 
not contain them. He also wrote the Apocalyp "in which he 
was commanded to be lent and not to record the voices of 
the seven thunders. He has also left an epistle of but few lines; 
perhaps also a second and a third, but these are not universally 
acknowledged to be genuine.”? 

Semler and Merkel, (see the work, © Proof that the Apoca- 
lypse is a $purious book,”) have attempted to invalidate the 
force of this very distinct testiumony of Ongen, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Pirst, by the suppoﬀition, that Origen here may, perhaps, 
not have spoken from personal conviction ; but have permitted 
himself to use a mendacium theologicum (theological false- 
hood,) for good reasons, accommodating himself to the opinion 
of the churches m Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia and other pla- 
ces.—But in reply to this, it may be observed, that there is no 
historical proof that Origen was under any necessity of accom- 
modating himself to the opinion of certain oriental churches ; or 
that he would have suffered himself to do s0. Origen himnself 
often makes use of the Apocalypse, and without any urgent rea- 
Son : and the testimony above mentioned, 1s not found in a homi- 
ly addressed to the populace ; but in an exegetical work on the 
| Gogpel of John. If Origen's private opinion, as to the origin of 

the Apocalypse, had differed from this ; his disciple Dionysus, 
who did not acknowledge John to be its author, would have 


* 6 04 negt Tov avaneoovros Aeyery ent 70 Or 9os, tov JyGov, 
TJeavvou; os evayyehov ty xaralthomev, ouokoywy, Gvvactcu 
TOGAUTE 7007 GEv, & ouds © X0GuOs JwpTOuHt * EYO@YPeE 
Ce xa rys An0xalvysy, xelevod#ti; Gunnous xa pw 

your rag Tov tenra Poovrev pores. Karakthome Os nas en 
orolny nav olyov Gtiywy* Eorw Os xas evrepav xa TLUrNY 
ETTEG OU NOTES PACE YYNGLOUS ELVER TAUTAS. 
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produced the opinion of his illustrious tutor in support of this 
own, rather than have rested on other trivial grounds. Fi- 
to the author of the Apocalypse, no reason can be assigned why 
he should have hesitated to produce it. In the context of this 
very passage, he mentions that the second and third epistles of 
John were not universally received as genuine ; and mamedt- 
ately after this passage, he makes the following remark on the 
epistle to the Hebrews : * «© Those churches, whach receive this 
epistle as a production of Paul, do well ; for it was not without 
reason that this opinion was entertained by the ancients 3 the 
contents belong to Paul, but the style is not his : who the wr- 
ter was, God only knows.” Why might he not have passed a 
Sumilar judgment on the Apocalypse, if he had any reason to 
doubt its genuineness 7 

Secondly, Merkel urges this SupPosition : « Perhaps Ongen 
would have expressed a different opinion, concerning the author 
| of this book, if he had written an exposition of it, or if be had 
given his opimon in the latter part of his life.” —But we know 
that, precisely at that tume, he sull regarded the Apocalypse as a 
prophetical book of John ; as we learn from his reply to Celsus, 
L. VL $ 6. 23, which Eusebius informs us, Origin wrote in hus - 
old age.” 

Thardly, Merkel makes this additional objection : * Origen 
generally, makes little discrummaton between genume and Suppo- 
Sititious works, and was very negligent in examining the histori- - 
cal evidence of the genuineness of any — But Origen on 
the contrary, while treating of the antilegomena, does very 
mark that they were not universally admined 10 be genuine 3 3 _— 
may be seen {2. IIL 1. 6. of this work, and im S S 


1 Euzeb. Eccl. Hist. VL 25. 2 Euseb. Hest. Eccl. VL. 36. 
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azine for Christian Dogmatics.* This is therefore an unjust 
accusation, that he is negligent, or careless in examining the 
genuineness of books.* 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
The testimony of Eusebuus for the genuineness of the Apoc- 
YP8C. 

The principal passages in Eusebius? Ecclesiastical History, 
in which he speaks of the Revelation of Saint John, are the 
three following : 

L. «© As to the Apocalypse, the greater part are fluctuating 
in their opinions ; but from the testimony of the ancients, to be 
adduced in due season, it shall be made evident, what judg- 
ment we are to form of it.” 

Il. «The Apocalypse of John may, if it be thought prop- 
er, be classed with the homologoumena. "The opinions con- 
cerning it, shall be stated at a proper time.” And after a few 
lines, he says : © We may also, as I remarked, if it is thought 
proper, class the Apocalypse of John among the disputed books; 
which some, as I have tated, reject, and others class with the 
homologoumena.”* 

IM. Eusebius quotes a passage from Papias, in which the 
latter 8ays: © He had always made very careful inquiry concern- 
ing the oral declarations of the ancients, (4oyouvg Twy ngeofure- 
pwy,) what Andrew or Peter, Philip, Thomas, James or John 


—_—— 


I No. 9. p. 17—26. 
2 See Eichhorn's wed: to N, Test. Vol. 2. second part, p. 400 &c. 


3 Ths Os Anoxelvyeus EP EXUTEGOV ETL VUY TCO TOLG NORLOLS 
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or Matthew or any other disciple of Jesus had said ; what 
Aristion and John the Elder, (0 ngezofSvregos Jwarvns,) the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, say.” Here Eusebius considers it remark- 
able, that Papias should mention the name of John twice, and 
once in connexion with such as were not apostles ; and that he 
distinguishes' the latter John by the word ng#oPurspos. He 
adds, that this confirms the opinion of two persons of that name 
having lived in Asia ; and then remarks, that there were «till 
known in Ephesus two graves, each of which was termed the 
grave of Johnz and concludes with these words : © These 
things deserve attention ; for it is probable, that it was the sec- 
ond John to whom the Nenckarion was made, if we will not ra- 
ther admit that it was the first.”” | 

These passages afford the following result : Eusebius found, 
among ancient writers, none who disputed the genuineness of 
the Revelation ; for if he had, how could he have said : © The 
Apocalypse may be classed with the homologoumena, if it is 
thought proper.” Indeed, he appears in another passage to 
have tacitly- classed it among the undisputed books ; for he 
$ays* that Clemens of Alexandria, in his Hypotyposibus, made 
extracts from all the books of the Holy Scriptures, (n«&ons rns 
ev0:adnxov yoapns), not excepting the disputed' books, (Tag av- 
TiAeyouevras), the epistle of Jude and the other catholic epistles, 
the epistle of Barnabas and the Revelation of Peter. He then, 
immediately afterwards, speaks of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Now as Eusebius does not mention the Apocalypse, among the 
antilegomena ; and as Clemens of Alexandria, who quotes 3 
the Apocalypee, and therefore must have been acquainted with 


1 
olg nas aVvayRULOY TOOGEFEV TOV —_ £6X0Gg Yap TOY evne- 


00v, 66 417} -766-EFek08 Tov NgWrov, T1v EM. 0YOParog Wn, 
{/mavvou anoxaliuvyy topexevras” Eccl. Hist H1:-39. : 


2 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. VL 14. 


3 Stromat. VI. ed. Colon. 1688. p. 661. Pzdagog. L. II. p. 201. 
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it, probably did not exclude it in his Hypotyposibus; we are 
warranted in saying, that Eusebius has here tacitly assigned 1t 
a place among the homologoumena. Nor does he, m the 
course of his whole ecclesiastical history, mention any ancient 
different opinion, excepting that of Caius and some others who 
ascribed it to Cerinthus. The rtwes [some] therefore, whose | 
objection to its - genuineness is the reason why he states that 
* the Apocalypse may be ranked among the antilegomena, if it 
is thought proper,” would accordingly be no other than Diony- 
Sius ;? who denied that the Apocalypse is a production of Saint | 
John, merely from internal reasons. The disposition of Euse- 
bius to adopt as his own the opinion of this Dionysius, (whom, 
in the preface to the seventh book of his ecclesastical history, 
| he denominates the great bishop of Alexandria,) is manifest, 
not only from his wavering remarks on it, III. 25, but particular- 
ly from III. 39, where. he seizes with 0 much eagerness, the 
opportunity for favouring the hypothesis that the Apocalypse 
was the production of some other John. But this same pas- 
Sage also proves that he still felt ome timidity in asserting this 
hypothesis ; as he adds: © if we would not rather receive the 
Apocalypse as the production of the first John (the apostle.”) 
It cannot be admitted, that the Teves, of aFesrover Tyv Anoxau. 
Av tov /ogvvov, 1. e. Some, who reject the Apocalypse of 
John, were those who attributed it to the heretic Cerinthus, 
namely Caius and the Alogians ; because, if Eusebius had al- 
luded- only-to-the opinion of -such-as--ascribed-t to Cerinthus 
the heretic, he would have been obliged to place it among the 
third class, or that of heretical writings. 

Eichhorn, whose Introduction may be consulted on the de- 
clarations of Eusebius relative -to- tke Apocalypse,* regards 
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I Eccles. Hist. III. 25. 2 Euseb. Eccles, Hist. VII. 25. 


3 Vol. IL. part. 2d p. 421-425. 
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these revs as persons who were contemporaneous with Euse- 
bius, but whose testimony cannot determine the genuineness of 
the Apocalypse, as they lived in so late an age. Hug, in his 
Iatrod.? also infers from Eusebius III. 25, that the opinion of 
Dionysius of Alexandria was a popular one in the days of Eu- 
Sebius. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 
Testimony of Dionysius himself, to whose opinion Eusebius 
inclines. 

 Dionysius, the bishop of Alexandria, although as much 
prejudiced against the Revelation as Eusebius, is as little able 
as either Origen or Eusebius, to advance any testimony of wit- 
nesses before his time, against the genuineness of this book. 
The reader may consult © On the Object of John,” p. 73, 79 
&c. 137—141 : and compare the © Apology for the Revela- 
tion, $ 5. Eusebius* makes ample quotations from Dionysius' 
second book © On the Promises,” negi enayyeluov. This 
work was written against the followers of Nepos, who was well 
known in Egypt, about the middle of the third century, as 
the defender of the views of the Chiliasts. According to 


Eusebius, Dionysius makes the following remarks: © that 


before his time, some (Teves nfo 1uov, i. e. the Alogians,) had 


rejected. this book, and ascribed it to Cerinthus : but he him- 
Self would not presume to reject it ; as many of his Christian 
brethren held it in high estimation :—eyw Js afsr10u pev 0u% 


av. T0Aunoutut 0 BrBhov, noAkeov avro Ot onov07; EfOvrov 


adzApur.” —The noko adeipor (many christian brethren), seem 
to be a counterpart to the Tees 7go 1uwr, who rejected the 
Apocalypse ; and also to have been Christians, who lived be- 
fore his time.”?*—<<© "That, although he himself is unable to com- 


— 


1 Part I. p. 108 &c. 2 Eccles. Hist. VII. 25. 
3 See 4 On the object of John,” p. 73, 138. 
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prehend the Apocalypse, he would be far from rejecting it on 
that account ; that he beheves it to be the production of an or- 
thodox Christian, who wrote it by divine inspiration,—a&yov 76 
vog x&s Deonvevorov twas Guvarw* but that he cannot well 
admit (ov 6«d:wg av ovy#0tue) it to be a production of the apos- 
tle John, the son of Zebedee and brother of James, and author 
of the Gospel and catholic epistle ; because the entire charac- 
ter of the Apocalypse, as to its matter and form, its contents 
and style, thoughts and expression, 7#og, Aoywy £00s, vonuara, 
071para xus ovyratts rwy Onparov, pgxoes, is. different from the 
Gospel and first epistle of John. Particularly, that the apostle 
John never mentions his own name in the Gospel, or first epis- 
"tle ; but that the author of the Apocalypse repeatedly does.” 
That he therefore believes the Apocalypse to be the production 
of another John, who had resided in Asia.” From these ample 
quotations of Eusebius, we perceive that the opinion of Dio- 
nysius was mere conjecture, built on internal evidence; that 
he adduces no testimony of earlier witnesses against the Reve- 
lation, except of those who ascribed it to Cerinthus ;— yet to 
Such testimony he would undoubtedly have appealed, had he 
been acquainted with any ; for he was an enemy of the Chili- 
asts, and laboured to detract from the authority of the Revela- 
tion, or at least to disprove its being a production of the apostle 
John ;—and finally, that it is not without some distrust and tim- 
idity, that he himself proposes his hypothesis.? 

-——- Moreover, it is not improbable that the influence of Diony- 
$1us, together with the prevailing animosity against the Chiliasts, 
and the obscurity of the Apocalypse itself, contributed much to 
bring suspicion on the genuineness of this book, pretty generally 


——_ 


_T'The internal arguments, which Dionysius urges against the genuine- 
ness of the Revelation, are refuted in Eichhorn's Introdution, sup: cit. $ 
196, P+ 436443, X 

2 Comp. Schmidt's Introd, part II. p. 20. Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 418 &c. 
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in the Greek church, during the latter part of the fourth centu- 
ry.” 


ITIVETELTION 4. 


. The testimony of the writers prior to Origen and Euzsebius, 
is decidedly in favour Af the Apocalypse. 


An investigation of the more ancient testimony, reaching 
beyond the time of Origen and Eusebius, affords the follow- 
ing results. & 

I. In the phrase, at the last trump, ev eoxary aL used 
by Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians,? there seems to 
be an allusion to the Apocalypse, 10: 7. 11: 15—18 ; or rath- 
er the apostle seems to presuppose this Apocalyptical mark of 
time to be already known.* There is nothing in the whole 
context of Paul, which can serve to explam this phraseology. 
Nor can it be proved historically, that the Jewish conceits of 
the seven trumpets, were current among them so early as the 
age of Paul. But even if they were, and Paul meant to allude 
to them, and presupposed them known to his readers, he would 
have expressed himself in a different manner. For according 
to the Jewish sayings, the dead were to be resuscitated gradu- 
ally, during the sound of all the seven trumpets; but according 
to this passage of Paul, only at the sound of the last trumpet, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, ey aropuy: — The first epistle to 
the Corinthians was written at Ephesus,* whither the Revela- 
tion was also sent.*—See the objections to this argument in 
Paulus? Observ. ad argumenta de origine Apoc. Joannee ex- 
terna, Jen. 1800. p. 9 &c. and compare the reply to them in 


the programm. Symb. ad illustranda ea loca, que de nagou- 
OI agunt, part Tl. p. 4—11. 


-1-See the-« Apel for the Revelation,” p. 40—43. and « On the Ob- 
ject of John,” p. 140 &c. 2 Chap. XV. 52. 


3 See « Apol. for Revel.” 5 13. and « On the Object of John,” $ 30. 
* 1 Cor. 16: 8. > Rev. Z1. 
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IE Neither Papias, Polycarp nor Ignatius quotes the book of 
Revelation.* Neither does the first of these writers quote any 


other book of the New Testament ; and yet it is certain, that 


he was acquainted with them. He himself informs us,? that 


he confined himself to the oral declarations of the acquaintan- 


ces of the apostles ; and did not intend to quote the apostolical 
writings. | | 

Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians, consists of only a few 
pages, and contains no quotation, either from the Gospel or the 
Revelation of John ; although he had as much reason to cite 
the former as the latter. 'The epistles of Ignatius, four of 
which were addressed to Smyrna, Ephesus, and Pluladelphia, 
whither the Revelation was also sent, have most probably been 


much altered and interpolated *—but even admitting that the 


Apocalypse was not quoted in his epistles as they came from 
his hands, this by no means proves, that he was unacquainted 
with the book ; for in like manner, in his epistle to the Romans, 
he never quotes Paul's epistle to that church, with which he 


certainly was acquainted.* 


MI. The Revelation of St. John is wanting in the Peschito 
or-old Syriac version.* But, / 

In the first place, it cannot be proved, that it was originally 
wanting in that version.——The apparent obscurity of the Rev- 


— 


i Apology for Revel, 5 11. 2 Euseb, Eccl. Hist. III, 39. 
3 Apology for the Revel. p. 184. Compare Schmidt's Manual of the 


_ History of the Christian Church, pt; 1:-p. 209 &c. 


4 Compare Hug's Introduction, pt. 11. p. 405 &c. 


S The Peschito, i. e. the right or exact version, was executed if not in 
the first century, at least in the early age of the church. , It is used ex- 


clusively by all christians in Syria and the East ; and Michaelis pronoun- 
ces.it-to be the very best translation of the Greek Testament which he 
ever read, for the general ease, elegance and fidelity with which it has 
been executed, It however does not embrace all the books of the New 
Testament, but contains only the four Gospels, the Acts of the apostles, 
all the epistles of St, Paul, the first epistle of St. John and of St, Peter, 
and the epistle of St. James. 5. 
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elation, and the fear of disseminating Chiliastic views, may have 
restrained the public use of it in the churches; and thus have 
made copies of it to be scarce :—and this would account for 
the want of them in the Syriac manuscripts which have been 
brought from Mesopotamia to Europe. 

Secondly, it is certain that the book of Revelation was known 
among the Syriac christians before the sixth century, in the be- 
ginning of which the Philoxeman version was executed. Be- 
cause 

It is quoted in the fourth century, by Ephraim in his ascet- 
ic writings, as a production of John the divine. And 

In the earlier part of the third century, Hippolitus, who was 
probably Bishop of Aden in Arabia felix, and was held in high 
estimation by the Syrians, vindicated the Apocalypse against 
the attacks of Caius. 

And, in the second century, 'Theophilus bishop of Antioch, 
quotes passages from the Apocalypse, * in his work against 
 Hermogenes. 

See Hug's Introduction, part I. & 65. p.. 298—301, and 
Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 432 —435. 

IV. Justin Martyr explicitly ascribes the Revelation to John, 
one of the apostles of the Lord. His words are: * A certain 
man of the name of John, in the Revelation which was given 
him, predicted &ec.”* From this we may infer, as is maintain- 
ed in the © Apology for the Revelation,” p. 306, that the Apoc- 
alypse was known to the Ehbionite christians in Samaria, the na- 
tive country of Justin, Wc 66 

V. Irenaeus not only ascribes, expressly, and in various 
passages, the book of Revelation to John the disciple of the 


— ——_— 


- 1 Euseb; Ecdl. Hist. TV. 24. © 


2 Avno tis, 0 ovoucn /wavrns, tis rowv Anoorokev tov Xpeo- 


TOV, Ev Anoxalvyes YEvOUevy AUT) —TOOEPNTEUGE, X. TI. 4, Di- 
al. cum 'Tryph. c. 81. ed. Colon. 4 308.” CAE : 
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Lord, and in one passage ? specifically to the disciple of the 
Lord who had reclined upon the Saviour's breast ; but he also 
-appeals to faithful and ancient manuscripts of the Apocalypse, 
and to the testimony of personal acquaintances of the apostle, 
in support of the truth of the reading © six hundred and. sixty 
8x,” Rev. 13: 18. He remarks: ©*'This number is found in 
all the carefully executed and ancient transcripts ; and is sup- 
ported by the testimony of those, who had personally seen John 
himself.”? But should it be objected, that Irenaeus may have 
received incorrect information from the personal acquaintances 
of John, in this instance as well as in another 3 till, these ac- 
quaintances of John must have stated something, in which John 
was mentioned as the author of the book, containing the dis- 
puted reading. The grounds for receiving the testimony of 
 Irenaeus, .concerning a book publighed by John in Asia minor, 
have been stated above, ($ 2. Ill. 5. in the note following the 
testimony of Irenaeus); nor can they be destroyed, by the sup- 
position that Irenaeus' Montanistic views may have inclined 
him to favour the Apocalypse. See © Apology for the Revela- 
tion,” & 10. © On the Object of John,” $ 31. 

VI. Clemens of Alexandria, in a certain place,* quotes the 
Apocalypse with these words, os 970, e& 71 Anoxalvye, /o- 
avvn;s, 1. e. as John says in the Apocalypse : and in another pas- 
sage,® with the expression, T0 negeonrov Tys Anootohexnys pu- 


vhc.s 

VIE Tertallian declares very decisively for the genuineness 
of the Apocalypse, in this manner : © We have also in our favour 
the churches of John ; for although Marcion rejected his Rev- 


1 Adversus Hwzreses, L. IV. cap. 20. 5 11. 


bf 2 EV TAJ To oNOUVOKLOLKS Kol aoxaos avrTLYOUQqOors TOU age)- 
K0U TOUTOU KELPEVOU, RU pLagTVUYGUYTWN. MULWY EXELVOYV TV PT14 
owe roy /oaviny Ewgexorov, Ady. Her. V. c. 30.41. 


3 Book II. c. 22. 65. 4 Stromat. L. I. cap. 6. 
5 Pedagog. Lib. 2, cap. 12. 6 See Eichhorn, sup. cit, p, 399 &c. 


£4 


 Marcion respuit ; ordo- tamen 
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clation, yet the whole series of Bishops, own the bolting, 
Stand up for John as the author.” 

VHE. Moreover, there are other data 7) which it may 
be inferred, that the Apocalypse was known in the earliest 
times, as a production of the apostle John. See © Apot. for 
Rev.” p. 75—85, 165 &ec. 

Melito, who was bishop of Sardis during the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, wrote on the Revelation of John, nee r1s Anoxa- 
kuvyeos /mervor as we are informed by Eusebius, Hist. Ecc. 
IV. 26. Eusebius must have been acquainted with this 
work, for speaking of the writings of Melito and Apolli-- 
narius, he Says: *'These have come to our knowledge,” 
#19 nuerepar yvwow apurras, H.E.1TV.26. Of the writings of 
Apollinarius, he remarks : ** Among the many works of Apolli- 
narius which are extant, the following have come to my knowl- 
edge,” rov 4noduwvagrov nokMov neon noo TOgoperay T& £48 
nucs el#ovre , Thid. c. 27. Had Melito harboured any doubt 
respeeting the Revelation, Eusebius would certainly have . 
mentioned the fact.? "This Melito was the person, who insti- 
tuted a very close examination relative to the-canon of the Old 
Testament ; as we learn from Eusebius, loc. sup. cit. 

Praxeas, in the second century, adduces a passage of the 
Apocalypse (I. 8.) in support of his Patripassianism ; although 
he was no longer a Montanist, when he publshed his heretical 
views relative to the doctrine of Christ's divirity ; for of him, 
Tertullian makes the remark, * prophetiam expulit et heresin 
intulit,” i. e. he cast out prophecy and brought in heresy. 

Apollonius, (another writer-in the latter part of the second 


century, against whom an entire book of the lost writings of 


1 Habemus et Joannis ecclesias alumnas. Nam etsi apocalypsin ejus 
ad originem recensus, in Joan- 


nem stabit auctorem.” Advers. Marc. L. IV. c. 5, 
2 See Hug's Introd. pt. II p. 406. 
3 Advers. Praxeam, c. 1, 
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'Tertullian was directed,") also adduced proofs from the Reve- 
-lation of John, in his work against the Montanists. Eusebius 
Says :? xex047% 0: xa pagrvpuag ano 71s Soarvor Anoxealvy- 
£0s, i.e. he made use of proofs taken from the Revelation of John.? 

Tertullian himself * states objections against Montanism, 
which the catholic Christians derived from the book of Revela- 
tion 3 and he replies to them by other passages from the same 
book. It was the practice of 'Tertullian, when writing against 
his opposers, to adduce passages only from such books as were 
received as genuine by them. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, remarks that, contrary 
to the prevailing custom of the Greek church in that age, he 
received the Apocalypse ; veterum scriptorum auctoritatem se- 
quens, qui plerumque ejus abutuntur testimoniis, non ut.interdum 
de apocryphis facere solent, sed quasi canonicis et ecclesiasticis, 
i. e. following the authority of the ancient writers, who indeed 
generally perverted its declarations, yet not by treating it as 
they sometimes did the Apocrypha, but while regarding it as 
a canonical book receiyed by the churches.* 

IX. On the other hand, it cannot be proved, that the Apoc- 
alypse was disputed before the third century.® 

Irenaeus* does not say, that those opposers of the Monta- 
nists, who disputed the continuance of the extraordinary gifts of 
the spirit in the church, and who.rejected the Gospel of John, 
rejected also the Apocalypse ; but merely says : © Evangelium 
Johannis-et propheticum repellunt spiritum, propheticam - gra- 
tiam repellunt ex ecclesia.” Even in Book V. 26 &c, where 
he speaks 80 circumstantially of the Apocalypse, he adduces 
no objections of those who were termed Alogians, against it. 


1 Jerome, de viris illustribus, s. voce Apollonius. 

2 Ecel, Hist, V. 18. 3 See Hug's lntrod.” Part. TI. p. 496 &c. 

4 De pudicitia, c. 19. 5 See * Apology for the Revelation,” 6 3. 
6 See, * On the object of John,”* 55 24, 25, 36, 34. p. 126 &c. 

# Adv, Haeres, III. c, 11, 6 9, 
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When Dionysius, about the middle of the third century, 
Says :1 rwwes mp0 1uwy mHermxact thy AnoxakvyH, 1. e. Some 
before our day, have rejected the Revelation; it does not by 
any means follow, that these some lived $0 early as the second 
century. He uses the term ngoavenavcuro,? when speaking of - 
Nepos who lived in the third century. Dionysius undoubted- 
ly alluded to those Alogians, in the earlier part of the third cen- 
tury, who under the guidance of Caius, attributed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus.? Hug* thinks, he alluded to those his oppo- 
nents, whom Nepos drew together by his Chilasm, during the 
heat of the contests in regard to the Apocalypse. 

It cannot be proved that the eighty fifth Apostolical Canon, 
which certainly doubted the genuineness of the Revelation, 
made its appearance prior to the fourth century ; -at which 
time it must be conceded, many entertained such doubts.? 

Moreover, Origen would not have classed the Apocalypse 
among the universally received books, nor would Eusebius 
have left it optional to place it among, the homologoumena, 
if any $serious doubts had been entertained, in the cathohec 


church, before their time, concerning its genuineness. See 
Iustrations 1, 2. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


Even the open assailants of the Apocalypse do not deny, that this 
book was believed to be genuine, from the earhest times. _ . 


__ None of the earlier or later opposers of this book, has as- 
Sailed it with historical arguments ; nor been led to doubt its 
genuineness, by the want of historical testimony. in its favour. 
I. As the Alogians could not well have rejected the undis- 


© ——— 


1 Euseb, Hist. Eccles, VII. 25, 2 Euseb. H.E. VI. 24. 


3 Euseb. H. E. III. 28. comp. VII. 25. See also Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 


416 &c. 41 Introd. pt. II. p. 410. 


5 See « Apology for Revel.” p. 57 &c. and © The Object of John,” p. 
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puted Gospel of John, for any other reason than this, that they 
were unable to defend themselves against the Montanists, with- 
out discarding the book which contained the promises of the 
Paraclete. and of extraordinary gifts of the spirit ;} $so it might 
naturally have been expected, that for similar reasons, they 
would also. reject the Revelation of John. According to the tes- 
timony of history,? it appears that Caius first took this course, in 
his dispute against the Montanist Proclus, under the Roman Bish- 
op Zephyrinus, Eusebius says,* that Caius attributed the Rev- 
elations, which were circulated under the name of a great apos- 
tle, to Cerinthus, a vindicator of the personal reign of Christ on 
earth.* How easily might the Alogians, in the heat of contro- 
versy against the Montanists, have fallen upon the assertion, that 
the Revelation was. not the production of John or of any 
other catholic christian, but of that heresiarch Cerinthus, before 
whom John is said to have fled from the bath *5- Dionysius © 
_ specifies their objections to the Revelation : ©* They pass 
through the whole of this book from chapter to chapter, and 
Shew that there is neither sense nor connexion in it ; and they 
pronounce the superscription, which bears the name of John, to 
be spurious. 'They say, it cannot be called a Revelation, because 
it 18 In the highest degree obscure and unintelligible,— 5podpy 
X06 T&FE6 REXCAVUPENN THY TS AYVOLUS NAQUNETKOUGTL, Covered 


—_— 


1 © On the Object of John's Gospel,” 5 27, Compare the passage of 
Irenaeus above quoted, L. III. c. 11. $9, 


2 Euseb. H. E.11. 25. 111. 28. VI. 20. 3 H. E. II. 28. 


4 See 4 On the Object of John's Gospel,” p. 65 &c.—The opinion that 
Caius is speaking of the Apocalypse, is maintained by Schmidt, in his [n- 
wot 3p. 14, and Eichhorn, sup. cit, p. 414,—Hug on the contrary, (Part 
I. p. 419-421.) with Paulus, in Historia Cerinthi, P.I. 5 30, believes 
that Caius refers to a spurious Revelation current under the name of s0me 
celebrated apostle. e appeals to it as a fact, that neither Eusebius him- 

nor hay para any unfavourable opinion entertain- 


zelf, nor Dake 
ed by Caius relative to the Revelation. 


* Apology for the Revelation, p. 121. 
'© As' quoted by Euseb, H. E, VII. 25. 
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by a 8trong and dense veil of ignorance ;—that Cerinthus \ wrote 
it himself, for one of the fundamental principles of his system 
is, the -personal reign of Christ on earth.” Had this antichili- 


astic .Djonysius been acquainted with any historical objections, 


which were urged by these people against the Revelation, he 
would. undoubtedly haye stated them, as he was $80 demroug to 
detract from the authority of this book. 

Another internal proof, which the Alogians advanced against 
the genuineness of the Apocalypse, is still more insignificant. 
It is stated by Epiphanius, Heres. 51.* 

I. Dionysius himself questioned the genuineness: of the 
Revelation, solely on the ground of internal evidence. See III. 
4, of this section, 

HI, Finally : the later assailants of the Revelation likewise, 
were not induced by historical evidence to reject that book. 
It is historically certain, that the objections urged in the fourth 
century, were the obscurity of the book, and the Chiliastic views 
which it was supposed to contain.? Epiphanius ascribes the 
doubts of his contemporaries, not to the ancient historical ac- 
counts, but to their embarrassment, when they attempted its 
explanation.?*—With the conclusion, to which we are brought 
by the discussion contained in this Illustration, Schmidt * and 
Hug ? and Eichhorn * coincide. 


Supplementary note. 


On the internal evidence for and against the genuineriesss of the Apoc- | 


alypse, 


On this 8ubject, the reader may consult Kleuker's « Full in- 
vestigation of the evidences for the genuineness and credibility 


1 « On the Object of John's -Gospet," p.” 7276; * Apolog. for the 
ROI ' Þ, 93 &c. 2 « On the Object of John's Gospel,”? 635. 
3 « Apolog. for Revel.” p, 20. 4 Pt. II. 5 166. 
5 Sup. cit, p. 408—416. 6 Sup. Cit. $ 194, 


bs 
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of the original records of christianity,”* Hanlein's Introduction,” 
Griesinger's Introduction,* and Eichhorn's Introduction. 

The principal internal evidences stated in these works, in 

favour of the genuineness of the Apocalypse, are the following : 

1. This book must have been written in the apostolical age ; 
——because, the description of the seven churches supposes an 
existing contest between Christianity and Judaism, and an op- 
pression of the Christians by the Jews; consequently it in- 
volves a historical fact, which occurred only in the apostolic 
age. It likewise contains no traces of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, as a past event. 

2. The historical interest and physiological fidelity with 
which 1t is penned, militate against the suspicion of its being 
Supposititious. This 1s pecuharly applicable to the addresses 
to the angels of the seven churches, chap. I—II ; in which 
the writer could not have had his eye on fictitious characters 
and circumstances. 

This argument holds good against the hypothesis, that the 
Seven apocalyptical epistles are a mere poetic fiction. *Kichhorn, 
SUP.-Cit. p. 391, 403. 

3. The apostle John here characterises himself : 

In chap. 1. 12, he professes to be John; and declares that 
he was an eye-witness, and an ear-witness, of the history of Je- 
$U8.? | 

In chap. 1.-9, he professes to have been banished to the isle 
of Patmos, for being a minister of Christ ; and this is precisely 
what we are told concerning the apostle John, by the unani- 
mous tradition of the ancient church. 

_ 4. The 8tyle of the Apocalypse resembles that of the Gos- 


I —_—_— tt. DA. th. 


— 


I Vol. I. p. 379—439. 2 Part. I. 6 20. p. 196—211. 
3 p. 232—242. , 4 Sup, cit. 5 191, 196—296. 
5 Eichhorn, up. cit. 438. 
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pel and epistles of John, both in regard to. the ideas and the 
phraseology. The reader may consult Schultze on the char- 
acter and merits of John as a writer.? 

The internal evidence against the Apocalypse, 1s derived. - 

1. From the supposed obscurity and offensiveness of its con- 
tents, as well as from the doctrinal errors, contradictions &c, 
which some have imagined. they could discover in it. 'This ob- 
jection may be confronted by a correct explanation of the 
book, and by doctrinal arguments. 

2. From the difference between the Apocalypse and oth- 
er writings of John, in regard to matter and manner. But this 
diversity is accounted for, by the following considerations : 

The Apocalypse was written earlier, than the Gospel and 
epistles of John. It was composed during the reign of Claudi- 
us or Nero, according to the © Apology for the Revelation,” 
$ 14. 

Again, the difference in the nature of the subjects, neces- 
Sarily led the writer to different methods of handling them. 

'The book of Revelation is written in imitation of the He- 
brew prophets.—It is on this principle, that Eichhorn ? accounts 
for the author's prefixing his name to the book ; which 1s not 
the case with the Gospels and epistles. But in historical works 
also, it was not customary for the writer to prefix his name ;, 
as the example af the other three Gospels evinces., 'The first 
epistle of John is rather a dissertation than a letter. 


Inferential remark on all the preceding Illustrations of this 
paragraph. 
The Dion embraced'in the five preceding Illustrations, 
clearly evinces the inaccuracy of the statement of Kleuker,” 


1 Published Leipsic, _ . 294 &c, Bee also ERS Sup. Cit. P. 
376 &c. 442. up. Cit. p. 438. 


3 In his work © On the TAY and Object of the Revelation of John,” 
published at a_ay, 1800. 
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and which he presents as the result of an investigation of the 


testimony of antiquity : © 'Thatin the second and third centuries, 
no certain information could be found, respecting the author of 


the Apocalypse.” 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 


View of the evidence for the genuineness of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 


The arguments, which prove the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
be a production of the Apostle Paul, are the following : 

I. The earliest writers of the Greek church, received the 
epistle to the Hebrews as a production of Paul. 

Jerome, a man of much erudition and extengive reading, 
appeals to the testimony of all ancient Greek writers, in the fol- 
lowing words, extracted from his letter to Dardanus, $ 3 : © It 
is to be remarked, that this epistle, which is addressed to the 
Hebrews, was received as a production of the apostle Paul not 
only by the oriental churches, but by all the Greek ecclesiasti- 
_ cal writers ; although the greater part of us ascribe it either to 
Barnabas or Clemens :” and further on : © Nevertheless I re- 
ceive it as genuine, not influenced by the prevailing opinion of 
the present day, but guided by the authority of the ancient 
writers.” 'The word plerique, (plerique nostrorum,) must re- 
fer to christians in the Latin church ; and not to Eastern chris- 
tians, with whom they are contrasted. See the Introduction to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, page 27, note.* 

Eusebius, in his history, says : © The fourteen epistles of 
Paul are before the public, and well known ; but it ghould not 


—_—— 


I «FHud nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam, quae inscribitur ad Hebre- 
os, non s8olum ab ecclesiis orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Greci"'sermonis-scriptoribus, .quasi Pauli apostoli suscipi, licet plerique 
eam vel Barnabe, vel Clementis arbitrantur ;?”” and farther on, * Nos eam 
Suscipimus nequaquam hujus temporis consuetudinem, ed veterum 
scriptorum auctoritatem zequentes.”” 


2 See also Hug's Introd. p. 317, 319. 
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be forgotten, that 80me have rejected the epistle to the He- 
brews, alleging that it was not received by the ' church of 
Rome as a production of Paul.”?—Thus also Origen speaks ? 
of persons who could not consistently admit” the validity 
of arguments brought from the epistle to the Hebrews, if they 
followed the authority of those who rejected it, «9erouvrov 71v 
enuworoinv.—lt does not follow, that the Twes of Eusebius, were 
writers 3 but even if they were, they did not appeal "to "older 
Greek writers, but only to the Roman church.3 _ « "This word 
reves indicates merely an exception to the general opinion of the 
the Greeks, there being some who were influenced by respect or 
prepossession for the Romans : and this exception is itself a 
proof, that the Greek church at large acknowledged this epistle 
as a production of the apostle Paul, according to the well known 
principle, exceptio firmat regulam.”* © The fact, that the A- 
rians were the first in the Greek churches, whom history taxes 
with denying Paul to be the author of this epistle, adds no or- 
dinary degree of weight to the declarations. of Eusebius ; and 
recommends his character, as a historian whom no predilection 
for a party could betray into a departure from historical truth.” 

Origen says : © It was not without cause, that the ancients 
regarded this as an epistle of Paul.”> His own opinion was, 
that the ideas are those of Paul, though not the style. He 
therefore does not determine who the author was : veg (says he) 
0 youwnas T1v eneworolyv, to alyOes B05 odev, i. e. who it was 


® rov Taviov n&007J0% Kat 0apers wldexuteEoonpes (encorokar”) 
To YEunV Te mer Nao T1v moos EBguwns, ngog The Popuut- 
ov ExxAn104cs ws un TIaviov ovony avrhv avriltyec da py oavtes, 
ov 0:xccov. &yvorry. EH. II. 3. 


2 Ep. ad Africanum, $ 9. Comment. in Matt. 23: 37. 
3 Introd. to Heb, $ 2. comp. Hug. p. 317. 
4 Hug. $up. cit. p. 320, | 
- 5 gux £x7 of apyanors avOoss we TTaviov. avrny (ravryv THY 
endorolny) naouded)wxduc. Kuseb., H. EB. VL 25. 
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that wrote- this epistle, God only knows. Had he been ac- 
quainted with any testimony against the genuineness of this 
epistle, he would not have failed to mention it. 

The hypotheses of Clemens of Alexandria and of Pantz- 
nus, concerning this epistle, seem to presuppose the voice of - 
history to be that Paul was its author. © The remark,” says 
Hug,? © was made in Alexandria, at an early day, that the style 
of the epistle to the Hebrews was strikingly diverse from that 
of the other writings of Paul. But although this observation 
appeared to lead directly to the idea of a different author, no 
one dared to deny that it was a production of this Apostle. So 
firm was their conviction of Paul's being its author, that appar- 
ently strong arguments to the contrary, could not shake their 
belief.” Clemens Alexandrinus attempted to account for this 
difference between the style of this epistle, and that of the oth- 
er writings of Paul, by supposing that Paul wrote the epistle in 
Hebrew, and that it was translated into Greek by Luke, to 
whose Acts of the apostles its style bore much resemblance.® 
The same writer accounts for Paul's neglecting to give a super- 
scription to this epistle, by supposing it to be a measure of pre- 
caution, which the apostle adopted in order that the Jews might 
not be deterred from reading the epistle, by any thing repulsive 
- 1n its commencement ; for the Jews were prejudiced against 
him as being an apostle of the Gentiles. Pantzenus attributes 
the onussIon to the modesty of Paul, which would not permit 
tum, an apostle of the gentiles, to prefix his name to an epistle 
which was addressed to Jewish christians, who had heard the 
voice of the Saviour himself.4 

Stephanus Gobarus, in Photii Biblioth. Cod. 232, Jobs ed 
say.3.* Irenaeus and his abbreviator Hippolytus, (who may both 
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1 See the © Introd. to the Ep. to the Heb.” Ti P- XVII—-XXIHT, "and 
Tib. gelebrte anzeigen, zup. cit, p, 454 &c. Sup. cit. P. 318. 
9 Euseb, H. E, VL. 14. 4 ELuseb, vup, cit, 
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be classed with the writers of the Greek and oriental church,) de- 
clare, that the epistle to the Hebrews is not a production of Paul.” 
But Stephanus Gobarus and Photius are doubtless guilty of a 
historical blunder ; inferring that this epistle was rejected by 
Irenaeus and Hyppolytus, because it is not quoted by them ; and 
then stating this their own inference, as if it were the express de- 
claration of those writers. For in the same passage in which they 
attribute these declarations to Irenaeus and Hyppolytus, Stephanus 
is guilty. of a smilar error, and Photius of a much greater one.— 
It cannot well be supposed, that in some work now lost, Trenaeus 
denied the genuineness of this epistle ; for such a fact would not 
have escaped the notice of Eusebius, who was so careful to co 
lect the opinions of the ancients relative to this epistle. That Ire- 
naeus quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, in one of his works 
now lost, we learn from Eusebius;* and the reason of his not 
citing it in his work against the gnostics, probably was, that the 
gnostics all rejected this epistle, which was so directly opposed to 
their systerh 3 and Irenaeus determined to confront them with 
such books only, as they themselves acknowledged to be gen- 
uine.? Hug accounts for this circumstance from the connex- 
ion of Irenaeus with the occidental church, in which, on ac- 
count of the Montanists, the epistle to the Hebrews was used 
with cautious relactance, even at that early day.* 
It cannot be proved, that the translation of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, contained in the ancient Syriac version, the peschito, 
was made at a later date than that of the other books; and 
hence, it cannot be inferred from this version, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was long doubted, and received into the canon on- 
ly at a later day.* 
_ It. The contrary opinion. of the Latin-church; which; as we 


— —C__Al._. 


1 Hist. Eccl. V. 26. 2 See « Lntrod. to Heb." 5 3. 
3 Hug. sap. cit. 321 &c. 


4 See « Introd. to Heb.” $ 13. Comp. Hug's Iatrod. pt. I. $ 66. p. 301 
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learn from Jerome, ascribed it to Barnabas ! or Clemens, though 
old, is nevertheless unfounded. * 

The antiquity of this- opinion. is. evinced by these two. con- 
Siderations : first ; It can be proved from 'Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius, that the epistle to. the Hebrews was not in | Marcion's 
canon; yet. Tertullian no where reproaches Marcion for this 
omission- - Secondly ; Tertullian himself utters the following 
language relative to this book : © The doctrines of the apostles 
Should be the principal source of instruction and direction, to 
one who is to preside over the church of God. I will however 
adduce the additional testimony of one of the companions of 
the apostles. For we have the eprstle of Barnabas to-the He- 
brews, a man of s0 great authority, that Paul places him on an 
equality with himself, in point of abstinence, 1 Cor. 9: 6. And 
the epistle of Barnabas is certainly more used in the churches, 
than that apocryphal Shepherd of adulterers.”*—The passage 
Heb. 6: 1 &c. is then adduced. 

It is probable, that the Latin church held this epistle in high- 
er estimation, 1n more ancient times, than they did in the days 
of Tertullian. The epistle which Clemens wrote from Rome, 
m-the name of- the Roman church, to the Corinthians, and 
which was universally. acknowledged as genuine ; contained a 
great number of quotations from the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Eusebius says : © Clemens, in the universally received epistle, 
which he wrote in the name of the Roman church to the church 


1 The supposition-that Barnabas was author of the epistle to the He- 


brews, has been advocated of late by Schmidt, in his Introduction to N. 
_ Test. part I. p. 289 &c. 


2 Disciplina apostolorum proprie quidem instruit ac determinat principa- 
liter sanctitatis omnis erga templum Dei antistitem. — Volo tamen ex re- 
dundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superducere.— 
Extat enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, 
nt quem Paulus juxta 8e constituerit in abstinentie tenore, 1 Cor. 9: 6. 
Et utique receptior apud ecclesias Epistola Barnabae- illo apocrypho Pas- 
tore moechorum, Tertul. de Pudicitia, c. 20. | 


3 See © Introd. to Epistle to Hebrews,” 6 5. 
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of the Corinthians, has taken many ideas from the :epistle to 
| the Hebrews; nay he even quotes passages verbatim, thus 
clearly evincing that this epistle is_not a new: production.” - It 
can scarcely be supposed, that Clemens, in addressing a church 
in the name of another whole church, would have- quoted- $0 
much from the epistle to the Hebrews, if it were then regarded 
merely as an epistle of Barnabas.* 

Moreover, it is no improbable suppoition, that the opinion 
adopted by the Latin church, (viz. that the epistle to the. He- 
brews was written by Barnabas,) was brought: into circulation 


by Marcion. He was excommunicated by his father, the bish- | 


op of Pontus, who refused to restore him -to membership-10 
the church, and probably appealed 'to Hebrews. 6:-4 &c. in 
Justification of his conduct. 'These circumstances may / well 
account for the enmity of Marcion against this book. He was 
unwilling it should pass for an epistle of Paul ; and in order to 
give plausibility to his opposition, in the minds of persons- resi- 


dent in a country where authentic information was circulated 


relative to this epistle of Paul, which was directed. to. Galatia, 
in the vicinity of Pontus ; he ascribed the epistle to Barnabas, 
the colleague of Paul, at the same time urging the circumstance 
that the name of Paul is not prefixed to it. In the view. of 
Marcion, this epistle lost all its authority by being regarded as 
a production of Barnabas; ſor Barnabas, according to- Gala- 


tians 2:13, was one of that company of Peter, which tempo- | 


rised with the Jews, he was one of those protectoribus Judeismi; 
who were 80 odious to Marcion. From Pontus he travelled 
to Rome: and if he concealed his heretical notions for a 


1'0 x4anunvs ev ry avouokloynuery rEER TEC (emoroln,) mv 
EX NOO00WNOU THYS 60uHuav exxAn ous Ty #00 Yemv Oeervnmau- 
To, 71g np0g tByutoug nokka voyuara rnaguBers, 101 Ge xo ous 
TOA8EEL ONTO TOW EE avrNS YON CUpevos GHQpeoraAra TAGLOT= 
ay, OT {1 veOv UNGEONE TO OvyYouuua. Euseb. NH. E. MI. 38. 

2 See « Introd. to Ep. to the Heb.?? 4 6. 
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time, his statement that the epistle to the Hebrews was a pro- 
duction of Barnabas, might naturally have been credited ; as 
he had come from the country to which the epistle to the He- 
brews, or Galatian Jewish christians, was directed, and as the 
name of the apostle was not prefixed to it. This opinion of 
Marcion, notwithstanding his public heresy, might still have 
been retained in the Latin church; especially as several other 
circumstances were calculated to cherish it, such as the re- 
mark made in the Greek church, that its sﬆtyle differed from 
that of the other epistles of Paul. This supposition is raised to 
probability by a fragment of the author of an ancient anony- 
mous canon, publighed by Muratorius, containing these words : 
« fertur etiam ad Laudicenses (Laodicenses) sc. epistola, alia 
ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine ficte, ad heresm Marcionts,” 
i. E. there is also an epistle to the Laodiceans, and another to 
the Alexandrians, fabricated under the name of Paul, in order 
to support the heresy of Marcion. 'The Latin church acknow- 
ledged thirteen epistles of Paul as indisputably genuine ; two 
others, namely the epistle to the Laodiceans and that to the 
Hebrews, they commonly regarded as spurious, or at least as of 
doubtful genuineness.* Marcion did not fabricate an epistle to 
the Laodiceans ; but as he was led by Coloss. 4: 16, to give to 
the epistle to the Ephesians the name of Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans ; the spurious epistle to the Laodiceans, which subse- 
quently appeared, was, by mistake, ascribed to him.? The case 


-was probably similar with regard to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


In the fragment above cited, the words * epistola ad Alexandri- 


nos ” are perhaps equivalent to the phrase *© epistola ad Hebre- 


0s ;”. for the epistle to the Hebrews was written in Greek, and 


Jews who spoke Greek were therefore thought of, and 'amon 


a. th. _— tat. th. Dt a lh. PP E_— —_— 


1 See Hieronymus de viris ulustribus, s. v. Paulns, 
2 Epiphan. haeres, 42. 
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these the Alexandrians were the mogst celebrated. The author 
of that fragment erroneously ascribed this epistle to the Alex- 
andrians or Hebrews to Marcion, because he had given to it 
the new superscription © Barnabe titulus,” Although the 
whole epistle is directly opposed to the system of Marcion, that 
great enemy of Judaism ; till such a mistake is not improbable 
in a man, who was as little acquainted with Marcion's system, 
as with that of other heretics against whom he contends, and 
who was opposed to the epistle to the Hebrews on account of 
the passage ch. 42 6 &c. which seemed to favour the rigid 
discipline of the Montanists.? 

Hug, in his Introduction,? represents and explains the fact, 
that the Latin church denied the epistle to the Hebrews to _ 
a production of Paul, in the following manner : 

The occidental church was kept actively employed by the 
Montanists. In vindication of their tenet, that those guilty of 
grievous transgressions should be irrevocably cut off from the 


church, they relied especially on Hebrews 6: 4, 5 ; as we learn 


from Tertullian ® and 'Jerome.* And hence, the ministers of 
the Latin church made cautious and sparing use of this epistle. 
Not long probably after the death of Irenaeus, the presbyter 
Caius assumed the tone of clamourous opposition against this ' 
epistle, in a work which he published against the Montanists.* 
And from that time, this opinion was adopted by the greater 
part of the Latin church. Even the Montanists themselves re- 
ceded from their original position on this subject, and in their 


poleninal works, received this his_epiatie culy 4 as ohh as its ty 


w di... AM 4 


A A VGA to the Heb.” $ 7. in his Intros. 
pt. I. p. 284, remarks : +* Perbaps the author hs be Marcion wit 
other heretic... Ve-Forhaps:her did not wish to state, that the 
written in the name of Faul, in vindication of Marcion, bat ra 
position to him.” 


2 Sup. cit. p. 321—329, 3 De pudicitia, cap. 20, 
4 Adv. Jovinian, L, IL u. 3, $ Enseb. H. E. VI. 20. 
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was acknowledged by their opponents, namely as. a production 
of an apostolical teacher, Barnabas or Clemens &c.!* | About 


"forty years after Caius? attack, arose the Novatians,. who, as 


we learn from Jerome, Augustine; Epiphamus, - Theodoret 
and others, also used the passage Hebrews 6:4, 5, as the prin- 
cipal defence of their tenets. While the Greeks were calm 
Spectators of the contest, and evaded the argument from Heb. 
vi. by their interpretations ; the Latin churches were led by 
the pressure of circumstances to deny the authority of the 
book, whose contents they were unable to refute. But the 
Latin churches had no ecclesiastical tradition, no authority of 
earher churches, to which they could appeal ; the whole con- 
troversy proceeded on the ground of internal evidence. It was 
for this reason, that Jerome and Augustine could not adopt the 
opinion of the church to which they. belonged; because they 
were convinced of the contrary by the testimony of the ancients. 
And their influence tended to give, at a subsequent day, a dif- 
ferent turn to the opinion of the Latin church. 

I. 'The author of the second epistle of Peter, bears witness, 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The passage 2 Peter 3:15. © As our beloved brother Paul 
also—hath written unto you,” is best explained as referring to 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 'The sentiment which immediately 
precedes these words, and concerning which the reader is re- 
minded of what Paul had written, namely : © And account that 
the long-suffering of -our Lord 1s-salvation,”*-18-no where -ex- 

1 Tertullian is an example, De Pudicitia, c. 20. 


2 Thy Tov XvE00U HUOV WAXEOPUULIEY, COTNOLQY H5YEu0De, i. e. 
believe that the delay of our s coming will enhance our salvation. 
The pazssage in Hebrews, to which Peter is supposed to refer, is : Aa oU- 


© T04 NAVTES, UcOTVONDevres Joc T1$ MUOTEWS, OUR ExOULOAHvEO Tv 


enayyeliav tov Ve0U neg 1HOV KOEVETOV T4 TOOPAEYAHEVOU, Fd 
17 xo nuwv TEAEWWHIOGH: which is properly rendered thus : but all 
these did not receive that which was promised, although they acquired a 
good report by their faith ; for God intended something better for us, 
namely that they should not attain the crown before us. 8, 
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pressly found except in Hebrews 11: 39, 40. The patient ex- 
pectation of the great change, which shall occur at the coming of 
our Lord, and which is spoken of in 2 Pet. II, isno where 80 pres- 
singly urged as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 10: 35. &c.. 3: 6, 


14. 12:1—12. Nor is the exhortation to godliness any where . 


S0 expressly connected with the promise of a great change, 
which heaven and earth are to experience, as in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, 12: 25—28,* which according to the ancient ac- 
counts, was ascribed to the apostle Paul. Why, therefore, should 
we have recourse to the forced supposition, that Paul may have 
written another epistle which is unknown to us, but which con- 


- tained a discussion of this subject ?— As to the genuineness of 


this text, and indeed of the whole epistle of Peter, no valid ob- 
Jection can be urged. The text has a multitude of concurrent 
witnesses in its favour, and the genuineness of the whole epistle 
is establighed by satisfactory evidence. But even if this epistle 
were not written by Peter, it must have been published as early 


as the beginning of the second century ;- 80 that on this suppo- 


Sition, it proves that the epistle to the Hebrews was believed at 


* 


12Pet.3: 11, 
2 This passxage, ZAenerE py— KA evicfeas, is translated in the 


following manner, by the learned and pious Dr Storr, i in his excellent 


Commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews : © See that ye refuse not to 
hear him who is now waking: for as those could not escape punishment, 
who refused to listen to the divine messages of the teacher on earth ; much 
less can we escape, if we turn away. from that heavenly teacher whose 
voice then shook the earth, but who hath now Jo this promise, © yet 
once-more-I-wilt-shake not only the earth, but also the heaven. The 
words ** yet once more” indicate .a change of that which is unstable, and 
which is 80 constituted that it awaits a permanent- state.; Therefore, as 
we have reason to expect a permanent ki ingdom, let us be thankful, and 
thus serve God in an acceptable manner, with reverence and fear,” This 
version is supported by the best philological grounds, and nothing more is 


necessary than a recurrence to the original, and an exegetical in inventiga= 


tion of the context, to show to the critical scholar its great superiority to 
the common English yersion, 8. 
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the commencement of the second century, to be an epistle of 
Paul to Asia Minor." 

IV. This same passage, 2 Pet. 3 : 15, affords another argu- 
ment of an inferential nature, for the genuineness of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; as it accounts for some circumstances in the 
epistle itself, which might otherwise be regarded as internal ob- 


jections to Paul's being its author. 


As the second epistle of Peter was addressed to the same 
churches as the first,* namely to those in Pontus, Galatia, Asia 
and Bithynia; and as Peter says that his brother Paul wrote 
also to them, vper ; it follows that the epistle to the Hebrews 
must have been addressed to at least one of the churches above 
named : the word vpuy, 2 Peter 3: 15, does not necessarily 
melude all the readers of these epistles of Peter. 

Now the most probable opinion is, that it was addressed to 
the Hebrew or Jewish christians in Galatia., And if the epistle 
to the © Hebrews” or Jewish christians in Galatia, was sent with 
that to the © Galatians” or Gentile christians in Galatia ; this will 
explain why Paul, contrary to his general 'custom, wrote an 
epistle exclusively for the Hebrew members of a church, which 
was-composed of both Jewish and Gentile converts ; for accord- 
ing to this supposition, each class of members received an epis- 
tle addressed particularly to itself. 

The same supposition will also account for Paul's not pre- 
fixing his name to the epistle to the Hebrews ; for it was sent 
together with that to the Galatians, which contained his name, into 
the same section of the country and to the same churches. The 
general] scope of both epistles points to Jewish persecutors, and 
Judaizing false teachers ; both treat of persecution and of Jew- 


28h seducers. Gal. 1: 7—9.- 4; 17. comp.” Heb. 13: 9:12: 15 


&c.—Gal: 3: 4. 4:29. comp. Heb. 10:32 &ec. 12: 1-4: 13: 


1 See Storr's * Introd. to Ep, to Hebrews,” 4 8, 10. Tubing. gel. Anzei- 
gen, 1791, p. 457 &c, 22 Pet. 3:1. 
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13: oe the Introduction to Storr's Comm. on the Hebrews, 


chapters of the epistle to the Galatians with those-of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, is illustrated in the * Programma de Consensu 
epistolarum Pauli ad Hebrzos et Galatas, p. 7-16. A re- 
markable fact, in confirmation of the opinion that the epistle to 
the Galatians and that to the Hebrews belong together, is found 
in the division of the most ancient Vatican manuscript of the 
New 'Testament, Cod. 1209. In this manuseript, all the sec- 
tions of the epistles of Paul are numbered. 'The last section 
of the epistle to the Galatians, is numbered LIX ; and the 
sections. of the epistle to the Hebrews are marked with the next. 
gucceeding numbers, LX—LXX; although in that mapnuscript, 
the epistle to: the Hebrews does not. follow immediately after 
that to the Galatians, but is placed last:. Now the person who 
made that transcript, must have found those numbers im the 
manuscript from which he copied ; for if he-had made them 
himself, he would have placed the epistle to: the Hebrews 
next to that to the Galatians, (as it comes next in the order of 
the numbers), and would not have placed there the epixtle to the 
Ephesians, which begins with LXX.! | 

V. The contents and style of this epistle, not only contain -. 
no evidence against its genuineness, but really afford some 
proof that it is a production of Paul.* 

1. The $alutation from the Jewish christians who had been = 
driven-out of Italy, Heb. 13: 24; and the mention of Timothy 
as his fellow traveller, 13: 23, are very applicable to Paul. — 
Many have supposed that the words, Uno Tov ax0voavrav 56 
nuas ePefBaindn, [was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him}, seem to point out the writer as a disciple of the apostles ; 
but his using the first person yas, Instead. of the Second, map 


| 1 See the Programma, up. cit. p. 16—18. 


. Fe _ Storr's Introd. to Comm, on Heb. 5 10. and Hug, up. cit. 130, 
C. 
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well be considered an instance of that very common figure of 
Speech, called arax0worts, i.e. Communication. 

2. Not only does the general scope of this epistle tend to 
the same point, on which Paul lays so much stress in his other 
epistles, namely that we are justified and obtain salvation only 
through Jesus Christ, and that the Mosaic institutions cannot 
effect this object ; but there are also various propositions in this 
epistle, which are. found in the other writings of Paul. And 
Berger, in his Dissertation entitled © The epistle to' the He- 
brews, a homily,” finds s0 great a similarity. between the epis- 
tle-to-the Hebrews:and Paul's discourse, Acts 13: 16—41, that 
he believes this discourse might be regarded as an extract from 
that epistle, or vice versa, that epistle a commentary on this dis- 


—_— 


.course.* 


3. Warmth and energy of expression characterise this epis- 


tle, as they do the undisputed productions of Paul. Hebra- 


sms of every kind abound in it, as in his other epistles. And 
finally, it contains particular expressions, phrases and colloca- 
tions of words, which are either peculiar to Paul, or are most 
frequent in his writings.? 

_It is admitted that the reasoning in this epistle, is develop- 
ed with much more circumspection and minuteness, than is 
usual in the other epistles of Paul. But why should this be an 
objection to its Pauline origin, when the writer 'hinaself informs 
us, 5: 11 &c,* that he aimed to develop every thing with clear- 


_ness.® 


_— i , W_— 


1 See Haug, p. 312—315, and Meyer's © Representation of the doctrines 
of.Paul.” p. 310 &c. Altone, 1801. 


2 Gotting. Bibliothek der neuesten theol. Literatur, B. II]. st. 3. s, 449 &c. 
3 Hug, p. 315 &c. 
1 The apostles words are : TT04 0U 10Avg, uw 0 loyog, xas OuO- 
ky Aeyeuv, env voor YEYOVATE THY wKourg, Which tig- 


; Of which, (namely great High pricst aud salvation), ] shall treat large- 
ly, and yet it will still be difficult to make the subject intelligible to you, 


because you are 80 dull of apprehension. 8. Sd Hug, $ 133, 
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On the subject of this Ilustration, the reader is referred 
to the © Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Fubingen, 
1789.\—The Programma, de Consensu epistolarum Pauli ad 
Hebrzos et Galatas, Tibingen, 1791, and the Review of © Zieg- 
ler's Complete Introduction to the epistle to the Hebrews,” 
Gotting. 1791, in the Tibing. Gelehrt. Anzeigen, Nos. 57, 
58, for 1791.—Kleuker's © Full Investigation of the grounds,” 
&c. pt. I. p. 294—314. *© On the Origin and Object of the 
apostolical Epistles,” p. 174—222. Hanlem's Introd. pt.-L 
$15. Griesinger's Introd. p. 186 &c.—and especially Hug's 
learned and acute vindication of the genuineness of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in his © Introd. to the New 'Test.” - II, $ 
126—134. E 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


View of the evidence which evinces the genuineness of the 
other disputed books, namely the second and third epistles 
of John, the second epistle of Peter, the epwtle of James 
and that of Jude. 


General remarks. | 

The following works contain general remarks on the anti- 
legomena, and on the circumstances which occasioned doubts 
concerning them : Weber's © Contributions.to the history of the 
New Testament canon 3”? Hanlein's © Introduction to the New 
Testament ;”* and Griesinger's © Introd. to the books of the New 
Covenant.”*- 'The result of their inquiries is, that various  ac- 
cidental causes may be assigned, which either actually did oc- 
casion, or at least might have occasioned the doubts which ex- 
isted concerning these books, without diminishing at all our con- 
viction of their genuineness. Not one of these books can be 
proved to be spurious. And when all the ISIO_e for and 
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1 The latest and an improved edition of this most valuable work of Dr 
Storr, was published at Tibingen in 1809. 8, 


2 No. V. p. 168—177. 3 Pt. I. p. 109—115. 4P. 5,6. 
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gia these books, both internal and external, is fairly weigh- 
oy the preponderance'is always in their favour. 
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Particular remarks on the genuineness of each book, 

IL. The second epistle of Peter. This book was first placed 
among the disputed writings of the New 'Testament, by Origen.! 
It is natural to suppose, that if, from incidental causes, the se- 
cond epistle of Peter did not become known $0 early as the 
first ; some churches, which for a length of time had been ac- 
customed to read but one epistle of Peter, might hesitate to re- 
ceive another. _Susþicion might also haye arisen against the 
genuineness of this epistle, from the fact that it was brought 
from Asia Minor, the abode of the Montanists, who were ac- 
cused ? of a disposition to fabricate new writings ; more espe- 
cially may this have been the case, as the passage 2 Pet. 2: 20, 
could be urged in vindication of the rigor of the Montanistic dis- 
cipline. Or the departure of the christians in Asia Minor from 
the customary method of celebrating the Easter solemnities, may 
have produced in the eastern and western Christians an indis- 
position to receive this book. | 
_ The genuineness of the second epistle of Peter is vindicat- 
ed in the following works : Nietzsche : Epistola Petri posterior 
auctori svo imprimis contra Grotium vindicata atque asserta. 
Lipsie, 1785. Morus : Praelectiones in Jacobi et Petri epistolas, 
p- 214 &ec. - Pott: Epist. cathol. Vol. I. p. 163 &e. Com- 
mentatio, qua genuina secundae Petri epistolz origo denuo de- 
fenditur, Tub, 1806.. Dahl : Commentatio exegetico-critica de 
, avderriq epistolarum Petrine posterioris atque Jude. Rostoch. 
1807, sect. I—V. and Hug's Introduction, pt. It. p. 391 &c. 

- IE. The $econd and third epistles of John. A striking simi- 
rity exists between these and the first-epistle of veRite And 


1 Euseb. H. E. V1, 25. \ 2 Euseb, H. E. VI. 20, 
3 See Introd. to Epistle to the Hebrews,” 4 10. 
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the third epistle, which is addressed to Gaius, expressly i 
(v. 9) to a communication addressed--to-the-ehurch-of-which 
Gains was a member. Both these epistles were, .doubtless, 
mere addresses, sent to two members of different churches, 
along with his Gospel and first epistle, which they were to pub- 
lish in their respective churches. Now if, as may be supposed, 
the Gospel and first epistle of John were sent to various other 
churches, unaccompanied by these two addresses to individual 
persons ; this will show why the two smaller epistles were want- 
ing in some transcripts, and also . account for doubts being en+ 
tertained of their genuineness, in places where they were un- 
known until a later date. But it is evident from TIrenaeus,! that 
in $0Mme Copies, one or other of the smaller epistles was- con- 
nected with the larger one ; for that writer quotes passages from 
both the first and second epistles, as if taken from one and the 
same 'epistle. See © On the Object of the Gospel History and 
Epistles of John,”* Hug's Introduction,* and Eichhorn's Introd. 
to N. Test.* 

T8. The epistle of James. The great antiquity of chispie: 
tle is evinced by the following considerations :—first, it was re- 
ceived, with the homologoumena, into the old Syriac version : 
—Secondly, ideas and phrases are borrowed from it by Hermas 
in his Pastor, as has been proved by Semler.* "The high an- 
tiquity of Pastor, may be inferred from the declaration of Euse- 
bius, that it was regarded as the production of the Hermas men- 
tioned Rom. 16: 14;-and was used by some of the most ancient 
writers, Twy Talorarwy ovyyougay. He himself mentions the 
Pastor of Hermas immediately after the writings of the apos- 
tles, and before those of Justin and Ignatius :5—And thirdly, 


P—_ 


1-Contr. -Haer.-Lib. 3.-cap.-16. 5. 8. 2578 &c. p. 408 &c, © 
3 Part II, p. 342—347. 4 Vol, II. p. 320—327, 329 &c. 


5 Prolegomena in Epistolam Jacobi, p. 14. compare Hug, pt.Il. p.364 &c. 
6 Euseb. E, H, III. 3, and V. 8. 
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wefercnak is had to this-epistle even in the first epistle of Peter. 
It is probable from several passages, that either James had the 
first epistle of Peter before him, or Peter that of James. Com- 


' pare James 4:10, with 1 Pet. 5:6, James 1: 2-4 with '1 Pet. 


1:6, 7. James 1: 18—21, with 1 Pet. 1:3,21, 22. 2:1, 2. 
This becomes the more probable, if both epistles were directed 
to the same churches, as may be supposed from the fact that 
both were directed to the 9:«onogpe, or © dispersed,” James 1:1. 
1 Pet. 1:1; and especially if, as is probable, the passage James 
4: 5 is borrowed from Paul's epistle to the Galatians (V. 17,19 
—21;) a body of people who are expressly mentioned in the 
address of the first epistle of Peter. Now if one did borrow 
from the other, it is probable that James was the earlier writer. 
For, it is admitted that he died several years before Peter ; and 
Peter probably wrote his second epistle shortly after «the first, 


_ (as may be inferred from the word 1&7 now, or 80 s00n 2 Pet. 


3: 1,) and consequently wrote both not long before his death, 
2 Pet. 1: 14. In regard, however, to James 4: 10, the context 
renders it probable, that James had Job 22: 29, and not the 
first epistle of Peter, in view." 

—”'That this epistle was written by James the son of Alpheus, 
called James the younger, is proved m the Dissertation on the 
epistle of -James, in Opuscula Academica,? by the following in- 
ternal arguments : 

1. The epistle of James presupposes an acquaintance, not only 
with Paul's doctrine of 9:xawwors (justification); but also- with 
the epistles to the Romans and Galatians. -But this cannot ap- 
ply to the older James, the brother of John; for he had long 
before been put to death by Herod, Acts 12: 2. 

.2. Such acquaintance with the doctrines of Paul, is perfect- 


—_Y 


1 See Dissertatio de catholicarum epistolarum occasione et consilio, 
not. 42. Dissertatio in epistolam Jacobi, not. 150, 148, 136. Comp. Hug. 
8%2P. Cit. p. 378 &c. 2 Vol. II. p. 1-4. 
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ly applicable to the James, whom Paul saw twice at Jerusalem 
(Gal. 1: 19. 2: 9.), who delivered the address to- the christian 
assembly at Jerusalem (Acts 15 : 13 &c.), and probably -also 
wrote the letter mentioned in the subsequent verses, - 22 &c. 
This James is called (Gal. 1: 19) «d&\pog xvgrov, © the Lord's 
brother :” and not only is he placed on an equality with the 
apostles, (Gal. 2: 9, Jaxwfog xa Knqas xar Jwcavrns, of Gor 
#0UvTEg Orvios two, © James and Cephas and John who seem- 


ed to be pillars,”) but he is expressly spoken of as belonging to 


the number of the apostles,* Gal. 1: 19. Acts 9: 27. 

IV. The epistle of Jude. "This epistle was expressly as- 
cribed to Jude by Tertullian,? in these words :- (scriptura) E- 
noch apud Judam Apostolum testimonium possidet, 1. e. the 
(apocryphal book) of Enoch has the testimony of the apostle 
Jude in its favour; and also by Origen, in his work De 
principus.* | 

Inferential proof in favour of 2 Peter and James. 

The epistle of Jude, which was used by the author of the 
book of Enoch, (a spurious work, which according to the tes- 
timony of ancient writers* was in the hands of the Christians as 
early as the second century and beginning of the third,) confirms 
the early existence of the second epistle of Peter, and the gen- . 
uineness of the epistle of James. That the epistle of Jude was 
used by the author of the book of Enoch, needs'no proof. It 
has been shown,* that the fabrication of this book was occasion- 


_ ed by-the-epistle-of Jude. - In the few fragments of it, pre- 


Served by Fabricius in his Pseudepigrapha N. T. there are tra- 
ces of 1 its being derived from a Christian. It contains a circum- 


©. 


_ 1 Compare, Spicilegium observationum in epistolam Jacobi catholicam. 
Tub. 1806, and Hug”s Introduction, pt. 11. p. 1. | 


2 De Habitu maliebri, c. 3. 3 Lib. In. c.2.91. 


4 See the Dissertation de catholicarum epistolarum occasione et cons1- 
lio, p. 34. 5 Dissert. sup, cit. p. 39 &c. 
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stantial account of the fall of the wicked angels, framed in ac- 
cordance with the Alexandrian version of -Gen. 6: 2; but why 
this chauld be introduced in a history of Enoch, cannot be ac- 
counted for, except by the supposition that the author was led 
to it by the sixth verse of Jude, and so must have had this epis- 
tle before him.! | 

The writer of the epistle of Jude, copied from the second of 
Peter, which proves the antiquity of that book. A comparison of 
Jude, v. 4 &c. with 2 Pet. 2: 1 &c. renders it very highly prob- 
able, that the author of one of these epistles had the other epis- 
tle before him. - Now Jude first presents to his hearers, (v. 5,) 
the ancient people of God, the people of lIsrael, as an example 
for their warning ; and then afterwards, contrary to the order 
of times, comes to- the examples of the fallen angels (v. 6,) 
and of -Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 7.). In the sxame manner, - 
Peter, in the paralle] passage, 2 Pet. 2: 1, commences with 
the words : © there were false prophets among the people,” and 
aſterwards brings in the example of the fallen angels, and of 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 4 &c). And Pe- 
ter had a natural inducement, in the context, to make a transi- 
tion to the false prophets among the people of Israel, because 
he had immediately before, in 1: 19—21, spoken of the true 
prophets of the : Jewish nation. But on the contrary, in the 
epistle of Jude, no reason can be discovered for reversing the 
order of time .and commencing with the | people of Israel. 
There-is- therefore --reason -to- believe, -that Jude was led to 
adopt this order by having his eye on the first epistle of Peter ; 
and. not that the latter copied it from. the former. The object 
of Jude's epistle probably was, by a repetition of the admoni- 


_ 1 On the subject of the book of Enoch, ee Vogel, in Gabler*s Theolog- 
ical Journal, for 1803, p. 320 &c. Hug, p. 401 &c. and on the pazssage 
Jude y. 14 &c. See Hanlein : Epistola Jude Graece, commentario critico 
et annotatione perpetua illustrata. Ed. 2. Erlang.: 1805. p. 148 &c. 
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tions contained in the second epistle of Peter, to imnpress more 
deeply upon the readers of that epistle, the dying exhortation | 
of Peter himself, 2 Pet. 1: 14, 15.! © In the © Commentatio, qua 
genuina secundz Petri epistolz origo defenditur,”* and espe- 
cially in Dahl's Comment. de av#evreg epistole I Petri atque 
Jude, is a discussion of the evidence arising from a com- 
parison of the parallel passages in second Peter .and Jude, 
and particularly from- the greater perspicuity of Jude's lan- 
guage, in favour of the position that the author of Jude's epistle 
had the second epistle of Peter before him. 'The contrary 
opinion 1s advocated by Hug, in his Introduction.* | 

The epistle of Jude confirms the genuineness of James' epis- 
tle. By subjoining to his name (Jude, v. 1.) «d:zipog ſaxwpov, 
* the brother of James,” he probably intended to call the atten- 
tion of his readers to the epistle which they had received from 
his brother James, who was now no more. For. since his 
readers must have known from whom they had received this 
epistle, it cannot well be supposed that he added these words 
merely to make himself known to them, or to 'distinguish him- 
Self from others of the same name.—The epistles of James and 
Jude must have been addressed to the same persons ; if both 
were intended for the readers of the epistles of Peter : vide 
HI and TY, in this illustration. 

On the genuineness of the epistle of Jude, the reader may 
consult Hanlem's Comment. in epistolam Jude, Sect. I, $1. 
and Hug, sup. cit. p. 163 &c. 'The principal objections against 
its genuimeness are -adduced in Dahls Comment. p. 79—82, 
and answered in the 'Tubing. gelebrt. Auzeigen, for 1808. No. 
32, p. 2954 &c. 


— 
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1 See the Lizeert. $Up. Cit, p. 47 tc. 2 P. 18 &c. Tubingen, 1806. 
3 Sect. Il. p. 25 &c. 4 P. 388 &c. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


$ 4. 


That the writings, whose genuineness has been 
proved in \ 2, 3, have been transmitted to us with- 
out any alteration prejudicial to their integrity; 1s 
proved by the exact coincidence of our text with 
all the transcripts which men have been able to 
collect of all ages and countries, with the many and 
large extracts from the New Testament found in 
the writings of the christian Fathers, with the Com- 
mentaries on the books of the New 'Testament, and 
finally with the different translations which have 
been made of the New 'Testament.(1) The various 
readings of the New Testament text, are $0 far 
from invalidating these proofs, that they actually 
corroborate them.(2) Nor have we any reason to 
fear, that 80me of the books may have reached us 
only through the medium of a Greek translation, 
which is materially diverse from the original text. 
For the hypothess, that the Gospel of Mark was- 
originally written in Latin, 1s a figment of later 
date.(3) The conjecture, that the epistle to the He- 
brews was originally written in Hebrew, is indeed 
ancient, - but unfounded. (4) But that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, cannot be denied.” (5) 
Yet the accuracy and the great antiquity. of the 
Greek version of Matthew which we possess, are 
probable even from internal proofs; (6) and are 
rendered certain by the exact coincidence of all 


pts, and-all the quotations found-in- the 
Fathers, and all the yersions of Matthew, with our 
text.(7) 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 


Our present text is the same as that which Marcion found-un 
use in the catholic church. 


The whole arrangement of Marcion's Gospel, proves that 
he found in the christian church, no other text than our present 
one, and that he himself fabricated another. "This is also evi- 
dent from his complaint, that the Gospel which he found is use. 
had been- adulterated by the enemies of Judaism, in. order to 
make it harmonize with the law and the prophets : for he does 
not substantiate his charge, by alleging that another Gospel dif- 
ferent from the catholic one existed ; but he appeals to a pas- 
$age in the epistle to the Galatians (chap. IT.), which he evident- 
ly misunderstood, and interpreted not as guided by the love of 
truth, but by devotion to his system. Vide$ 2.1. 8. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The various readings confirm the integrity of our text. 

The diversity in the various readings of the New Testament, 
proves that the copies of the New Testament books which were 
used by ancient writers, translators and expositors, as well as 
those used in the present day, were derived from different 
Sources. We have therefore in these various readings, the tes- 
timony of a multitude of separate and unconnected witnesses in 
favour of the substantial correctness of our text : for as to. this, 
all the manuscripts, commentaries,  versions and citations are 
in agreement. 

Schmidt, in his Introd. to the New Test. ($ 170—177,) 
has, by evidence drawn from the history of the ancient con- 
troversies between the catholic church and her enemies, put to. 
rest the SuSPicion that the New Testament_text may have. Suf- -- 
ſered much injury during the early ages of the church. The 
. different sources from which the various readings sprung, are 
Stated in the same work, C 181 &c.—On the Integrity of 
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The conjecture that there was a Hebrew 
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this New Test. see Kleuker, pt. III. Vol. I. p. 471—495. Hin- 
lein, pt. I. p. 225—240. Schmidt's Introd. pt. II. p. 32 &e. 


ILLUSTRATION 3, 
4 have the Original of Mark, and not merely a transla- 
tion of it. 

I was a vague report that Mark wrote his Gospel at Rome, 
which gave occasion to the erroneous opinion, that his book was 
intended for Romans, and therefore written in Latin. The La- 
tinisms of Mark can afford no support to this conjecture ; as the 
Romans naturally brought with them many Latin expressions 
into Syria and Palestine. 

Compare the following works, Michaelis* Oriental Biblio- 
thek, pt. 13. p. 109 &c. and Introduction to N. Test. 4th edit. 
$ 143. Hanlem's Introd. to N. Test. pt. I. p. 328—330. 
Eichhorn's Introd. pt. I. p. 560 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


original of _ the epstle 
to the Hebrews, though ancient, ts ended 


_ Clemens of Alexandria is the oldest known writer, who ad- 
vanced, according to Eusebius,* the hypothesis that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was originally written in Hebrew. But Clem- 


ens does not represent this hypothesis as a fact 5upported by 
history. On the contrary, it undoubtedly originated from the 
ungrounded opinion that the style of this epistle is widely, dif- 
ferent from that of the other writings of Paul. Origen paid 
not the least respect to this conjecture of his instructor Clemens. 
But as Clemens adduces the superscription *gos £&parovg (to 
the Hebrews), as one ground of his supposition 3 the question 


_ "arises, whether tfparo; (Hebrews) -necessarily -$ignifies Jews. 


—_ _ 


1 Eccl, Hist. VI. 14. 
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whose vernacular tongue was the Hebrew : for if it does, it at- 
ſords an argument which is not without some weight. —Yet Paul 
might have written in Greek, even to Jews who spoke Hebrew. 
—But, according to the idiom of that day, the word eFgaos 
was not confined to Jews who spake Hebrew, (as Hug has 
maintained,?) but denoted a circumcised Jew, in oppoxition to 
£lAnwiorns. Paul in his second epistle to the Cor. XI, 22, de- 
nominates himself z3gacog (a Hebrew), although he was a native 
of Asia Minor ; and he even makes a distinction between efpaog 
and eopanltns (Israclite) one born a Jew. Indeed Clemens 
himself? extends the signification of the word e3g«c04 $0 far as 
to embrace all who enjoyed the benefits of divine revelation. 

Pantaenus, who was the teacher of Clemens, and to whom 
Clemens appeals,* did not probably, infer that this epistle was 
addressed to Jews in Palestine, from its superscription Tgos 
£Ppcovs, but from several misinterpreted passages of the epistle 
itself, (cap... 2. II. .13. XII. 25,) from which he concluded, that 
the readers of this epistle were such christians as had enjoyed * 
the personal instruction of Christ. 

The language of the epistle itself, especially he indefiniteness 
of certain Greek terms, (such as J:a#7x7 for covenant, 9: 15,) 
and the citations from the Old Testament, are evidence in favour 
of 'a Greek original. See Heinrich's Prolegomena in epist. 
ad Hebreos, p. 17. Hanlein's Introduction to N ew Test. 
pt. IT. No. 2. p. 760 &c. Schmidt's Introd. pt. I. p. 273 &e. 
Hug, pt. U. p. 308 &c. 


—_————— 
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1 Introduction, pt. II. P. 33 &c. 2 Strom. L. I. c. 5. 
3 Enseb. H. E. VI. 14. 
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ILLUSTRATION 9. 
4 Matthew's Gospel originally written in Hebrew. 

'The following evidence for a Hebrew original of Matthew, 
is presented in the work on © The Object of the Gospel of 
John,” F 61. | 

- Papias, Irenzus, and Origen, all testify that Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew. Papias uses these words :' Mer#as 
eBpards Ochkexry I& Joyigu ouveyoayero, 1, e. Matthew wrote 
his gospel in the Hebrew language. 'This information Papias 
probably derived from one or the other of his two friends in 
Palestine, Aristion and John *the Presbyter, whom Eusebius 
denominates (ua##yras xvgov) © Disciples of the Lord.” Ire- 
naeus, speaking of the four gospels, says : MarFaos ev tors e- 
Boas, ry wg avrov Wakxry youphy eEnveyxev EVRyYeloV 1, C. 
Matthew, among the Hebrews, wrote a gospel in their own lan- 
guage.? He also asserts,” that the Ebionites—(whose country 
was Palestine)—used only the gospel of Matthew. It is not 
easy to assign a reason why the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
used only: Matthew's gospel, and not also that of Mark, which 
was published very early and under the authority of Peter the 
great apostle of the Jews ; unless it be admitted, that Matthew's 
Origen? 
appeals to tradition (x«g«doo:s), for proof that the gospel of 
Matthew was written in Hebrew £Poarnog yEuunnes CUVTELGY- 
PEVOV. 

According to the testimony of Eusebius,* Pantaenus found 
the Hebrew gospel oi Matthew in India (Arabia Felix), which 
had been brought thither by the Apostle Bartholomew. 


-Þ1Euseb. H.E. 1IL..39.. ....\. 2 Fuseb. H. E.V.8. 
s Adv. Haeres. Lib. I. c. 26. $ 2. 1. c. 11. 5 7. 
4 In Euseb. H. E. VI. 25. 
5 Hist, Eccles. Y, 10. 
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Jerome! asserts, that the Gpel of the Nazarenes which he 
transcribed, was ipsum hebraicum Matthei, 1. e. the Hebrew 
itself of Matthew. See $2. II. 4. | 

'The Hebrew character of Matthew's autograph i is vindicat- 
ed in the following works, Hinlein's Introduction to N. Test. 
pt. II. No 2. p. 313—329. Eichhorn's Introd. Part I. p. 461 
—489, (on the proof derived from the supposed errors of the 
Greek translation, as discussed in p. 477—489 of Eichhorn's 
Introd.—see the Remarks of the Reviewer, in the Haller Litt. 
Zeitung, for 1805, -p. 371—377.). Sehmidt's Introd. pt. Ep. 
30—35. pt. I. preface p. IV-VI. Feilmoser's Introd. to 
N. T. p. 23—46. Hug, on the contrary, maintains that Mat- 
thew was originally written in Greek, Introd. pt. II. p. 16—43. 
and also Schubert, in his Dissert, critico-exegetica, qua in ser- 
monem, quo evangelium Matthei conscriptum fuerit, inquiritur. 
Gotting. 1809. 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 


Internal emdence for. the integrity of the Gospels. 

In our Greek text of Matthew, we may observe a certain 
regular coincidence with Mark's Gospel, and a uniformity of 
plan, which would doubtless have been destroyed, if subsequent 
interpolations or alterations had been made.? _ 

By similar internal evidence, the integrity of the: Gospels of 
Mark - and John is establighed. In John's Gospel, the harmo- 
nious coincidence of the individual parts with the object of the 
apostle, (which was to confute the disciples of John the Baptist 
and the Cerinthians,) speaks for its integrity.*—And that Mark's 
Gospel has reached us unadulterated, is proved by the exact co- 


pe EEE 
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I De Viris Ilust. s. V. Matthaeus. 
2 See « On the object of John's gospel, ”q 67. 64. 
3 ibid, Þ. 221. 
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P————_— 


indidence of its present text with the plan which Luke drew 
from it. 5 DO——— 

ILLUSTRATION '7. 
Faithfulness of the Greek translator of Matthew. 


- As our Greek text was the basis of all the versions of Mat- 
thew which have come to our knowledge, and as all the Fath- 
ers of the church used- this text; we are 'authorised, by the 
great estimation in which this version was held, to believe that 
it-possessed superior excellence, and was most faithful to the 
original. John undoubtedly supposed his readers to be familiar 
with our Greek translation of Matthew.! 


” 


I Compare Hall. Litt. zeit. for. 1810. No. 332. 


PART IIL 


CREDIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


& 5. Historical credibility of the narrations contained in the 
New Testament. | 


As the intelligence concerning Jesus and his 
messengers, which is contained in the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles, is (according to {C 2. 4.) 
derived from Matthew, John, Mark and Luke, it 
must possess the highest de of credibility. 
For these witnesses lacked neither the means of 
knowing the truth, (1) nor motiyes to communicate 
it. Matthew a ohn were apostles and confi- 
dents of Jesus: Mark was under the influence of 
the apostles, especially of Peter;(2) and Luke was 
an eye-witness of part of the history of the apostle 
Paul, who was his teacher.  Sustaining to him 80 
intimate a relation, he could easily obtain from this 
_ apostle information relative to the earlier incidents 
of his life : he was likewise his companion, during 
his residence in Palestine, where he had an oppor- 
tunity to become intimately acquainted with the 
history of the other apostles and of Jesus.(3) - 
That the authors of the Gospels and of the Acts 
of the apostles, did not practise intentional decep- 
tion; that, on the contrary, they composed . their 
narratives with the utmost historical fidelity ; is ev- 
_ident from the general character and appearance of 
their narrations,(4) as well as from the nature of 
the incidents which they relate. For these inci- 
dents were of such a nature that their truth neces- 


Every false-statement, therefore, would have been 
exposed to public ION if it had been pos- 
Sible to find any such-in their books.(7) 


sarily must (5) and easily could (6) be investigated. _ 
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ILLUSTRATION L. 
Competence, of the witnesses. 

That the eyangelists had"an accurate knowledge of the facts 
which they relate, may be evinced ſrom the contents of the 
Gospels themselves ; as 'Tollner has proved, in the work entitled, 
** A universal proof of the truth of the christian religion.” _ On 
their qualifications as witnesses of the truth, the reader may 
consult David Bogue's essay on the Divine authority of the New 


Testament, translated from the English, by M. Blumbardt, p. 
91 &ec. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
Peter's participation in the composition of Mark's Gospel. 

Origen asserts,? that information of most undoubted certain- 
ty had been handed down to his time, that Mark wrote his Gos- 
pel as Peter dictated it to him'(ws Trgos vgnynoaro ary). 
And he says not one word of the singular opinion, which was 
even then in circulation, that Mark's Gospel contained selections 
from the sermons of Peter.—lt has been already remarked 
($ 2. Illust. 5.), that Justin quotes the Gospel of 'Mark under 
the title of anopryuorepera TTerpov,* memorabilia of Peter. 
Doubtless he received an account of Peter's concern with this 
Gospel, from Palestine, the land of his nativity ; and it is proba- 
ble that Papias* derived the same intelligence from the same 
place ; although the statements of the latter have been deform- 


ed, probably by-the additions of the Ebionites, who were exclu- 


sively attached to Matthew's Gospel.—The Gospel of Mark, 
which was undoubtedly written for Gentile converts, was. pro- 
bably forwarded from Jerusalem by Peter, (whom God- first 
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1 4 75—79. 2 Euseb. H: E. VI. 25. 
3s Dial. cum Trypho. p. 333. See also Opuscula Academica, Vol. II. p 
67 &c. 4 Euseb, H. E. III. 39. 
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appointed to the ministry of the Gentiles, Acts 16: 7. 14. ), to 
the Christians in Antiochia.! Acts 11: 22 &c. 


\ | A 2 


ILLUSTRATION 38. 


The validity of Luke's textimony. 

According to the Acts of the Apostles, 21: 17. 24: 27, Luke 
resided with Paul at Jerusalem upward of two years. | Here 
probably, he collected those correct accounts, which he tells us 
in the introduction to his Gospel, 1: 1-4, he possessed. It 
is certain from Acts 21 : 18, that James, the relative of Jesus, 
was in Jerusalem at the same time. Now as the Acts of the 
apostles was published before the expiration of Paul's impris- 
onment, Acts 28 : 30, and as Luke's Gospel had been published 
before, Acts 1: 1 &c, the date of the latter must probably be fix- 
ed at the time Luke was residing with Paul at Rome. For it 
is not only certain that Luke did accompany the apostle to Rome, 
Acts 28:16, but he must have remained with him there a Jong 
time, as it cannot be doubted that Luke the historian is- the 
s$ame to whom allusion is made by Paul, in Coloss. 4 : 14, Phi- 
lem. 24, and 2 Tim. 4:11. 


| ILLUSTRATION 4. 
Internal evidence of the credibility of the Gospels. 

It is a universally acknowledged fact, that the evangelists 
narrate with great simplicity,? and throughout manifest entire 
impartiality, Had they been disposed. or. permitted - to -inter-- 
weave fictitious interpolations of their own, they would have 
Pregmenes in a more prominent manner and have —_— to 
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CC 
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I "I « On the Object of John's Gos 1,” ' 56. - 59. and 2, : 
tration 6 of this work, = p04. . Wye: — 


2 See Morus: Defensio narrationum novi Teen? quoad moflum 
narrandi 5 24, in Dissertt. theol. et philol. Vol. I. 147 &c. And Less on 
Religion, its biatory, &c. pt. II. p. 754, and Staudlin's Critique on the 
christian system of Religion, p. 309, S17 &c. 
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magnify those accounts which were favourable to the cause of 
Jesus;! andon the contrary, they would have endeavoured to be- 
stow-. a more fayourable aspect on those incidents which could 
be perverted to the prejudice of Jesus and his apostles. Exam- 
ples of the latter, are the taunts of the Pharisees, and their de- 
mand of Jesus to work miracles, (Matth. 9: 34. 12: 24, 38 
&c. 16: 1—4. Mark 8: 11, 12.) ; his disregard of the pop- 
ular call for a new miracle ; and notwithstanding the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction, alienating the people till more by directing 
their attention to blessings of greater importance which he would 
bestow on them, John 6: 30.? Such also was the chazge against 
Jesus of being a glutton, a wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans 
and sinners, Matth. 11: 19. and various censures and reproaches 
recorded in John 7: 3—12, 48 &c. 10: 20; and likewise 
the scenes of Gethsemane, Matth. 26: 37 &c. Peter's denial of 
bis  master, Matth. 26: 69 &c. and Christ's reproof of his 
disciples for inattention to his miracles, Mark 6: 49—92. 8: 
14—21. 'The form of this argument for the credibility of the 
evangelists; 1s seen in its proper light, only when we compare 
the apocryphal Gospels and histories of the apostles, with our 
genuine books.* In regard to the Gospel of John, it is manifest 
from the whole face of the narrative, that the author was inti- 
mately acquainted with the circumstances which he relates, and 
that he was a_ man of tried integrity ; that he did not aim at 
acquiring confidence and importance among opposers of the 
CO RRTTNn be expected to scrutinize every po. he 8aid ;! 


— 


Origen appeals to this impartiality, of the evangelists, in his work 

again rg E.G Book 1I. $ 24. 48. Compare Tllner, up. cit. $ 78. 88. 
erenfels opuscula, T. I. p. 90 &c. Less on Religion &c. pt. 1. p. 684 
&e, pt II. p. 294 &c, and Bengel's Gnomon, on Matthew. 17: 1. 


"2 Opuscul,”Acad. Vol. II. p: 239 &c. 


3 Compare Fabricii Codex Apocryph. N. Test. Kleuker on. the Apocry - 
pha of the New Test. especially p. 487-508. 1798. and Paulus? Introdac- 
tionis in N. T, capp. zelectt. p. 261 &c. 


1 « On the object of John's Gospel,” Sect. I. ch. 1. 
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but that he was conscious of having the entire confidence- of 
his readers. In all his writings, and especially in his Gospel, 
there is a lively-sense of the dignity and -glory of 'Jesus, and a 
tone? of confident assurance, which cannot fail to strike the at- 
tention of the reader, and which evince his intimate and de- 
vout acquaintance with his subject. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


The truth of the facts narrated in the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, could not fail to be examined. 
Between the history of Jesus and other histories, there is a 
vast difference, as to the necessity there was for ascertaining the 
truth of the facts related. With regard to the truth of other 
events, we may, without involving ourselves in any material de- 
triment, admit or reject it. But no one could avow and vindi- 
cate his belief in the history of Jesus, and in the authority which 
this history ascribed to him and his apostles ; without renounc- 
ng habits deeply rooted in him from his youth, and throwing 
off prejudices which antiquity had invested with a kind of sanc- 
tity ; nor," as Pliny? himself confesses, without restraining the 
love of vice and dissipation, and by 80 doing entajling upon 
himself the hatred of his relatives, of his countrymen and even 
of the human race. Of this, Jesus forewarned the professors 
of his doctrine j* and that his predictions were verified, is evinc- 
ed not only by the Acts of the apostles,* but by the” letters of 
Paul, who in addressing the churches,® and some too whose af- 


——_— 


1 This tone is observable principally in 19: 35. 21: 24, and first epistle 
I. 1—3, see « On the object of John's Gospel,” 5 9. 83. 

2 Epist, L, X. ep. 97. | 
Re. Matth, 5: 10—12. 10: 21. 34—36. Luke 12: 112, 561—53, 14: 25 | 
C. Aha | 

4 Acts 4: &c. 28:22. 

5 I Thess. 2:2. 14 &c, 2 Thess 1: 4—8. Philip. 1: 29, 30. 
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fections he knew had become alienated from him,! speaks of 
the sufferings and persecutions of the Christians, as of a truth 
| taught them by their own experience, and universally acknow]l- 
edged. And this fact is confirmed even by the tegtimony of 
pagan writers, who speak of christians in the language of con- 
tempt.? 
ILLUSTRATION ©, 
WET OI NE gy" 

There was ev {ew ty Hof gn ph angry on in the 
- The facts here referred to, were, as we are informed by 
the New Testament historians,? universally known both in Pal- 
estine and in the neighbouring countries, but especially at Jeru- 
Salem, the capital of the country, with which the Jews of for- 
eign parts had much intercourse, for various purposes and par- 
ticularly for those connected with their religion. Thus Philo 
informs us, in his work De legatione ad Caium,* that the 
Jews of Babylon, and those of Proconsular Asia, annually 
forwarded to Jerusalem a considerable sum of money for 
offerings. Now when Matthew and Mark and Luke first 
publighed their severg] Gospels, it was perfectly easy for 
their readers to detect any imposition, or misrepresentations 
of ſact, in regard to events $0 recent and s0 well under- 
Stood. Nor can a doubt arise whether the accounts concerning 
Jesus were known from the beginning, and publicly talked of: 


1-2 Cor. 11:23 &e.” 1 Cor. 16: 9; Gal; 3: 4. 4:29. 6: 12, 17. Heb, 10: 32 


2 See the pazzages adduced in $ 1. 1}. 1. of this work. 


3 The passages alluded to are : Matth. 4: 23 &c. 9: 26, 14: 12, 35, 36. 
15: 30 &c. 20: 29, 21: 1—11. 26: 15. Mark 3: 7 &c. 5. 24 &c, 6: 14. Lake 
6; 17—19. 7: 17. 24: 18—20. John 2:23. 4: 1, 45. 11: 42, 45 &c. 12: 10— 
19. 0 #00u0s 070m avrov anniver i.e, the world is gone after 
him. Ibid. 18: 20 &c. Acts 2: 5, 770 T«avro0g £9v0ug TW UNO TOY OU- 
0&vor— Out of every nation under heaven. Ibid. 10: 36—38. 


1 page 1035 &c. als p. 1023, 
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for we learn from the book of Acts that the principal incidents of 
the gospel history, the instructions, the miracles and the resurrec- , 
tion of Jesus, were not only committed to writing, but were made 
the-theme of oral communication.* This fact is established by 
Matthew 26: 13, and by Paul, who asserts it with the ut- 
most assurance, even in epistles addressed to persons hostile in 
their feelings towards him and disposed to watch for his halting.* 
Moreover, the principal facts in the history of Jesus are 80 in- 
terwoven? with the nature and origin of Christianity, that even 
those among the earlier Christians, who entertained different 
views of many Christian doctrines, did not suppose they could 
be called Christians, unless they adhered to these fundamental 
historical truths, and reconciled them with their other opinions. 
It is very questionable, whether any Gnostic sect denied the in- 
cidents of the visible history of Christ. Cerinthus indeed taught 
that the Aeon Christ abandoned the man Jesus during his suf- 
ferings-and death ; but he admitted that Jesus rose again. 'The 
| Docetae, Marcion and the Manicheans, according to whose sys- 
tem every thing corporeal belongs to. the kingdom of wicked- 
ness, unable to deny the facts of Christ's death and resurrection, 
had recourse to the subterfuge that-they were only apparent.4 
Among those written accounts which have reached” us, the 
Gospel of Matthew at'least was at an early date circulated $0 
generally in Palestine, that the multitude of copies to which dif- 
ferent additions were made by those who used it, gave rise to 


De ——— 
—_ 


_ 1 Acts 2: 22 &c. 13: 24—31. (compare v. 16.) 17: 18, 31. 25: 19. 26: 
22, 23, 26, 0v yag EOTLy Ev yovLg, NENGAYPEvEY TOUTO, for this thing 
. was not done in a corner. 

2 1 Cor 15: 3—11. Coloss. 1: 23. Heb 2: 3, 4. wy 
.. 3] Tim. 3:45 &c.- ln the Christmas Programm on this p: » . 15 &c. 

(1788), the writer shows how intimate'a connexion the principal facts in 

the history of Jesus have with the principal” doctrines of Christianity 

(00: 11; 6.) and with godliness evozÞs:c, the great object of Chris- 

ity, 
+ See © On.the Object of John's Gospel,” p. 175—179. 
19 
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various and discordant editions of that book. And it 1s easy to 
comprehend, how various copies of this Gospel might be differ- 
ently interpolated in Palestine, where there was 80 much op- 
portunity to obtain both authentic and unauthentic accounts of 
Jesus. Such an interpolated Gospel of Matthew must the Gos- 
pel of the Nazarenes, used by Jerome,! have been, And to 
s$uch interpolated copies of Matthew, Luke doubtless refers 
(1: 1, 2.), where he says : © Many have undertaken to compose 
2 history of the things which have occurred amongst us, as those 
delivered them to us, who, from the beginning, were eye-wit- 
ness8es and ministers of the word.” By the words, 9:ny16:» &c. 
Luke either intended to give the title of those written accounts, 
or he wished to convey the idea, that the authors of them give 
the statements of eye-witnesses as their source of information. 
Yet this will not, prove that all these statements were correct; 
for had Luke regarded those 9:yy104s as perfectly authentic, 
he would not (v. 3, 4.) have opposed his own Gospel to them, 
as being a history of Jesus composed axgeFug, with the great- 
est accuracy.* Papias also seems to confirm the idea of various 
different transcripts of Matthew, when he says:? Mar# aug 
pads drake xry Io Loyta ouveypougero' 1ounvevoce f ava, ws ev 
VETO, EXE&OTOg, i. e, Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew 
tongue ; and each one interpreted it as he could. The word 
rjop7vevos may refer partly to the translations from the Hebrew, 
and partly to additions. 

Again, the' Gospel of Mark, which seems to have been writ- 
ten the earliest of "all, and in Palestine, must have been well 


Wo — WM 


——_— m_— h— 
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Ti On the Object of Jolin's Gospel, 4 61. 

. 2 Marsh, in his notes and additions to Michaelis' I>trod.-to the N.'T. 
pt. II. coincides with this explanation. Compare also Zi "%g 4 Ideas on 
the origin of the first three Gospels,”” in Gabler's theol. Journal, vol. I. 
' Þ+ 423 &c, for 1800. Other views of Luke 1: 1-—4. are given by Vogel, 


in Gabler's Journal for elect theological literature, p. 43, for 1804, and 
by Hug, in his Introd. pt. 1, p. 99 &c. 


3 Euseb. Hist. Eccl, III. 39. 
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known among foreign Christians both at Antioch and in more 
remote places, even before the imprisonment of Paul at Rome ; 
as may be inferred from 1 Cor. 7: 10. 2 Cor. 8:18. That 
the Gospel of Mark was written before either of the. other Gos- 
pels, is probable from the following considerations :* first, the 
coincidence of Mark with Matthew and Luke, is accounted for 
just as well by the suppoxition that the two latter had Mark be- 
fore them, as by the contrary supposition that Mark availed him- | 
slf of their Gospels:? secondly, if Mark wrote his Gospel first, this 
circumstance will best account for the fact that Matthew and Luke 
contain 80 much which'is not found in the Gospel of Mark. . For 
both were in possession of a sufficiency of supplementary matter. 
On the other hand, if Mark had the Gospels 'of Matthew and 
Luke before him, it would be unaccountable that he should 
omit 80 large a portion of their contents-: thirdly, Mark contains 
but little which is not found in Matthew and Luke. And is it 
probable that he would have composed a new Gospel for the 
sake of these few supplements, if the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke had previously existed ?3 Besides ; what part could Peter 
have had in the composition of Mark's Gospel, if Mark derived: 
nearly the whole of it from Matthew and Luke? or how could 
it be asserted, that Mark wrote ws TIzzpog vopnynouro avry as 
Peter dictated to him?* From all this, it is probable that the 
earliest Gospel was that of Mark. Again ; in favour of the 8up- 
position that the Gospel of Mark was written Pat 7 for the 


1 See Dinert, 1; in Libror, N, T. historicorum uot locos, 
where these considerations ares adduced. M4 as &. 


2 See the Christmas Programm, 4 De fonte ST FIOne A et 
Lucae,” 1794. 


5 See the Christmas Programm, « De fonte &c." p. 5, 6. 


4 Compare Notitiae historicae episfolarum Pauli ad Corinthios in 


_ servientes, not. 166, and Tiibing. gel. Anzeigen, for 1805. p. 150 
C. 
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Antiochians, it has beefi urged :* firs, that the Greeks in - An- 
tioch, who were converted by Christians that were natives of Cy- 
prus and Cyrene (Acts 11: 20.), were eAnves (Acts 15: 1.) or 
uncircumcised ; and for such, evidently, was the Gospel of Mark 
composed. Secondly, the deepest interest was felt at Jerusa- 


lem, for the Christians at Antioch 3 and as soon as intelligence 


of their conversion had reached that place, Barnabas was dis- 
patched to them- without delay, Acts, 11: 22. Now the pre- 
paration of a Greek biography of Jesus for the new Christians 
would be perfectly consonant with this solicitude for their pros- 
perity ; as would also be the commission of this charge to Mark, 
who-was- the nephew of Barnabas, Col. 4: 10. Thirdly, the 
Sons of Simon of Cyrene, who are mentioned only in Mark's 
Gogpel (15: 22.), probably were among those Christians of Cy- 
rene, spoken of in Acts 11: 20, [as having come and preached 
the Lord Jesus at Antioch ; and if so, the fact that their father 
bore the Saviour's cross would have been an interesting-circum- 
Stance to the Antiochians, and consequently would be peculiar- 
ly suitable to be mentioned in a Gospel addressed to them}. 
Finally, that this Gospel was published prior to Pauls imprison- 


ment” at Rome, is inferred from 2 Cor. 8: 18, -where the 


apostle speaks of an adeaqos, & 0 enawvos ev Ty evayyeheoy fea 
T&Cav £xx410wv,71. e. a brother who has acquired praise through 
all the churches, by his services in regard to the Gospel. This 


_ «dpos (brother) seems to have been Mark. For although it 


cannot be clearly proved that evayyeaoy was at that early-period 


. used to denote a biography of Jesus ; till the praise which he 


is 82id, in general terms, to have. acquired by his services in the 
Gospel, might arise not only from his travels for the extension 


of Christianity, but - also- from - bis historical account of "Jesus: 


Paul, it appears, was not ignorant of Mark's Gospel ;- at least the 


—_ —_— 


1 See, © On the Object of John's Gospel,” p. 279 &c. 
2 See Notitiae bistoricae in Epp. ad Corinthios, Not. 166. 
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passage 1 Cor. 7: 10, which he adduces as a declaration of 
Christ, is found no where except in Mark 10: 12.* 'Dhis same 
«0:1pog, Paul sent with Titus to Corinth, to collect a contribu- 
tion for the Christians of Jerusalem ; and for such a charge, Mark 
was peculiarly adapted, being a member of the church at Je- 
rusalem (Acts 12: 12.) and a companion of Barnabas (Acts 
15: 39.) who was likewise concerned with -this contribution, 
Gal 2:1. Nor could Mark, as a pupil of Peter and a mem- 
ber of the church at Jerusalem, fail to possess influence with 
that portion of the church of Corinth, which was disposed to 
adhere to the party of the apostles Peter and James, and to 
which Mark, in company with Titus, was sent by Paul. [From 
these considerations it appears that Mark was the «dos or 
brother, of whom Paul says, that he had acquired the approba- 
tion of all the churches by his services in regard to the Gospel ; 
and that Paul was himself acquainted with Mark's Gospel-;- and 
hence it of course follows that his Gospel must have been pub- 
lihed, and was open to scrutiny and to detection if it had con- 
tained any misrepresentation |. 

Finally, that the writings of Luke, which were published 
during the imprisonment of Paul, must necessarily have been 


early known, not only to Theophilus and his fellow-citizens, 


but also to the inhabitants of other countries; is proved in the 
work © On the Object of the Gospel history of John,” p.-877; - If 
we suppose Luke's Gospel was written in the commencement: - 


1 On the Object of John's Gospel, p. 180. 


2 These could not well have been inhabitants of Palestine ; ; for how could 
Luke, himself a stranger there, have written what is recorded in his Gospel 
(ch.1:4.) to a person resident in the very-.theatre of the transactions he re- 
lates? Michaelis in the 3d edition of his Introduction to the N. Test. quotes 


from a treatise of Theodore Hase, the that Theophilus was a native 
of Palestine, and had been priest. And in the 4th ed. (p. 1091.) he was 


as much disposed to adopt this inion himself, as he was to treat it as an 
- improbable conjecture in the third (p. 933, 936). But See Eichhorn's 
Introd. to N, Text. pt. I. p. 593 &c. and Hug's Introd. pt. II, p. 97 &e. © 
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of Pauls imprisonment at Rome, while various other Asiatic 
Christians beside Luke were attending him, and that some of 
these returned to Asia during the continuance of the apostle's 
captivity ; this will account satisfactorily for the early promulga- 
tion of Luke's Gospel in Aa. 

ILLUSTRATION T. 


The truth of the Gospel kistory must be admitted ; for even 


those whose depravity prompted them to disobey its injunc- 
fions, ed its fundamental facts. A 


" The first epistle of Peter, which was universally received 
as genuine, and those epistles of Paul which were addressed to 
particular Churches or to their officers,* shew, both in their su- 
perseriptions and in various particular passages,? that the early 
existence of Christian churches was a well known fact. 'The 
Annals of 'Tacitus also corroborate what is stated in the Acts 
of the apostles (ch. 2 &c.) in regard to the multitudes of Christians 
not only in Judea and elsewhere, but even in Rome itself, before 
and during the reign of the emperor Nero.* Hence we must 
necessarily infer that the facts, of the truth of which every Chris- 
tian was required to profess his conviction, were actually beleved 
by a great multitude of persons, at a time, when it was an easy 
thing to investigate their truth, but no easy matter to avow a 
belief of them ; and, consequently, that these facts were not 
manifestly fictitious and false, but were really attended by evi- 
dence which appeared satisfactory on the closest investigation, 

Nor is it difficult to understand why some, who were acquaint- 
ed with the facts on which the Christian religion is based, should 


— — 


— 


1 1 Tim. 1:3. 3: 15. 4:11 &ec. Tit. 1:5 &c, 
'2 1 Cor, 1: 2. 7: 17. 11: 16. 14: 33. 16: 1,8 &c. 19. 2 Cor 8: 1. 11: 
28: Gal-1: 22. 2:-7—10.... Rom..15: HOTTEST ES Es 
3 See Annotationes ad philosophicam Kantii de religione doctrinam, 
$ XIX, (1793,) where it is remarked, that this testimony of Tacitus authori- 


zes the inference that the-miracles of Jesus and his apostles must have 
been historically true. 
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nevertheless disayow Christianity. For, the fear which led 
them to conceal their fayourable opinion of the cause of Jesus', 
or at least not to venture actually to attach themselves. to the 
Christians,? nay, even the hostility which their conduct.on some 
occasions betrayed, can be naturally accounted for, without 
impairing in the least the truth and indisputable certainty of the 
history of Jesus. Prejudice and passion, which in. Christians 
nothing but the force of truth could entirely overcome, might 
have possessed $0 great an influence* with persons of little love 
for truth, and of a contumacious $pirit, as to urge them to dis- 
pute even the most indubitable facts. 'Thus, the mhabitants 
of his © own country” regarded the doctrines of Jesus with 
amazement, but were offended at the humility of his origin ;* 
the Pharisees said, © 'This man is not of God, because he keep- 
eth not the Sabbath day ;”* and the Sadducees, who denied the 
resurrection, were displeased that Peter and John should preach 
Jesus as risen from the dead.* Moreover, the truth” of these 
facts was actually acknowledged by many,* who-were--selfish 
enough? to deny the consequences which flowed from them. 
Such persons did violence" to their own conscience; and this, 


— 


1 See John 12: 42, 43. 3: 2. 7: 13. 9: 21-23. 


2 Acts 5: 12, 13, Compare © An address to a female friend, whose faith 
in the divinity of the Christian religion had become wavering,” p. 74 &c. 


3 See Ernesti Opuscula philologico-critica, p. 93 &c. ed. Lugd. Bat. 


4 Matt. 13: 54 &c, 15: 12 compare v. 11. Luke 20: 19 compare. v, 9— 
18, John 7: 47—52. 


> John 9: 16. oY Acts 4: 2, 17: 32. 
7 John 11: 47, 48 &c. Acts 5: 28, 6: 13 &c, 


8 Matthew 27: 42. John 7: 3, 5, 21—26. 9: 16—18, 10: 21. 11: 47 &c. 
12: 10, 11. Luke 13: 14, where the ruler of the 8ynagogue acknowledges 


the miracle wrought by Jesus, Acts 2: 22 x&9 ws. x4as-cauvr0 00ure, 
as you yourselves also know. 4: 7. (comp. 3: 28.) 14—16, 21, 22. 


9 Matth 11: 16—19, 
10 John 15: 22-25, Matth. 11: 20-24. 
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Sometimes with the most impious and unblushing a with- 
out any pretext atall ; atother times under pretence of some difti- 
culty? attending tows doctrines of Jesus in Support of which mir- 
- acles had been wrought before their eyes, or they attempted to 
account for these miraculous events by ascribing them. to some 
cause, which, instead of recommending Christianity, would re- 
flect disgrace and odium upon it.? The real cause of the mir- 
acles recorded in the gospel history will hereafter be considered, 
($ 8. IIl. 8.) all that needs to be proved in this. place is, that 
the facts of the New Testament history are not fictitious, but 
were actually observed by eye and ear-witnesses, precisely in 
the manner recorded. 

On the credibility of the historical contents of the New Tes- 
tament, the reader is referred to the following works : Kleuker, 
vol. II. part II. sect. 1. Hiinlein, pt. I. chap. 4. $2. Hug's 
Introd. pt. I. p. 83—87. Bogue's Essay on the divine author- 
ity of the New 'Testament, p. 19, 25, 88—102. 


"—_ 


. I Luke 16: 11. John 9: 24, 28, 34. 11: 49. and Acts 4: 17, 18, 21. 5: 
17 (comp. v. 14—16,) 28: 40. 7: 54, 57 &c. 12:3 comp, y. 11.1 Thess. 2: 15. 


2 John 7: 27, 41 &c, 
s Matt. 9: 34. 12: 24. Acts 2: 13, 


TY TE 
Temas iguelf profes the divinity'of kit wiaiton end decirivies. 


It is therefore historically true, that the Foun- 
der of christianity, who (as 'Tacitus informs us, 
Annal. L. XV. c. 44.) was put to death by Pontius 
Pilate the Procurator, in the reign of 'Tiberius, did 
profess to be a divine —a——_— 1) and that he nei- 
ther derived his doctrines from other men, nor dis- 
covered them by the powers of his own mind,(2) 
but received them from. God.(3) According to his 
own declaration, his conscientious reverence for 
God (John 5: 30. 7: 18. 8: 29,755.), and most intimate 
union with him (John 8: 16, 29. 14: 10. 10: 38. 16: 
15.), rendered it impossible for him to communi- 
cate any thing solely by himself, or without the co- 
operation of God.(4) It was in virtue of this this 
constant union with God, that he demanded that 
all his communications(5) should be received, not 
as the doctrines of the mere man Jesus, but as the 
declarations of God (6) himself; and that they 
Should therefore be regarded as perfect truth.(7 
Hence he required, that in those things whic 
transcend the hmits of human knowledge, we should 
implicitly believe him upon his own authority ; that 
we 8hould receive his declarations as "the testimo- 
ny of one who had long been most intimately united 
with God,(8) and who had the most perfect ac- 
quninincslP) (Matt. 11: 27. John 8: 55.) with 

ings divine, and lying beyond the reach of our 
knowledge. Accordingly, he assured his 'hearers, 
that nothing but irreverence for God,(10) which is 
_ _ itself criminal;(11) could prompt"them to reject his 

doctrines; and on the contrary, that every one 


. Who believed him, believed God himself.(12) Nor 
20 | | 
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is there reason to fear, that his apostles and disci- 
ples might have misunderstood what he taught con- 


cerning: his union with God; inasgmuch as his pre- 
tensions were generally known, and were frequent- 
ly disputed by. his enemies, (Matt. 26: 63, 68. 27: 
54. John 19: 7. 5: 18. 6: 41 &c. 10: 33, 36.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Mustration. The expressions which Jesus used concern- 
ing the divinity of his mission, are these : #e0c, 0 1erng anes- 
rele? —eneuye pe God the Father deputed—sent me, John 
8: 42. 6:29. 17: 3. anzorealag eg toy x00por thou didst 
depute (or send) me as an apostle into the world, John: 17: 18, 
23. 5: 37 &c. 8: 16, 18. 7: 16, 28: 8x elnlv#s ev ovouars 
Tov Ta&T@os pou I am come in my Father's name, John 5: 43; 
cor £UduroU 0U% ElnlivOn, alla core alnfivos 0 neuywas WE 
E came not of .myself, but he is true who sent me, John, 7: 28. 

On the signification of these expressions of Jesus relative to 
the divinity of his mission and doctrines, and concerning faith 
in his divine authority; the reader may consult Suskind*s histor- 
ico-exegencal investigation of the question : * In what respect 
did Jesus assert the divinity of his religious doctrines and prac- 
tice ?” published 'Tubingen 1802 ; and the German edition of 
the two dissertations De sensu, quo suam Jesus doctrinam 
divinam perhibuerit. P. I. 1798, P. I. 1801. In this work of 
Siiskind, the divinity (in the strict sense of the word;) of the 
doctrines and mission of Jesus, is proved from the declarations 


—_— 


1 Our, blezzed Saviour principally uses the words T&uT® and aro0- 
rem to express his mission from the Father. The former is a more 
familiar term, and the- latter, from which the word apostle is deriy- 
ed, is a mpre solemn word. Both have the same general signification : 
except in a few passages, 8uch as John 10: 36. 17: 18, where the word 
enoorehity seems to contain an allusion to the apostdlic office, which 
allusion is not perceptible in the English version © sent,”” which in other 
respects conveys the true sense of the original. S$, 
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of the Saviour himself; and vindicated against those explanations 
of the above mentioned passages of John, which would:make 
them: teach the divinity of the doctrines of Jesus only na 
vague sense. See also the dissertation of the author of this 
work © On the spirit of christianity,” in Flatt's Magazine vol. I. 
p. 105—110. 

NoTe. 'The hypothesis, which derives the plan and 'doc- 
trines of Jesus from the Essene school, has lately been advo- 
cated by Stiudlin; in his © History of the system of morals 
taught by Jesus,” 1 Part, p. 510 &c. and is defended with every 
 possible argument. 'The reader is referred to what Bengel has 
Said in opposition to it, in his © Remarks on the attempt to derive 
christianity from the tenets of the Essenes,” in Flatt's Magazine 
vol. VIL p. 126 &c. See also the Tabinger gelehrt. anzeigen, 
for 1800, p. 387, and Linerwald, © On the pretended derivation 
of christianity from the Essene doctrines,” in Henke's Magazine 
vol. IV. -pt.-2,-p.--371. | 
_ 2 Wustration. - Ovrog yoappara ods, un, — EuT 
0:0nxy our corey Eun alia tou neuwavrog we! how knoweth 
this man the scriptures, since he is not-one of the learned ?—my 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent me. On this passage, 
the author has made the following, remark :* * The phrase - ovx - 
E0TLy £471, proves that the contrasted one eors Tou TERWarrog we, 
as well as that in verse 17, ex ov #e0v, gignifiegs more : than 
merely this : my doctrine is derived from the will of God as 
discovered by reason ; the voice of God in - me (the voice of 
conscience) prompts me to teach ; my doetrine | flowed from 
reflexion on the will of God. For on this supposition, the rea- 
Son' and conscience referred to, would be the mere human rea- 
50n and human conscience. of Jesus. But conscience, if left to 


_ —_— Li. 


ht... 


1 John 7: 15, 16. 
2 See Flatt's Magazine, vol. IV, p. 219. 
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herself, is liable to error, even when the intention is sincere ; $0 
that the voice of conscience may be the voice of an erring con- 
Science, and consequently. merely the supposed voice of God.” 
3 Illustration. John 7: 16. 14: 24. 
4 Illustration. John 8: 26, 28, 40. 12: 49, 50. 15: 15. 17: 
8. Matthew 11: 27. 

- 6 IMustration. John 5: 30. 8: 28. 14: 10. 12: 49. 

. 6 Hustration. John 12: 48—50. compare ov9dey v- 30. and 
|” wevrea Matth. 11: 27. John 17: 7." If, in accordance with the 
will of God, the man Jesus remamed unacquainted with any 
thing ($ 80) z on such subjects he did not publish his own (hu- 
man) yiews, but acknowledged his ignorance, as in Mark 13: 
32. Hence it follows, that even in such cases, he taught nothing 
which was his own, (#£ favrov of himself, John '5: 30. 8: 28. 
12: 49), nothing without a commission from the Father, or 
contrary to his will, John 12: 49. 8: 28. Moreover, the cause 
of this nescience, was not a limited divine influence, arising 
from a limited union of the man Jesus with the divinity, (for this 
was-in itself unbounded,) John 3: 34 ; but it arose from a volun- 
tary restriction, ($ 81. Ill. 4.) by virtue of which, Jesus himself 
did not wish to know more than the divine omniscience, with 
| which he was most closely united, ($ 76.) chose at that time 
E ($ 80.)-to- communicate to him ($ 44.) 

7 Illustration. John 7: 16. 14: 24. 17: 8, 14. T& 6quara a 
dedmxas pot—0 Loyos Gov the words which thou gavest me—thy 
word. In v. 8, 47. comp. v. 43. Thus John the Baptist 8ays of 
Jesus, T« 61para rov Beov Audes he speaketh the words of God, 
John 3: 34 ; and Jesus approved his testimony, John 5 : 33. 
Com. Labs: 11: 49. Matth. 23: 34. 

\8 Ilustration. John 8: 16, 26, 40, 45—47. John 5: 30. 
17:8--comp. 3: 33, and 34. and $36. _- 


g—_Y — 


Y See Flatt's Magazine vol. I, p. 117, note 4, 


< 
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9 Illustration. 'O ex Tov ovgavor xarafug—0 wy Tug OV 
HDeo0v, EWEKxe Tov NETeO&—I0v oUP HFewpnre tov viov Tov avi9gw- 


nov avaBuwovee, onov 1v TO NOO0TEOOv—etnidov mapa Tov TO- 
Tg0g—nalv nogevouu mrg0s rov nates he who came down 


from heaven—he who is from God, hath seen the Father—if 
ye should see the Son of man ascending to where he was before ? 
—[l came forth from the Father—again I go to the Father, 
John 3:13. 6: 46, 62. 16: 28. comp. 3: 31. 

10 Illustration. O pn, neorevay, 107 xexgra he that believ- 
eth not, is condemned already, John 3, 18. 

11 Nlustration. This belief on the chris of Jesus, in 
things which lie beyond human knowledge, is demanded by 
him in John 3: 11—18, 32. 

12 Illustration. John 12: 48, 49. 5: 38, 42—44. 8: 42—47, 
Luke 10:16, 0 0g ee aferov, aFtrec Tov aneoreilavre ue he 
that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me. 


13 Illustration. O tov 4oyov you axovow, xa, TOTEVOV To 
TEKWavrs we he that heareth my doctrine, and believeth him 
who sent me, John 12: 44. 5: 24. 13: 20. comp.. 3: 3 &c. See 
on this passage the Magazine, vol. VII, p. 67 &c. 


$7, 
Evidence of the truth of the professions and declarations of Je- 


$us concerning humself. 


1. FROM HIS CHARACTER AND GENERAL CONDUCT. 


Although the declarations of Jesus concerning 
his union with God, may have been grounded on 
his own internal and immediate consciousness, 
which afforded him the fullest conviction of. their 
. truth;(1) yet the only evidence. by which others 
can be convinced of their truth, must be external, 
or. must, consist in facts which accord with his pro- 
fessions.(2) And such evidence. 1s. not wanting. 
The general character and conduct of Jesus shield 
him from the suspicion of having knowingly laid 
claim to a connexion with God which was ficti- 
tious and imaginary ; his character entiiles his tes- 
timony to credence (John 14: 10. 10: 38). $So far 
was he removed from any visionary projects,(3) - 
which might have led him intentionally to feign 
any particular relation to God, that he rejected 
those acknowledgments of respect which were 
obtruded on him :(4) and on the contrary, out of 
pure love to God (Matth. 26: 63 &c. John 8: 49.) 
and to the truth which he was commissioned to 
teach (John 8: 55.), he persevered in asserting uni- 
formly his extraordinary union with God, although 
__ it evidently entailed on him the most grievous con- 
Sequences.(5) Nor did he relinquish these high 
pretensions, even at a time when he could have 

romised himself not a single advantage from them, 
Matt. 26: 64. Luke 22: 69. 23: 46, 42,) unless he was 
....immoyably. convinced of their truth, and of the di- 

"vine approbation of his conduct in ayowing them. 
And how sincere and firm his conviction was of the 
reality of that extraordinary cooperation of God to 
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which he laid claim, is evinced by his -confident 
EXPEC tation of the successful 'is8ve that would 
crown his purposes, after he should have 8ubmitted 
to a disgraceful death, which seemed according to 
human calculation (Luke 24: 19—21.) the greatest 
obstacle to their 8uccess.(6) And this expectation, , 
he avowed by the most express -and confident as- 
sertions,(10) as well as by his actions; in defiance 
of the unpromising commencement of his work,(7) 
andthe most women th obstacles to its _—_ 
ment ; rt ns to the tardy improvement an 

great imbecility of those who were to be the in- 
struments of the p tion of his doctrines after 
his death ;(8) from whose agency he could himself 
have expected but little, if he had not possessed a 
firm confidence in the aid of God.(9) For he refused 
that honour, which he might have obtained by means 
of popularity and human management, (John 6: 15): 
he sought neither to procure nor to retain the a 

plause-of the multitude,(11) and he did not court 
the fayour of the great.(12) On the con , al- 
though he was early conscious of the exalted na- 
ture of his destination, (Luke 2:46—49), he did not 
prosecute his wide and comprehensive plan (John 
4: 21—23. 10: 16.)(13) with impassioned ardour: 
nor was he in haste to enter precipitately (Luke 3: 
23.) on the duties of his pubhc offie but designed- 
ly postponed the execution of the greater part of 
his plan, till the time s8ubsequent to his death: 
(14) 'This moderation in the execution of a plan, 
with which Jesus professed to believe himself en- 
trusted by God, is diametrically opposed to the 
character of an enthusiast, who might merely im- 
agine himself the 8ubject of the peculiar aid and 
influence of God. An enthusiast would not indeed 
' have entertained such extensive views,(15) or haye 
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fixed on 80 comprehensive(16) a plan,(17).and es- 
pecially while the immediate results were $0 in- 


considerable as/thoss which = < na during the 
life of Jesus (Matth: 13: 31—33:)- Besides,”a per- 


gon of fanatical EG would undoubtedly have 
and by the aid of a glowing fancy have 
wrought still higher, the popular ideas conce 
the Messiah ;(18) ideas 80 grateful to an enthus- 
astic mind, and 80 current among the Jews in the 
days of Jesus,(19) that notwithstanding he frequent- 
ly and explicitly opposed them,(20) his very disci- 
ples could not relinquish them but with the great- 
est difficulty,(21) id only after the death of him 
whom they regarded as the Messiah (Luke 20: 25 
—46) 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1 Illustration. The certainty, with which Jesus believed him- 
self united with God, he expresses in these words ey od 
I know, John 8: 14. That an immediate and infallible con- 
sciousness of the divine agency in the soul of Jesus, was not 
impossible, is proved by Koppen, in his treatise entitled © The 


"Bible a work of divine wisdom ;”: by Kleuker, in his © Examin- 


ation and explanation of the principal evidences for the truth 
and divine origin of christianity ;* and by Flatt, in his disser- 
tation entitled © Observationes ad comparandam' Kantianam 
disciplinam cum doctrina Christiana pertinentes,”* This possi- 


bility, which is the sole object of present inquiry, is also ww 


ted by Plank, in his Introduction to the theological sciences ;* 
and by Schmid, in his Moral Philosophy.* 

_ 2 Nustration. John 5: 31, 36. (compare the work © On 
the object of John's Gospel,” p. 199. &c.)_ John.15: 24. 


—_— —_—_r_—— 
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1 Pt, II. p. 389 &c. 2 ed. 1797-98. p. 416 &c. 2 Pt. II, p. 179 &p. 
3 Note 47. 4 Pt. I, p. 391. 5 2 ed. p. 102. 
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3. Nlustration. 6 &rov T1v fotav rov neuwarrog avroy (in 
opposition to 6 Hyzwv rn» dotav rnv wav) alndng eort; xa ad" 
x6& Ev av 0vx £074 he that seeketh the glory of him who sent 
him (in opposition to © he that seeketh his own glory”) 1 1s true, 
and falsehood'is not in him. John 7: 18. 

4 Illustration. John''6: 15. Matth. 16: 20. 17: 9. Luke 
12: 13 &e.' - 

5 Illustration. John 5: 18. 6 : 60, 66. 10: 31—33. Math. 
26: 63—66. 

6 Ilustration. After Jesus had declared that his church 
should be invincible, he immediately apprised his disciples of 
the sufferings and death which awaited himself, Matth. 16:18— 
23. and 21: 37—43. 26:111—13. He speaks of his death, 
and likewise of the extension of his gospel over the whole earth, * 
John 3: 14—16. 6: 51. 10: 15, 16. 12: 24,81, 32: 16: 7; 8. 
17:19. And in John 8:28, he states that only when his 
enemies should have brought him to the cross ( rev UpwoNre 
comp. 13: 33), when his life should be taken away, not by his 
own hands but by those of his enemies (8: 22 ), would the pro- 
gress of his work make it appear more satisfactorily, that he had 
not been guided by caprice, which would necessarily cease to 
act at death ; and in general, that he had nat been acting for 
himself merely op ' &&vrov, but that it was the 'cause and the 
work of God in which he was engaged. Now- the plans of 
God, the murderers of Jesus had not power to defeat; because 
he was able to raise Jesus from the dead, and -to accomplish- 
his divine predictions relative to his return to the Father (8: 14, 
21) with all the importarit consequences of that return (16 : 7. 
Matt. 24 : 14 &c. comp. John 8: 24, 50), in a manner which 

would place the declarations of Jesus, that he acted under 'im- 
mediate divine influence, beyond all doubt. (John 8: 16, 13:)-* 
The value of the argument in support of the claim of Jesus 


to a divine miss1on, which is afforded by his voluntary sacrifice 
21 
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Ch i rs eons in inte thaiibk: of 


Jesus, Leipsic, 1805, p. 87-—107-; and in- Flatt's Magazine, vol. 


I. p. 8387. : Compare Flatt's dissertation in-yol. XIL entitled, 
« Lisst ich die Ueberzeugung Jesu vor der Gewissheit und 

moralischen Nothwendigkeit seines fruhen 'Todes aus einem 

rationalistisxchen Gesichtspunkt betrachtep ?” "oy 

7 lustration. John 3: 32. 15: 20 &c. Matth. 11: 16—24. 
19: 25. 

8 Illustration. Matth. 16: 23. 17: 17. 26: 31-36, 41. 
Mark 6: 52.47: 18. 8: 17—21. Luke 18: 34. 24: 11. Jobn 
16: 12, (rs noMa exw leyew vp, alk ov duvacte Baorulev 
c«p7+.1 have till many things to tell. you, but ye are got able to 
bear. thenx yet). - John 20: 9, 19, 25. 

9. Illustration. Luke 22: 32: John 14: 16, 26. 15: 26. 16: 
G—15. 17:9 —17; 

10 Illustration. Matth. 13: 31—383, 10: 18. 24: 14. com- 
par Illast.. 6; 

' 11 Illustration. John 6: 26, 60, 66. 8:30 &e. Luke 14: 
25 &e.. 

12; Hllustration. Luke 11: 53 &c. (compare v. 39—$2). 
20: 19 (compare v.. 17, 18).  Matth. 15 : 12-14 (comp. Ve 
11)... 22: 15—22. 
+18 Illustration. Compare Dissert. IL in Libror. N: Text. 
aliquot. locos, .p. 16. ( in Opuseula academica, Vol. HE .p. 
209. &ec.) where it is remarked, that in the injunction recorded 
Mark 10: 12, Jesus had a reference to nations not Jewish. 

-14 uxtration. Although the plan of Jesus embraced &very 
nation on- earth, yet he would not himself commence its aceom- 
plighment among the heathen, nor suffer his disciples, when they 
were -first sent out, to go among the heathen or Samaritans. 


-Matth: 10: 5-&e. 15: 24:- comp. John 10: 4115; 


15 Ilustration. Matth. 15: 37 &c. 6 Je aypog tory 6 x00- 
10s the field is the world. 
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16 Iustration. Math: 13: 30, 39—43, 47—30. 

- -17 Hustration. See Reinhard © On the plan which the foun- 
der of the ehrigtian religion devised ; ;” 4th ed. 1798. 

18 Illustration. Compare Acts 5: 36. "me Less, On __ 
Pt. IN. p. 539. 

19 Ilustration. See the Dissertation, De notione regni 
coelestis, $ I. where it is shown from passages of the New 'Tes- 
tament, what false and worldly ideas of the Messiah and of his 
kingdom, were entertained by the Jewish people, at the time of 
Jesus. Compare Hess' work entitled, « The doctrines, actions 
and sufferings of our Lord,” new edit. 1805. Pt. I. p. 387. 

20 Mustration. John 6: 15, 26 &c. where Jesus opposes 
the carnal views of those who wished to make him king because 
he had fed them, and at the same time points them to the object 
of that miracle, and to the spiritual nourighment which they 
might expect from the Messiah.* In Matth. 5: 3—12, Jesus 
endeavours to rectify the current opinions of the Jews relative 
to the kingdom of God, by representing the happiness of this 
kingdom as a heavenly happiness (v. 12), as a union with God, 
and a likeness to him (v. 8, 9), as a freedom from moral evil 
(v. 6), as a happiness which does not remove the afflictions of 
the present -life (v. 4, 10, 11), and which can be attained, not 
by force and by overbearing, but by meekness (v. 5), humility 
(v. 3), and a pacific dispoxition . (v. 9).*? Mark 9: 9 —13. 
Luke 9: 43, 44. 14: 25 &c. Matth. 20: 22—28, Luke19: :11 
&e. where Jesus by his parable (v. 12—27 ) contradicts the opin- 
jon, that the solemn appearance of his kingdom was very near, 
(v. 11). Luke 19 ::29—40. comp v. 41-44.” Here, by his 
mmouregs and affecting FTIR over the impending _ 


——_——  ——_—_— 


i Bos Dizcrtat; THT. in Libror. N, Text. histor. aliquot loves, y 4246. 
(in Opusc. academ. Vol. HE p. 239 &c.) © p: 


2 See Dissert, I. in Lib. N.Test. historicos, p. 13, 14. (Opusc. acad.Vol. 
* MI. p,12 &c,) 
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of Jerusalem, Jesus gave an immediate refutation of every false 
construction, which the Jews: in - accordance - with-their preju- 
dices concerning the Messiah, could put upon his entrance into 
The reader may consult Hess' Bibliotheca of sacred histo- 
ry, Pt. II. p. 320 &c. Rau, ad illustrandam Evangelistarum de 
solemni J.C. in urbem Hierosolymarum ingressu. 1798 ; & Har- 
ras, on the last entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, in Eichhorn's 
Biblioth. of Bibl. literature, Vol. X. p. 189—242. 
-— 21 Illustration. Matth. 16: 22, 23. 20: 21. Luke 9: 45. 
18: 34, 31—33. 24; 21. * | 
Note to this $. ' On the character of Jesus, the reader is 
referred to Hess* Doctrines, actions and sufferings of our-Lord, 
Pt. 1I.. 1806. p. 196—205. and Bogue's Essay on the divine 
authority of the New 'Testament, p. 19 &c. 


= 
Enidence of the truth of the profesions of Jesus continued. 
| 4 IT. FROM His MIRACLES. 


But the principal evidence for the divinity of the 
MISSION "© doctrines of Jesus, is that derived from 
those deeds of his which are termed miracles(1, 2 ). 
As these miracles, whose historical truth(3) has 
been proved ({F 5), are of such a nature that they 
could not be produced by human art(4), or be a 
mere accidental coincidence of eyents with the wish- 
es and predictions of Jesus(5); they are: occular 
proofs [oyuec] of the fact, that the man Jesus who 
produced these effects, was not left to himself ; but 
that he was under the influence of a superior Being, 
and-of that very Being(6), to whom he ascribed all 
_ his declarations, as well -as these- actions of his 
= $80 manifestly transcended all human pow- 
er(7). | 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 
On the #ignification of 6070, miracles. 

It cannot be denied that in some passages, £07« maniſestly 
signifies miracles. Such passages are Matth. 11 : 2 ( com- 
. pared with v. 3—5) Luke 7: 18 (comp. v. 11—17). John 9: 
3, 4 (comp. v. 6, 7 ). In other passages in which £0 occurs, 
the evidence, though not so clear, yet favours the idea of mira- 
cles. Thus in the texts John 14: 11. 10: 37, 38, 25. Both 
these passages distinguish between believing Jesus on his Own 
word, and believing him for his works' sake, n:orevery avry and 
T4OTEVELv Orc TH £0y 0 Or NOTEVELY TOLS £07045. 'T'o believe Jesus 
himself, on his own word, cannot well signify any thing else, than 
to believe him because he was a credible person, to believe him 
on account of his wisdom and uprightness, or for the sake of his 
character. For how could Jesus expect that he should be be- 
lieved merely on his word, without any regard to his character * 
Now believing him for the sake of his works, must signify some- 
thing else, than believing him on his word, or for the sake of his 
character ; and therefore the word eoxc does not refer to his 
character and general conduct, but rather to his miracles.? 
Again, the ward e0y« must 8ignify primarily the miracles of 
Jesus, in the two passages John 5: 36. 15: 24. In reference 
to the first passage, it is to be remarked, that the whole discourse 
from verse 17 to 47, was occasioned by a miracle; the  bealing 
of * the man who had an infirmity thirty and eight years,” on the 
Sabbath day. And the peefore zoye greater” works, of which 
Jesus speaks in the context (v. 20), were also e 
evidences of his greatness, to be exhibited, as he himself informs 
us, Fry at the hg of * Jon (y, 22, 200), and part- 


tac) 


I See t the £7 IE Datectatia on Matth. 17: 27, in Flatt's Magazine, \ 
Pt. TI. note 60. 
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ly prior to his death (v. 25); they consisted in raising the dead, 
and of course were miracles. With regard to the 8econd pas- 
Sage, it is evident that Jesus meant such works as were open 
to the-view of all, and s8uch as could-not- have-escaped their 
knowledge (v. 22, 25).* Now the evidence afforded by his 
miracles in favour of his divine mission, was precisely such as 
was best calculated to fix their attention (John 9 : 30—33. 10: 
21. 3:2), and it therefore rendered the Jews the less excusable. 
And as the populace had not 0 good an opportunity to become 
intimately acquainted with his wisdom and integrity, as his dis- 
ciples had who were constantly with him ; it may be question- 
ed whether Jesus would have required them to acknowledge 
him- as that exalted Messenger of God which he professed to 
| be, merely on account of the excellence of his doctrines and 
the holiness of his life; unless the suspicions as to the excel- 
lence of his doctrines and life, which his professions relative to 
the exalted dignity of his person would naturally excite, had 
been met by such (oye) miracles, as were no less extraordinary 
than his professioris concerning the dignity of his person.* 
Several interpreters suppose Eye, in the aforementioned 
passages of Jphn, to signify the official acts and deeds of Jesus 
as the Messiah. See Morus' Dissertation, qua describitur testi- 
monium Dei Patris de filio suo, ad Johan. 5: 31—47. Nitzsch's 
Programm : Quantum Christus tribuerit miraculis ? Paulus? 
"New Theological Journal, Vol. IX. p. 370, 428. . and Eck- 
ermann's Theological Contributions, Vol.V. No. 2. p. 76, where 
we find the following remark : y egy« does not signify miracles, 


1 The declaration of Jesns John 15: 24, That he performed before the 
eyes of the Jews miracles (egya) which no other person had performed 
(a ouders &Mog ETON Oey), was perfectly true : for no prophet of the 
0, T. had performed 80 many ( John 21: 25) and 0 many beneficent 
miracles 7044 xalc £0 (21: 25 ), as he did. See the Diazert. Sup. cit. 
in Flatt's Magazine, vol. MIL P» 84, 85, note 60. 


2 Comp. up. cit. p. $2, 83. 
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but offices of instruction, or teaching men—the proper method 
of worshipping God, and. the conditions oh which his: favour 
may be obtained ; in order to their improvement. and galvation.” 
See also Eichhorn's Bibliotheca of Biblical Literature; Vol. VII, 


p. 981, where the expression egy« is taken to be synonymous iN 
these passages with 0:0az7 (doctrines). The principal argument 
of these writers is derived from John 14 : 10—12,- and is-an- 
swered in the Dissert. IL. in Libr. NT; historicorum aliquot 
locos p. 52—54, (Opusc. acad. Vol. III" p.. 161 &e.).where 
it is shown, (1), that Jesus might, with the. greatest propriety, 
say (John 4 : 11), that on account of is miracles, men'ought 
to believe him to be united with God in the most-intimate man- 
ner ; because these very miracles proved the truth of his decla- 
ration. (2), that the 12th verse may be thus translated/::**who- 
S0ever (among you my disciples) believeth. in me, --8hall per- 
form the same miracles which I perform ;-:and he shall do'sull 
greater things (pe:Gove, majores res,) than these' miracles z (he 
Shall be more successful than I have _ if RG to 
receive my doctrines). 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Proo ft the eniractes of Jpn wire datndet as ante of 
ne mision ; and NO Wanas of coltreryappem 


some late writers. 


Jesus himself explicitly declared his miracles to be =] 
of the divinity of his mission. | Thus, to the disciples of John, 
who came to him with the interrogation, © Art thou he that 
should come, or shall we expect another,” . he gave this most 
unequivocal reply : © Tlogev#evres anayyeilaore Jwavvy & axovere 


was & Plenere Tvpios cevalenovor, —pn oxavdaligt7 ey pos, 
go and relate to John the things which ye have heard and geen: 


the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
. Cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and good news 
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a; and blessed is iv '6w' wht I shall not 
prove a'stumblingblock.”- See Matth. 11: 3—5. John 14: 11. 
10:25, 37 &e. 11: 42. 115: 4. 9: 35. In the Dissert. II. 
in libros N.-T--historicos/* it is proved-that the miracle of heal- 
ing one who was. born blind, which 1s related in the last of these 
texts, and to which Jesus himself attached great unportance (v. 
3 &c.), had a remarkable reference to his declaration concern- 
ing himself, recorded John 8: 12 &c. | 

The apostles of Jesus also declare, that the establisghment of 
the divinity of his mission and of his personal glory (d0t«)?, was 
the object of his miracles. See Acts 2: 22: John 2: 11. Heb. 
2: 3; 4. and compare Diss. I. in libros N.'T. histor. p. 83 &c.* 
where it is shown, that Jesus and his apostles by no- means dis- 
countenanced men's believing in him on account of his mira- 
cles (John 4: 48. Mark 8: 11) ; but that, on the contrary, 8uch 
faith was recommended not only to the eyewitnesses of the mir- 
acles, but also to all who should even read the accounts of them. 
(John-20: 29—31).- 

But some deny that Jesus himself declared his miracles to 
be proofs of his divine missjon. 'This has been done by Ecker- 
mann, in a dissertation entitled, * Did Jesus wish miracles and 
Signs to he regarded as proofs of his divine mission ?”* and in a 
dissertation' in the New "Theological Journal,* edited by Dr. 
Paulus, entitled, © Something on the object of the miracles of 
Jesus.” | In reply to both these publications, see the disserta- 
tion of the author, entitled, © Did Jesus declare his miracles to 
be proofs of the divinity of his mission ?'*, and" the Programm 
of Dr. Nitzsch: © Quantum Jesus miraculis tribuerit ?”, publish- 
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[1'P.,44. (in the Opusc. acad. vol. III, p, 141-145.) 2 John 11: 4. 
- 3 In the Opusc: Acad. vol." Ul. p, 85 &c. 

* Theol.”Beitr. vol.V. pt. IL. No.L 5 Vol. IX. P- 355—399, 413—473. 
6 in Flatt's Magazine, pt. IV. No. IV. 
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ed Wittemberg, 1796. and the * Remarks! on the "2g ag of 
Jesus,” in Flatt's Magazine, Pt, IN..p. 20.&e-  — 

The principal objections, to the I £ | 
declared his miracles to be proofs of the: ANTE iran 
and doctrine, as well as 5h ORE LINN "IPOs gh 
following : . 

I, Those Passages, which are a cdathies 
that Jesus himself declared his miracles to be proofs of his di- 
vine mision, did not (0 says Eckermann?) proceed from Jegus 
and his apostles, but are. interpolations of later date, by persons 
fond of miracles, who added them to. the original narratives of 
the evangelists, and ascribed them/ to Jegus. _ This —— 
has already been refuted in $.2. Ill. 6. 

According to the New Theological Journal, SSA 
unneces8ary to deny the integrity of. these passages, for ban 
can. easily be 80 explained as to afford 'no evidence that the 
miracles of Jesus referred to the divinity of gn OIL th doc- 
_ trine._...Chus, with. regard/to,....... 4 pip 

.,4-: Matth. 11: 2—5. © Jesus does not | Aadies the = 
from the miraculous character of his actions, but from the cir- 
cumstance, that they were performed in a manner worthy of the 
Messiah. John the Bopain certainly did not doubt the Mes- 
Siahship of Jesus. (v.7,),* and; his disciples, believed” that Jesus 
was the Messiah on' is word. z., whence then the necesslty of 
evidence drawn from. his miracles? Moreover Jesus places a 
thing which was. not - miraculous, (xT@xoe eveyyelgovrus glad 
tidings are preached to the poor,) in the sgame connexion with 
the miracles which- had been mentioned, immediately before. 
Probably the circumstance that Jegus appeared to be: too tardy 
in the execution of his plans, excited -some solicitude in the 


—_—— 


—_— 


1 Sup. cit, p. 88—164. . 2 Vol IX. p. 413 &c, 


3 See Paulus' Comment, pt. I. p. 693 &c. Additions, p. 294. Kui- 
n61l, Comment. in Matthaeum, p, 303. / | 
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minds of John the Baptizt/and his dicciples} Hy hence Jesus 
refers them, in his reply,.to his activity as the Messiah.” 
which Jesus acted, was not visible in such a degree as to au- 
thorise the belief, that Jesus could have required faith in him- 
self merely on this ground (see Ill. 1. supra) : on the other 
hand, the miraculous character of his actions must have arrested 
the attention of all. | 

.(b) John the Baptist may have-had reasons enough for wish- 
ing that the belief of his disciples in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
might be confirmed by a more intimate acquaintance with him. 
John 3: 26. Matt. 9: 14—17. 

(c) According to the declaration of Jesus, the 77 © x 0's e v- 
& 77 EA,6C0vra, was itself something miraculous ; inasmuch as 
Jesus had received his doctrines, and his commission to teach, 
from God himself. Besides, it was a part of the evidence of 
his divine mission and Messiahship. 

(d) Jesus mentions exclusively his wonderful works, and 
Says -nothing concerning his other good deeds, which flowed 
from his godlike disposition : nor does he give even the most re- 
mote intimation, that the works which he mentioned, were to be 
viewed only in reference to their moral excellence. 

2. In the passage, John 11: 41, 42, iv« neorevomory ors ov 
pe aneoreikag, Jesus does not appeal, for the divinity of his mis- 
Sion, to the miraculous nature of the raising of Lazarus, but to 
his resignation to the divine will, which was evinced by his aud- 
ible prayer.” 

Reply. (a) Suppose the prayer of Jesus had not been 8uc- 
ceeded by the miracle of Lazarus' resurrection ; or that the 
thing, for which Jesus thanked God hefore i it occurred, had not 
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1 New Theological Journal, p. 424—426. 
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(b) But Jesus does appeal to the miraculous nature of the 
resuscitation of Lazarus: for he says to his disciples : «I re- 
Joice, for your sakes, that I was not present, i»« neorevyre, i. e > 
that ye might be confirmed in your conviction,” John 11: 15. 

Note. The last of these answers, and in some measure also 
the first, will likewise serve as a refutation'of the following para- 
phrase given by Paulus, of the 42d verse : * On account of the 
Surrounding populace, I foretold the event which now fulfils 
my wishes, in order that they might be better satisfied that T un- 
dertook my mission. in obedience to thy will; according to their 
custom of judging, that the person whose beneficent purposes 
are successful, must enjoy the favour of God.” 

8. Matth. 11: 20 &c. * Jesus ascribes the greater guilt to 
the cities here mentioned, because they disregarded his calls to 
repentance, and not because they were unconvinced of the di- 
- vinity of his mission by the miracles which he performed.”? 

Reply. Jesus most evidently does represent his miracles 
as a very cogent call to a moral reformation (v. 21—23.) : for 
by means of his miracles, a different disposition in them towards 
him, might and would have been produced (v. 19) ; and thence - 
a moral reformation would have followed. 

4. Matth. 9: 2—6, especially y. 6. «The iden which Jezus 
here intended to convey, is merely this : in order that ye may 
ee, that I am both able, and under obligation, to remove that 
prejudice $0 detrimental to convalescence, that diseases are the 
punishment of sins.” 


Reply. The'phrnne opener diingrnyanagar cn; to de- 
cars it a « groundles projueiogs | that diseases are i ————y 


1 See Paulus Commentary on the gospel of John, P. 775. 
2 New Theol, Journal, sup, cit. p. 427 &c. 
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of din Sins ; bat lets: Hidds penteLateat-af als; 
or to announce such remission. In the < Observations on Matth. 
9:-6,-published in the-'Tubing. Magazine, it is:shown that in the 
6th verse, Jesus appeals to his miraculous prediction'of an ex- - 
traordinary event, as an evidence of his higher Ry or' of 
a higher (divine) commission. 

5, Relative to the passages in John, in which the word 
£07e occurs, ee the first i]hustration of this F. | 

H. * There are passages in which Jesus expressly declares, 
that he does not wish the belief in the divinity of his mission, to 
be founded on miracles.” | 

Reply. If it has been proved, that in the passages cited under 
objection I, Jesus asserts the contrary of this; then Jesus either 
contradicts himself, which cannot be supposed ; or, among the 
possible interpretations of these passages, those must be inad- 
missible, from which such a contradiction would follow. 

But these passages can all, -without the least violence, be in- 
terpreted in such a manner, as by no means to contain-the dec- 
laration, that Jesus did not wish to rest the belief of his divine 
mission on miracles. i. } 303-4: 

—<(a) Matt. 42: 38—42. 16: 1-4, Mark 8: 11; 12. Luke 
11: 29, 30.: | In all these passages, Jesus rejects the demand of 
him, to work some miracle, on zerov. And he pronounces those 
who” desired the miracles, an evil generation yevecay novngav. 
A very natural pgraphrase of these texts is this : © How can 
these persons demand further proof of the divinity of my mis- 
Sion, since they have already shown, by their conduct when 
they beheld my former miracles (Matth. 9: 34. 12 : 24), that 
they are not to be convinced ' by miracles, and therefore /Þ by 
the new ones which they demand ? "Their wishes $hall not be 
— a So unreasonable are their demands, that no Ngn 


1 Vol. XVI. p. 158—172. 
« 
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chall be given them.” Although the contrary'is asserted in the 
New:Theological Journal,* yet Jesus actually does (in Matth. 
16-: 2, 3)- refer the Pharisees and Sadducees to the miracles 
which he had already wrought. For the onpee wy Kagov, 
the signs of the times of the Messiah, are doubtless miracles ; as 
miracles are declared to be signs of the times of the Messiah; 
by Christ himself, Matth. 11: 3—5: In Matth: 12: 40, & Luke 
11: 30, he refers his hearers to the then future miracle of his 
resurrection, principally because that would most sensibly ex- 
pose their hatred of the truth, a hatred which caused the death 
of Jesus, and thus gave occasion to this miracle.? - And in like 
manner. John 6: 30, Jesus refers the Jews who desired-w 8ign 
of him, partly to miracles which he%had wrought (v. 26), and 
partly to: such-as were yet future (v. 62); and which would 
evince the folly of their worldly expectations rom the —_ 
(v. 26, 31):* 

(b) John 4: 48.* Even: if it were hn that Jesus in- 
tended by these words to convey the idea, that his character 
alone, independently of his miracles, entitled hin to- credenee ; - 
he would not thereby deny, that his miracles are /satisfactory 
evidence of his divine mission. "Fw 

But an explication more accordant with the context, is this : 

* ye will not believe in miracles, until ye have seen them your- 
elves.” Compare Mark 8: 17-21. Matth. 8: 10. The fol- 
lowing view of this passage is given in a posthumous disserta- = 

l "Ss - 45 ns * * A FER | 5 Y x 
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I page 395, 


2 Compare on this passage, Symbb. ad illustranda grav + N quae 
Jesu dicta in evang. NahSed, auctore C. C. Flatt, is gravior o rota \ 


3 See Dizsert. I, in libros N. T. historicos, not. 141. Opusc. acad. Vol. 
II. P» 85 &c. oC 


1 Flatt's Mag. UP. cit. p. 203 &c. Comp the dizzert, [8 in libror. 


at, historicorum aliquot locos, Pp. 82--84, Opusc, academ. Vol, II. p. 
Cc. 
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tion of Seiler, On the remarkable acts of Jesus and his apos- 
tles, :2 * The words of Jesus, Except ye see signs and wonders, 
ye will not- believe, - contain -not 80 much a censure of the de- 
sire of the Jews to witness miracles, as a condemnation of their 
disbelief of the power of Jesus to effect cures at a distance from 
the subject. —PThe Jews reposed great confidence in the impo- 
sition of the hand of a pious person. And it is probable that 
the nobleman wished Jesus, in like manner, to lay his hand on 
his child, which was © at the point of death ;” for hitherto Jesus 
had given no example of his power to cure at a distance.” 
HI. « Jesus even forbid the publication of his miracles.” 
Reply. 'The prohibition of Jesus to promulgate his mira- 
cles, was always occasioned by some peculiar circumstances of 
the time, or of the persons among whom the miracles were per- 
formed. He was particularly desirous to avoid having the title 
Messiah publicly applied to himself, to which his miracles might 
give occasion, thereby awakening temporal expectations in the 
minds of the Jews.? But, on other occasions, he himself pro- 
_- moted the publication of his miraculous works. Mark 5: 19, 20. 
Luke 8: 45——47. 
+ IV. © The idea which Jesus had of miracles, according to 
some of his own declarations, was not of such a nature, as to 
Jjustify the opinion, that he could have wished to use them as 
- evidence of the divinity of his mission.” 
1. * Impostors and persons of the basest character, or at 
 least Such as were not disciples of Jesus, had, according to the 
declaration of Jesus himself, the power of performing miracles, 
Matth. 7 : 22, 23. Mark 9: 38, 39. Matth. 24 : 25. Mark 
13: 22.” ) 


——_——__—_ 


—_ 
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1 Published by Rosenmiiller, Leipsic, 1810. p. 41. 


2 Compare Hess' Lebre, Thaten und Schicksale unzers Herrn, neue 
Aufl. 1806, Zweite Halfte, p. 450 &c. 
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Reply. The two former of these passages, refer to mira- 
cles which were performed in the name of Jesus, and in honour 
of him; -but it by no-means follows, that they were intended as 
proofs of the christian character of thoze who wrought them. 
(See Illust. 3.) The two latter passages relate, not to-miracles 
actually performed, but merely to such as were / promised 
(9w00v0s, compare J22 Deut. 13: 2, 4). On one of. these 
texts, (Matth. 24: 24,) Hess remarks : © Jesus/ does not here 
give. the specific criteria, by which the © wonders ” of those 
false prophets are to be distinguighed from genuine miracles. 
But the nature of their doctrines, which would. manifestly-pos- 
sess nothing of a divine character, should secure- his followers 
against the imposing aspect of their wonders.” It is an -un- 
doubted truth, proved by several passages of holy writ, (sgch as 
2 'Thess. 2: 9,) that God does permit wonders to be performed 
by superhuman wicked beings ; but these can always be detect- 
ed, by the immoral object for which they are wrought. 

2. * It is evident that the disciples of Jesys, when they were 
first sent out with .the power of working miracles, entertained 
many errors.” (Matth. 10: 1.) 

Reply. God had power to prevent their mtenmixing their 
own erroneous opinions with the doctrines which, they taught. 

V. © Jesus made no use of his miracles, as evidence of his 
divine mission, in those cases in which it would be most natural 
that < should do 80.” Thus: | 
_ 1. ++ When the Sanhedrim demanded of him, © By what 
authority doest thou these things ?” referring to.his conduct in 
the temple (Matth. 21: 23) ; he makes no appeal, as might be 
expected, to his miracles.” 

Reply. The demand of the priests was, merely. this.:.. Who 
= for pugroggy. 4 to do these things ? and _ what evidence 


i —— ld. 


— 


I 1 ride cit. p. 407 &e. 
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of your authority can you produce? But even to the first in- 
quiry, no direct reply-was-necessary ;-.for he had just before 
declared -himself to be the highest messenger of God (v: 15, 
16), and had confirmed his declaration by miracles (v. 14, 
15. John 11: 41—48). Still he does reply indirectly, to the 
question ' urged ; inasmuch as he persists in-accusing his ene- 
mies of obstinate disobedience to the will of God, notwithstand- 
ing all their-ostentation of reverence for the supreme being. 

2. 4 Thus also, in John 7 : 12, compared with v. 20, 25, 
there was the most urgent necessity-for an appeal to his mira- 
cles, as the decisive evidence of the divinity of his mission ; but 
there is no appeal made to them in the course of his whole ad- 
dress'v. 16—29.” 

-» Reply. The question advanced in the 15th yerse, Jesus an- 
Swers in the 16th, and adds the declaration, that he derived his 
doctrines from God. But there was no necessity for his offer- 
ing proof of the truth of this declaration z because proof had not 
been called for; and because-at this same feast, .he had ex- 
plained himself fully concerning the proofs of his divine mis- 
SiON, on the occasion of healing a person on the Sabbath day 
(chap. 5), and to this transaction he refers explicitly in the 
present discourse (v. 22, 23). | 
-'Fhe-sense- of the passage John 7 : 17, is by no means 
this : © whosoever doth the will of God, shall be able to discov- 
er, from the excellence and truth of the doctrines of Jesus, 
whether they-are of divine origin or not.” Jesus only states 
the 8ubjective condition, on which a conviction of the divinity of 
his doctrines may be obtained, by attending to the evidences 
which he points out, among which are his miracles.? 
. It may be remarked generally, in reply to this -5th objec- 


1 See Dissert. on the spirit of christianity, in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. I. 
P. 107-109, note 1. 
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tion, that the argument, drawn from the mere silence of Jesus, 
is very unsatisfactory. It is sufficient, that the Evangelists state 

Some general declarations of Jesus, concerning the evidence of 

his miracles ; there was no necessity for their being often re- 
+ peated, either by Jesus or by his evangelists. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


of the miracles of Jesus, are not Y 

ny _—_— but a Bee of facts. SN. 

The truth of this position is clearly evinced, not only by the -, 
character of the narrative itself,* but principally from. the cir- 
cumstance, that those miracles are, im other passages, -presup- 
posed as historical facts (see Matth, 11 : 20 — 23. 27 : 42. 
Mark 6: 14, 52. 8: 19, 20. 9: 28. John 4: 45, 54. 6:26. 10: 
21. 11: 47. 12: 1, 9—11. Acts 2:22). - Nay, even those who 
labour to transform the miracles of Jesus into allegories, admit 
that, at least some of them were real facts ;* though they as- 
sSume, that these miracles were the product of human ingenuity ; 
an assumption wholly gratuitous, as shall be proved in the se- 
quel. If, as Damm supposes, the diseases which Jesus cured, 
were diseases of the soul ; how could these cures expose him 
to the imputation of profaning the Sabbath ?®? But does not 
the fluctuation of the interpretation given to these passages, 
which are explained sometimes literally, and sometimes allegor- 
ically,* naturally excite a suspicion as to the correctness of 
such a mode of interpretation ? Is it not in the highest degree 


m— ——_ 


1 Vide Less, iiber die Religion &c. Th. Il. 8. 281 &c. 
2 See Damm vom Historichen Glauben, Th. 11. S. 48, 52. 


3 Matth. I2: 10 &c, Luke 13: 14—17. 14:13, John 65: 9—18, 7:. 
——_ ; | > DO. aw 3 


4 See p. 68. and alsop. 23 &c. of Damm, 75 cit, 
283 
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arbitrary, to interpret some narratives of miracles, as mere alle- 
gories,? although they present not a single characteristic by which 
they are distinguishable from others which are admitted to be 
literal narratives of facts * Damm ? himself at last admits, that 
the Evangelists intended by their narratives, to convey the idea, 
that Jesus actually did, like Moses, perform miracles, in order 
the more easily to convince the Jews, of his Messiahship. But 
the moment the advocates of this hypothesis admit, that the 
Evangelists intended their narrative-of miracles should be un- 
derstood as a narrative of facts, their hypothesis necessarily falls 
to the ground. For.it must be readily- admitted, that if no real 
miracle had been performed, the disciples of Jesus, so far from 
convincing the Jews of the truth and divinity of Christ's doc- 
trines by their account of his miracles, could not have persuad- 
ed any one.to embrace christianity ; on the contrary, they 
would have crushed their own cause in its birth, if on examina- 
tion it was evident to all, that the Evangelists had either avoid- 


ed mentioning the natural means, by which those wonders had 
been effected, or, that they had intentionally framed their alle- 
gorical tales in a manner to delude their readers into the false 


opinion that they were accounts of real miracles (compare $ 5. 
Tlust. 7 supra).* 


1 [bid.'p. 52. 2 Ibid, p. 9, 47—49, 52, 58. 


3 In many of the cures performed by Jesus, it would be unreasonable 
even to think of the use of natural means. Such are: those recorded in 
John 4: 50—53,” Luke 7: 6—9. 'Mark 7: 30, See the Programma of Sei- 
ler, 1795: * An Christus in operibus snis mirabilibus efficiendis, arcanis 
ugus est remediis?” That the use which Jesus made of natural means in 
some few of his cures, is no evidence against his miracles, is proved by 
Hess, in his + Lebre, Thaten und Schicksale Jesn,” Pt. II. p. 396 &c. 454. 
and by Krummacher, in his work ** On the spirit and form of the Gospel 
history, 5 96. Leipsic, 1805. See also Sciler, sup, cit. 47 &c. 
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Further evidence of the truth of the miracles of Jevue: they wer 
not the product of human mgenuiy. 

In attempting to account for the miracles of Jesus, it would 
be unwarranted to attribute them to the use of ingenious ma- 
chinery and other means of delusion ; such as are: presupposed 
by the hypothesis, © that Christ learned the art of working mir- 
acles from some mystagogues, but having the impression that 
they could not be performed without a peculiar influence of 
God, he declared them to be the works of God himself.” For 
these miracles were by no means confined to one specific mode 
of operation, but were of very different kinds. (1) Jegus cured 
all kinds of diseases, (#:0antvwy nacuv vooov xas racay pualg- 
X10V,—TOUKLAGLS vOOOLS Kaas Pacavors ouvexoperours), Matth. 4: 
23, 24. 11: 4, 5.. (2) He raised the dead, Mark $5 : 35 &ec. 
John 14: 21.? Luke 7: 11—17. (3) He fed thousands in a 
miraculous manner, John 6: 15—25. Matth. 14; 156—21._ 15: 
32—38. (4) He walked on the sea, Matth. 14: 25. (5) He 
controlled the winds and waves, Mark 4 : 35—39.* (6) He 
procured for Peter an extraordinary draught of fishes, Luke 5: 
4—7. (7) He procured for ;Peter a s$tater from the fish's 
mouth, Matt. 17: 27.7? (8) He displayed an acquaintance with 


W— 


1 Eckermann's © Theol. Contributions,” Vol. HI, No.'2..p. 179 &c. 
Compare Flatt!'s Magaz. No. I. p. 93. 


2 Compare the- dissertation, © In vindication of the miracle ain 


—_— in the De__— Mag. No. 14. Pp. 91 &c, __ the works there 
quote 


3 See dissert. III. in Libros N., Test. historicos, p. 88. Opuscula acad, 


ky 14 286 &c. Hess' Lehre, Thaten und Schickeale Jesu 2te Hilſte. 
P C 


4 See Hess sup. cit. S, 426. 


5 Compare the dissertation of the author on this passage, in Tub. N 
| $t. 2, 8. 56—89. ; " 
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future contingencies, John 1: 49, 50. 4: 17—19, 29. (9) He 
converted water into wine, John 2: 1—11.* Again, in the per- 
formance of his miracles, he was not confined to any particular 
place, which might afford him facilities for deception ; but Je- 
rusalem, the temple, entire Galilee, the most remote towns and 
villages, all witnessed the displays of his miraculous power ; 
and some diseased persons, he healed even without seeing 
them.? Moreover, in all his proceedings, Jesus acted un- 
der 'the- constant inspection ® of men of acute discernment, 
his bitter enemies, and who scrutinised * his conduct with the 
greatest attention. In the person of Judas, he was attended by 
a constant spy,* whose observation, no apparatus, even of the 
most secret nature, could have escaped.* Yet who can doubt, 
thatif Judas had known, or even suspected, the miracles of Jesus 
to be mere delusions, he would have felt less poignancy of regret 
for. having betrayed him?7 And, by the discovery of an-im- 
posture, had any existed, he would have rendered to the Jews 
a very acceptable service, and have secured no inconsiderable 
adyantages to himself.* 

Nay, miracles were performed on the authority of Jesus, 
and in reliance on him, by some persons,? who, though they re- 


AW 
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1 Comp. Mag. $t. 14. 8. 73—91. 


2 See John 2: 23, 4: 45. Matth.21: 14. 4: 23. 9: 35. Mark6: 56. 
John 4: 560 &c. Matth. 8: 813. / 


3 Matth. 9: 38, 34. 21: 14, 15. Luke 6: 7—11. 13: 10-17. 14: I=—6. 
John 11: 46. 6: 22—26, 42—66. 18:6. 


4 John 5: 10 &c. 9: 13 &c, 11: 47. Matth. 8: 4. 
9 John 6: 70. 13: 18, 6 Matth, 10: 14, 8, Mark 6: 13: 30. 
7 Matth. 27: 3, 5. 


8 John 11: 47 &c. 12:19, - Matth. 26: 59,-60, 15. Corman Less uber 
die religion. 1] Band, 8. 304-309. 


9 Mark 9: 38, 39, Matth. 12: 27. comp. 7: 22. 1 Cor, 13: 2. 
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garded him as a divine messenger of an exalted character, yet 
had no thought of conforming their life- and conduet to the pre- 
cepts which he taught, and who did not ever attach themselves 
to his followers, but remained among the Pharisees. © Nor is it 
strange, that God should permit them to succeed in such at- 
tempts ; for the cause of Jesus could not fail to derive great ad- 
vantage from them ; and the slanders of his enemies were re- 
pelled in the most convincing manner, by the fact that even the 
very friends of the slanderers could not, in consequence of - 
their own experience, justiſy their accusations.? Moreovery by 
what kind of ingenious deception, could Jesus, when he was 
dead,? have been restored to life? For, that he actually did a- 
rise fromthe dead,” is placed beyond all doubt, by the testimo- 
ny of the various witnesses with whom, as the Acts of the apos- 
tles inforins-us, he had frequent and various intercourse* after 
his regurrection 3 besides, it would be impossible to account, in 
a rational manner, for the report and belief of his resurrec- 
tion, the existence of which report is admitted;* unless on the 
Suppoxsition that the report itself was true. Indeed'the disciples 
of Jesus, who were witnesses of his resurrection,* required 8ome 
strong evidence of the successful issue of their cause, in order 
to inspire them anew with confidence and courage ; for they 
had been greatly depressed ® by the execution of their teacher, 


* and were- not prepared to expect any miracle,” and least of 
all, the miracle of his resurrection.® Moreover, we cannot con- 


Py 


—— 
_ 


1 Mark 9: 39. Matth. 12: 27. -2 John 19: 33. Mark 15: 44 &c, 
3 1 Cor. 15: 5—7, Acts 1:3. 10: 40. 13: 31. | 


4 1 Cor. 165: 11, 12. Acts 2: 32. 3: 15. 4: 2, 33, Comp. 4 5. Ill. 6. 


S Acts 1: 22. 5 Luke 24: 20, John 20: 19, 26. _ 
7 John 6: 6—9. "Mark 6: 51, 52. 8: 17—21. © 


5 On the historical truth of the resurrection of Jesus, see Paulus Com- 
* mentary, Pt. III. p. 842—852. 
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ceive how the- apostles could have wrought the many miracles 
of a public nature,? which they did,* by the authority and power of 
the risen Jesus, that illustrious worker of miracles, and the truth 
of which miracles, even their enemies were unable to deny,? if 
we suppose that they were left to their own strength, and con- 
Sequently were either enthusiasts or impostors. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to yield our assent to the account which they 
themselves give, that God himself had bestowed on them -the 
power of working miracles ; in order that they might be able to 
give tE2ir hearers ocular proof of the truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus ;* and in order to convince their hearers that it was in 
obedience to the will of ' God, that they published the illustri- 
ous fact, of which they were themselves witnesses, having seen 
him alive,* and the promulgation of which, his enemies would 
not tolerate.” Even the enemies of Jesus were unable to sup- 
press* the fact of his resurrection, which was so hateful in their 
Sight; nay, s0 improbable did they consider the falsehood 
which they themselves had fabricated, that they did not even 
attempt to convict the disciples of Jesus, of misstating facts, but 
in the trial resorted to every other subterfuge.”? And they did 
not even dare to institute an examination of the watchmen, to 
whose custody the grave of Jesus had been committed 2 al- 


i . 


1 Acts 2: 43, 5: 12, 15. 2 Acts 3: 6, 16. 4: 7, 10, 30. 
3 Acts 4: 14, 16, 21. 5: 17, 18, 16. 4 Acts 5: 30, 32. 


5 Acts 4: 19. 5: 29, 32, 
6 Acts 10: 40—42. 4: 20. Compare the Programm on 1 Tim, 3: 16, 
(published in 1788), p. 14 &c. where the words wpYJ7 ayyelors, [in the 


authorised version, © seen of angels”], are explained as referring to the 
disciples of Christ to whom he appeared. ; 


7 Acts 4: 17 &c. 5: 28. " 8 Matth. 28: 11 &c. 

* Acts 4: 1-43, 18. 5: 1750, - Compare Matth, 27: 64. 

10 Acts 4: 17, 18, 21. 5: 27 &c. 33, 40, Compare Seiler, sup. cit. p. 26. 
i Matth. 26: 14. 
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though such an examination would have been the most certain 
method of effecting the total overthrow of christianity, if they 
could have established the eharge of imposture, which they had 
alleged against the apostles. And if christianity could have 
been clearly proved an imposition, would it not be absurd to 
suppose that any person should persist in defending it, at the 
expense of s0 many sacrifices? Now, as such multitudes were 
ready to profess their friendship for the christian cause, and to 
advocate its interests against every enemy (see { 5. Illust. 7); 


it must necessarily follow, that the charge of imposture can 
not be established.* 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


The miracles of Jesus were not the result of mere comcidence of 
circumstances with his wnshes and predictions. 

'This is evident from Matth. 8 : 3, 8, 9, 12. Mark 7: 34 
&c. Luke 7: 14 &c. 18: 42 &c. John 4: 50—53. 11: 41 
—44. -in which passages, we have. account of the cleansing of 
a leper, the cure of the centurion's servant, and that of the man 
deaf and damb, the raising of a widow's son from the dead at 
Nain, the restoring of sight to the blind beggar near Jericho, 
the cure of the nobleman's son at Capernaum, and the resus- 


—— 


1 'The later objections against the historical truth of the statement of the 
watchmen at the grave of Jesus, which are urged in Paulus' Meletemata 
ad historiam dogmatis de resurrectione, 1796 (compare Comment, iiber 
das N.T. Th, III. 8.853 f.), are refuted-in the following works : N. allge. 
deutsche Bibliothek, Band 29. S. 424 f, Tobler's Theolog. Aufvsitze, 
Ziirich, 1796. 8. 175 f. Tiib. Mag. St. 9. 8. 156—219 (the influence of 
the narrative of the watchmen at the grave of Jesus, on the truth of his res- 


urrection), Compare also Hess? Lehre, Thaten und Schicksale unseres 
Herrn, Th. II. S. 531 f.- | ( 


2 See © Address to a female friend, the firmness of whose- conviction "of 
the truth of christianity, began to be impaired,” p. 65—71. and Ditton's 
work- entitted,-« The truth of the christian religion proved from the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ ” (translated into German, 1734, Brunswick), Pt. 


I. ch. 4-9, and Paley's Examination of the Evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, p, 424 &c. | 


. 
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citation of Lazarus. 'Those miracles also which Jesus wrought 
without giving notice of his intention to perform them (such as 
those-of Luke 8-43 &c. 6; 19. + See also Acts 5; 15, 19: 
12); were nevertheless dependant on his will ; inasmuch as the 
confirmation of his divine mission, to which he continually laid 
claim, and to substantiate which he wrought all his other 
miracles, was the great object for which God accomplished the 
miraculous cure of those diseased persons. And begides, those 
persons who sought relief from Jesus, were led to expect it, by 
the miracles which he had before voluntarily wrought ; and 
their hope was evidently grounded on the declaration, which 
Jesus had so often made and confirmed by miracles, that he 
acted under the influence of divine power, and that he was the 
individual whom God wished exclugively to exhibit as his great- 
est messenger.. Now, as the expectation of the diseased was 
realized, God himself justified that expectation by the miracle, 
and thereby confirmed the declaration of Jesus on which it was 
founded, namely, that he was in intimate union with God. - 'The 
confidence, which these persons reposed in Jesus as a distin- 
guighed messenger of God, was coincident with and justified 
the expectation which Jesus himself frequently expressed, that 
every necessary evidence would be given to substantiate the di- 
vinity . of his migsion. Moreover, Jesus himself occasionally 
stated, that the restoration of those who merely touched him, 
was in accordance with his will, Mark 6: 56. And if we sup- 
pose, that in some cases, when Jesus was not thinking of a mira- 
cle, God wrought a miracle, in order to satisfy expectations 
which Jesus had aimed to excite by his doctrines and miracles ; 
this would only prove, the more demonstrably, that the object 
- of- God accorded perfectly with the purpose of Jesus, which 
was, to establish the divinity of his mission.! 


ll. 


C—_ 


1 See Michaelis? Anmerkung zu Ap. Gesch. XIX. 12. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 


The miracles of Jesus are therefore concluswe emdence, that he 
, acted under the influence of God. 


See the following passages : John 11: 11—15. Matth. 27: 
63. Luke 24: 6, 7." 9: 1, 2, 6, 10. 10: 9, 17. John 14: 13. 
If Jesus had performed only one miracle which accorded with 
his wish and prediction, this might be ascribed to accident. 
But the very possibility of this being the uniform fact, is pre- 
cluded by the great multitude of his miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, of some of which only a general statement is made,? as 
well as by the nature of his miraculous acts.* And this evi- 
dence receives additional strength, from a consideration of the 
particular reference which the miracles of Jesus had to the doc- 
trines of Jesus, who appealed to- those miracles for the divinity 
of his mission.* These miracles are therefore demonstrations 
of the exalted nature (the divinity®) of Jesus, which the Gospel 
asserts, and of his destination to be the redeemer of men. from 
the consequences of their sin,” John 10 : 32, «4 egye benefi- 
cent miracles. Acts 10 : 38, d:mi#ev evegyeruv he went about 
doing good. Matth. 9: 5 &c. 8: 17 (from Is. 53: 4), avros 


1 See Siuskind's © Dissertation on the predictions of Jesus relative to 
his own resurrection ;?% and © Remarks on the question, Did Jesus dis- 
tinctly predict his resurrection ?” in Flatt's Mag, Vol. 7. p. 181-226. 
and also C. C, Flatt,; Symbb. ad illustranda graviora quaedam Jesu dicta 
in Evangelio Johanneo, Pt, I, p. 1-8, Pt. II. p. 17—20, 26. 


. 2 Matth. 15: 30, 31, Mark 1: 34, 3: 7—11., 6: 13, 64--56. Luke 6: 17 
—19. 7: 21. John 20: 30. 


3 See Flatt's Beitrage zur christ, Dog. und Moral, p.'33 &c. 1792. 
the author's diatertation, « Did r Rn or ng x Ke FLO 99 
of his divine mizsion ??* in Flatt's Magazine, Vol. IV. p. 182—186. and 
Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of the New Test. p. 130 &c. | 
_ 4 John 5: 36, 37. 10:26, 37 &e.-14: 11; 1524:  Matth;11:3=5. 
John 2: 18—22. Comp. Matth. 26: 61.27: 40. Compare IL 2. -— © 
5 John 11: 4, 13—25, 5; 20, 25. 1: 14, 51, 62. 2: 11, (Epaveowee Tv 
. Ootav QUTOU a: 2 his glory] vide Mag. vol. 14, p. 79 &c.) Matth. 
8: 27. Acts 3: 6, 12, 13, compare 2 Pet. 1: 16—18. 


24 
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rag aodeverag juwr elafe, xo Ta; v000ug ePaorucer, he hath 
himself taken away our infirmities, and borne our diseases. 

Tn the passage of Tsaiah, the removal of the punishment of 
our sins, by the death of Jesus, is the subject of discussion ; but 
the punishments of sin are represented figuratively, as diseases 
and pains, in order also to remind us of the miraculous cures of 
Christ 3 because it was by the cure of bodily diseases and pams, 
by a miraculous power, that the Messiah was to prove that he 
had come into the world for the purpose of removing the conse- 
quences of sin.* | 


ILLUSTRATION T. 


God must have been, ultimately, the author of the miracles of 
Jesus, even 'Y he acted through the instrumentality of a $u- 
| han. - hon 

If it must be admitted that Jesus was aided by a superhu- 
man being, then the main point on which the truth of his dec- 
larations depends, and which alone could be involved in doubt, 
is cleared of all difficulty. For it can now no longer be doubt- 
ful, who the being was, by whom Jesus was enabled to produce 
those effects ; whether that aid was afforded by means of a par- 
ticular constitution of the powers of nature in the original crea- 
tion, or, as 1s far more probable,? by an immediate influence on 
nature itself, at the time when those miracles were wrought. 


— 
_ 


— 


I See the Disserfation on the object of the death of Jesus, in the Com- 
ment. on the Hebrews, p. 481 &c. John 5: 24 &c. 11: 23-26, He 
that sball raise the dead at the latter day, has raised some even in this life, 
1 Cor 15: 20—26. Matth., 12: 28, Compare j 51. See on this subject, 
Hess, iiber die Lehren, Thaten und Schicksale unseres Herrn, S. 368 &c. 
Geschichte der drey letzten Lebensjahre, Band 2. Einleit. S. XXVII. 
yes -«© The" Bible the Product of Divine Wisdom,” "Pt; 2.” p. 

=, = = 


2 Com $36.11. 1. and the author's dissert. on Matth. 17: 27, in 
Flatt's Mag. vol. 2. p. 57—62. particularly note 11. and Seiler, On the 
remarkable acts of Jesus and the Apostles, p, 72—84. 
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No reason can be assigned, why the Being, under-whose-influ- 
ence Jesus acted, should not have been that being (God) which 
Jesus himself stated. Certainly no one had a better opportu- 
nity to know who the being was, than Jesus, who was support- 
ed by him in a supernatural manner, who was in intimate union 
with him, and therefore had a better opportunity to know him, 
than any other could have: And should any one be disposed 
to adopt the gratuitous and arbitrary assumption, that the author 
of the miracles and doctrines of Jesus, was some other being 
than God himself ; that being could, at least, not have been an 
evil spirit, an enemy to God and man. Eyven the very nature 
of those miracles,* and of the doctrines ? which were substan- 
tiated by them, forbids such a supposition : for those doetrines, 
whether true or not, confessedly breathe a spirit of reverence to 
God, and would, even by the confession of our enemies,* se- 
cure to christians, the most important advantages, if they enter- 
tained a higher regard for them. Now, an evil spirit-would 
have endeavoured to promote the cause of wickedness j* and, 
though arrayed in the garb of an angel of light,” would have be- 
trayed his real character, by the prosecution of such plans as 
are congenial to his nature. A good spirit, on the other hand, 
being filled with reverence for God, would never have lent his 
aid to Jesus, unless God commanded him to do it ; and he cer- 
tainly would not have urged Jesus to assert a false&hood in the 
name of God (1 Cor. 15 : 15), and falsely to profess that God 


— 


1 Matth. 12: 24—29. Acts 10: 38. Comp. Hess,. ** On the doctrines 
and acts of our Lord,” p, 365 &c, (new edit, 2d pt, p. 390). 


2 Compare Tiibing. Mag. No. 1. p. 96, 97, 98. No. 2. p. 163191. 
3 2 Thess. 2: 9—11, v. 4. Rev. 13: 2, 4, 6, 13. 2 e-e# 
_ _ 4 On the possibility and credibility of miracles compare the-Tiib, Mag. 
No, 1. p. 90. No. 3. Pt. IT. No. 8. p. 152. Griife, de miraculorum +5 


tara philosophiae principiis non contradicente. Helmstadt;, 1797. and the 


ame author's 4 Philosophical vindication of the miracles of Jesus and his 
, apostles.” 


2 2 Cor. 11: 14, 3. Comp, Gen, 3: 5. 
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was the author of his miracles and doctrines, when, in fact, he 
was not acting by divine authority, but on the authority and by 
the aid of merely a-spirit of higher rank. _ _ 

If we suppose that higher spirit acting by the command of 
God, enabled Jesus to perform his miracles ; it will then fol- 
low, that in communicating his doctrines, Jesus acted in accord- 
ance with the will of that God, by whose command- the angel 
enabled him to perform works far transcending the powers of 
human nature, in order to confirm the divifie origin of those 
doctrines. 

It cannot be supposed, that if God wicked to instruct the 
children of men through the medium of a superior spirit, he 
would select a spirit who was not qualified for the undertaking. 
(Compare $ 36. Ullust. 3, infra.) It would be superfluous, in 
this place, to enter inter into an investigation of the possibility 
af miracles, as we are compelled by the constitution of our 
nature, to admit as possible, that which is demonstrated by 


facts.! 
Finally, Jesus himself expreasly ascribes his miracles to 


God ; John 9: 3. 11: 41, 42. 4: 40. 14: 10. $5: 19, 20, 36. 
10: 25, 32, 37. 6:27. And the apostles of Jesus, in like man- 
ner, attribute his miracles to the same power ; Acts 2: 22. 10: 
38. 1 John 5: 9, pagruvgee Be0v is the testimony which God 
bore concerning Jesus, by s0 many miracles. 


\ — 


1 Compare 4 Annotationes ad philosophicam Kantii de reli 
nam, þ 36. p, 70. and in the German translation Tiib. 1794. p 
in in bis « Urania for the head and the heart,” edited by Ewald, 1798, Fong 
IV. No. 1. p. 258—289. Fichte's Critique on Revelation, 6 7. Staudlin's 
Critical Ezs8ay on the christian system of religion, 6 48. Critical estimate 
of the protectan doctrinal "6" ths Layne to the 
P- arguments by which the author of 
the last EY” work endeavours to prove that = can never. be con- 


. vinced of the trath of miracles, are refuted in Flatt's Beitrage zur Dog- 
matic und Moral, 8, 60 &c. h. 
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For abundant evidence that the credibility of the mira- 
cles of Jesus, is not in the least impaired by comparison with 
any modern pretended miracles, the reader 1s referred to the 
work of Dr. Less, © iber die Religion,” Pt. 2. p. 214 &e. 
Jacobi's Dissertations on important points of religion, No. II, 
XVII, XX, Pt. 1. p. 25 &ec. Pt. 3. p. 185. Pt. 4, p. 287. 
2nd ed. Paley's Evidences of the Christian Religion, p. 247. 
Liiderwald's work entitled, © Antihierocles ; or the great dif- 
ference between Jesus Christ and Apollonius of Tyana,” Halle, 
1793. and Herder's Letters on the study of divinity, letter 
34th. SED 

On the evidence of the divinity of. the doctrines of Jesus, 
derived from his miracles, see Plank's Introduction to the The- 
ological Sciences, Pt. 1. Apologet. ch. 3. Seiler's'* Reason- 
ableness- of a belief in the christian religion, established ' by ar- 
guments drawn from history and common sense,” $ 1-3. 
1795, Compare the work, © On the nature, objects, and ef- 
fects of the miraculous deeds of Jesus and his apostles, Leip- 
Sc, 1810. Vogel's Es8ays on theological subjects; Pt. 1, 1796. 
Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of the New Testament, 


translated from the English, by M. Blumhardt, Bagel, 1808. p. 
126-139. | 


$ 9. 
The divine authority of the doctrines of the apostles. 

The Lord Jesus, whose words were all utter- 
ed under divine influence ($ 6, 7, 8), commission- 
ed all the apostles whom he had chosen(1), with 
the single exception of Judas, the traitor(2), to 
promulgate and propagate (3) those doctrines 
which he had himself taught. From their dis- 
charge of this commission, he anticipated the hap- 

iest results(4); not only because the apostles had 
Ro his compamons(5), and had been instructed 
in his doctrines, and had been eyewitnesses of his 
miracles(6), but because he depended principal- 
ly on the agency of God (John 17 : 11—15), who 
would, by various aid, supply the absence of Jesus 
who had hitherto been their friend and instruct- 
or; and in his stead, give them another support- 
er, who would never abandon them, John 14 : 16, 
17, and would perfectly qualify them for the dis- 
charge of their official duties, Acts 1: 8 Luke 24: 
48, 49. Thus, the personal agency of the apostles 
was by no means dispensed with, in the perform- 
ance of their duties(7); but they were required 
to combine ( John 15 : 26, 27) those instructions 
which should be given them by their constant and 
exalted guide, with what their own knowledge and 
ability supplied. Jesus assured . them, that the 
« Spirit of truth,” zo nvevua ys alters, John 14: 
17, who perfectly coincided with him and his Fa- 
ther (8), would bring to their recollection, all 
those words of his which they might have forgot- 
ten, as often as 8uch recollection $should be neces- 
Sary to the discharge of their official duties(9) ; 
that he would correct their knowledge of the 
things they had imperfectly comprehended, and 
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would we arms 10) to them, all _—_— 
knowledge, not(11) excepting a knowledge 0 
fitave TG things, which they could not ob- 
tain(12) by natural means. And hence it follows, 
that when in 8ome of their communications, their 
invisible and constant instructor, o z&paxayros( 13), 
brought nothing to their recollection, but left them 
to use their natural ability and knowledge; those 
communications were really sanctioned by the Spir- 
it of truth. According to the certain' declaration 
of Jesus, therefore, we are to view all the doc- 
trines of his apostles as the doctrines of that Spirit 
of trath( 14), under whose immediate; guidance 
they always discharged- their official duties ;- and 
we are bound, at the risk of certain punisliment, to 
attach to them divine authority(15). (Mark 16 : 15, 
6: 11.) Nor have we any reason to fear, that the 
apostles might have neglected to treasure up in 
their memory with sufficient care, those declarations 
of Jesus which regarded themselves, as they had 
occasion $0 frequently, even in the commencement 
of their apostleship, to recall those declarations, 
and to compare them with their own experience. 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


The selection of the apostles by Jeus. 
This is recorded Mark 3: 13—19. Compare Acts 1: 2—183. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
_ The exception of Judas the traitor... - 
During his last addresses to his disciples, Jesus always ex- 


, pressed himself with reserve, as long as Judas was amongst them, 
John 13: 10, 17—19; but as s0on as Judas was gone, he ex- 


? 
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pressed unqualified approbation of his disciples, and gave them 
the most ample promises. | Judas was therefore the only one to 
whom the qo ner =» Aragon doo, + meetings r5qcomteuteet 


parture, was not to be applied.! 


.., ILLUSTRATION 9, 
The apostolic common. 

See John 17: 18, 20. 20: 21. Matth. 28 : 16—20. Luke 
24: 47. Acts 1:8. 10: 42. Mark 16: 14, 15. The genuine- 
ness of the latter passage is vindicated in Diss. [: in libror. N. 
Test. historicorum aliquot locos.* On the genuineness of the 
conclusion- of the Gospel of Mark, the reader may also see 
Paulus? Commentary, Eichhorn's Introduction to the New 


Testament,* Hug's Introduction,” and Kuins] Commentarii in 
Marcum et Lucam.* * The latter work contains additional ref- 
erences, as well as a compendious view of the evidence for and 
against the genuineness of this passage. See also - Thiess' 
New critical Commentary on the New 'Testament.? 'To the 
writers mentioned by the two last authors, may be added 
Gratz's * Attempt to account for the origin of the first three 
Gospels,” Tiibingen 1812, in which the genuineness of this pas- 
Sage is disputed. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


Jesus panes that his Father would support and aid the 
apostles. 


See John 15: 16. 17: 15, 20. 


1 See the work © On the Object of John's Cope &c,” p. 210 &c. and 


_ Flatts Mag. No.7. Pt.-2.- 


2 Opusc. acad. Vol. III. p. 50 &c. 3 Pt. III. p. 885 &c. 
4 Pt. I, p. 576-579. 5 Pt, II, p. 192—196. 
6 p. 188. 7 Pt. Il. p. 222 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 9. 
The apostles were the companions of Jeus. 


See Mark 3 ; 14, nome Judexa, irq woe er avrov, he 
appointed twelve, that they should remain with him, John 15: 
27, Compare Acts 1: 21 &c. 


% 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 
The apostles were witnesses of kis works and doctrines. 


See John 15: 27. 17: 6—8, 14. Luke 24; 45—48, Acts 
1: 2, 3, 21, 22. 10; 39, 41. 


ILLUSTRATION T7. 


Supernatural aid was combined with the use of their own facul- 
ties in the case of the apostles. 

Matth. 13: 52. 10: 27. There certainly were instances in 
which the apostles were to speak without any preparation, Luke 
21: 14, and i which their superior helper, who promised to 
Supply the want of preparation, must necesarily do more than 
merely inspire them with intrepidity- and presence of mind ; 
since otherwise they could not dispense with previous reflection, 
SO necessary to give value and effect to their communications. 
There were instances in which, by the special aid of Christ ? 
or * of the Holy Spirit,” the apostles were, in the very moment 
_ of their delivery, ey avry 17 wg, Supplied with the. words or 
the truths which they were to utter,* and previous meditation 
was thus rendered unnecessary.* But the promise contained 
in the texts referred .to, specifies the occasions when this aid 
should be given ; namely, when they were arraigned before a 
public tribunal, and had to speak in selfdefence, and conse- 


TR — 


1 Luke 21: 15, 2 John 16: 13—15. 3 Luke 12:12. . 


ty. 12. Matth. 10: 19. Mark 13: 11. | oy. 11. 
; 295 
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quently stood in greater-need of special assistance than in the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of their office. Still, one thing 
at least, follows from this promise, namely, that in every case 
in which their circumstances rendered it necessary, the Spirit 
of God did suggest to the apostles, what they should utter. 
Other cases might occur, beside those of their judicial defence, 
in which the apostles would need such special aid in the dis- 
charge of their official duties ; and we learn from some pas- 
sages of Scripture,* that they were authorised to expect such 
Special aid on such occasions, as well as when arraigned before 


the tribunal of their enemies. But if special aid was given 
whenever it was necessary, it follows that when it was not giv- 


en, it would have been superfluous ; and, therefore, that when 
the apostles were left to the use of their own powers, their in- 
structions were no less conformable to the will of their divine 
Instructor, than when they were directed by his special aid. 

NorTe. From Acts 23 : 5, a $suspicion may arise, that the 
apostle Paul, in his defence before the Jewish sanhedrim, took 
refuge under a falsehood. But Michaelis, in his Annotations 
m loc. p. 419—422, and in his Introduction to N. 'T. p. 53 &c. 
has proved from Josephus, that Ananias was not at that time, 
properly the highpriest ;* but had previously been removed, 
and at this time, when there was no highpriest, he was arbi- 
trarily acting in that capacity. Now, either this was not known 
to Paul, who had arrived at Jerusalem only a few days previ- 
ously, or Paul intends, by the words ovx 40: ors £orew agyiepevg 
I did not know that he was highpriest, to insinuate that Ana- 
nias actually was not highpriest.? 


ad. 


— — 


L John 14: 26, 16: 12—15, 


2 Compare also Hess' « History and Writings of the Apostles of Jesus, 
Vol. II. p. 411 &c, 3d edit. 1809—1811. 
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ILLUSTRATION 8. 


See John 14: 17; nvevuc 715 alnfas the Spirit of truth. 
16: 13—15. 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11. 


_- 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


*Vnopvy oe vung nuvra & £70v Vury he will remind you of 
all things which I have told you, John 14: 26. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 

Nature of the aid afforded by the Spirit to the apostles. 
In the dissertation, On the nature of Inspiration, it 1s clear- 
ly proved, that the interpretation of the words, John 14: 16, 26. 
15: 26. 16:7, 13—16, which makes those promises of the 
constant aid and influence of the Spirit to signify nothing more 
than . an ordinary agency of Divine Providence favouring the 
natural and gradual expansion of the views of the apostles ; does 
not at all harmonize with those promises.* *© Nothing but the 
promise of extraordinary divine aid, and of communications from 
a Superior power, could have afforded satisfaction. and tranquil- 
lity to the disciples of Jesus. And the nature of the Saviour's 
words evinces, that he intended to awaken in his disciples and - 
apostles, the expectation of extraordinary aid.” 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Te eoxopeve avayyeles vuw he will show you things to 
come, John-16:-13. 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 


"I ITANTA he shall show you all things, John 14: 
'Odnynoee vuag ug ITALAN tv aln@euey he will con- 
Fu you into all truth, 16: 13. 


1 Flatt's Mag. Vol. II. No. 1. p. 1923. 
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ILLUSTRATION 13. 


The nature and personality of the nepaxiyros, or Comforter. 

It is evident from the predicates #:0atze and Vnopryce, 
which are applied to the z«@gaxizyros John 12 : 16, that by the 
Comforter must be intended such an assistant as enstructs and 
reminds. "The accordance of this .signification of the word, 
with the usage of the language, is proved in Losner's Observv. 
ex Philone, on John .14: 16, in Vollborth's Programm on 
nepaxiyrog, Gottingen, 1786, p. 13 &c.. and Ernesti Opusc. 
philol. crit. p. 215- the edit. of Lardner. The evidence. ad- 
duced in these works, to prove that negaxayrtos signifies a 
teacher or adyviser, is derived partly from the signification of the 
words Tnegeaxa ew (Tit, 1:9. 2:15) and napaxancy (1 Thess, 
3:2); partly from some passages of Philo, especially in his 
treatise © De mundi Opificio,” 'T. 1. p. 5.-ed. Mangey. where 
it is _said : 0udeve nagaxiyty, wovg ds avry x010nu eres 0 Beog 
£/yw-—1. e. employing no counsellor, but following his own pleas- 
ure, God determined ; and partly from the Hebrew word 
Y*>2 (interpreter), which is twice rendered by t">pnÞ (nege> 
#4nros) in the Chaldee Version.* ' But we have no objection to 
the more general sense of the word nagexanros asstant, help- 
er, which is given by Knapp.* For the nature of the case 
proves, that he who was to aid the apostles in the discharge of 
their duties,” must necessarily have been an instructor in the 
truth, mveuus 7145, alyGf84cs, John 14:-17.--16-: 26. 16:13. 


1 On the different explanations of the word TaaxAyros, the reader 


wy wm the Programm- of Knapp, and KuingVs Comment. on John 


_24& Programma de Spiritu Sancto et Christo Paracletis,”” item ** De va- 


ria potestate vocabulorum napaxuitty, t«ptinyor Ntubi x3rjr68 ” 
Halle, 1790. * Scripta varii argumenti, maximam po By pore 
Halle, 1805, N. IV, 


- 3 John 15: 26. 16:8 &c. Acts 1: 8. Luke 24: 48 &c. 
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The an FIFHESHIETR delitind EEAMEY 
gate the doctrines of Chris: (Matth. 28: 20) "agreeably to his 


intention (John 17: 18, 20) and-meaning (16: 13—415) ; it was, 
therefpre, only by instructing them, and bringing to their recol- 
lection things forgotten, that this Assistant could enable the a- * 
poxtles to publish the doctrines of Jesus, agreeably to his inten- 
tion, and to give their insteactions an infallibility equal to the 
ingtructions of Christ himself, John 13 : 20.  Matth. 16 : 19. 
Now this infallibility of the apostolical instrucions could not be 
attained, unless their divine Assistant $hould recall to their recol- 
lection the declarations of Christ, and instruct them * in those 
cases in which they either had not fully comprehended, or had 
partially forgotten those declarations 2 or, in which Christ had 
 purposely omitted giving them full instraction - on some topics 
which they were nevertheless to explain and teach” after his * 
death (John 16: 12). We cannot safely attribute the doctrines 
of the apostles to the Holy Spirit * and to Christ (John 16 : 18 
—16), unless we guppose that their divine Assistant, who au- 
thenticated their doctrines by miracles,* at the same time, by 
his srpernatural influence, made those doctrines worthy of that 
faith which the Spirit of truth endeavoured to procure for them 
by his miracles.* "The great miracle of a divine and therefore 
infallible system of doctrines, originating from Jesus hinmself, 
would with most christians, have failed of its intended effect, if 
God had not proved by « Supernatural influence on the minds 


——_— tt th I "IS i AM. __— 


_ "ES tt. Ah wn Hh... ttt... 


I 1 John 1 15: 26. 16: 13--15. Comp. 1 Cor. 2: 8-13; $ 10; 


2 gar. Plank's «Introduction to the Theological Sciences,” Pt. 1. 
P- 


3 Johin 16: 8, Matth. 10 : 20. m. 14. J 
pmgrng+ Compare ohn 15: 26, Comp. 


4 John. 14: 12. Rom, 16: 19: 1'Cor. 12: 11; #$ 10. 


5 1 John 5;6, © The s gifts of the Spirit, prove | that the 
> published by th SIG fr On the object of John, p. 
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of the apostles, that the doctrines taught by them actually were 
the unadulterated doctrines of Christ.* 

_ Eichhorn's ©-Bibliothek ”*-- contains the assertion, that ne- 
gcxAnros signifies. the doctrine itself which Christ taught, and 
the more enlarged view of it which the apostles obtained after 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ. But this is contra- 
dicted by the fact, that the n«gaxiyrtos, Comforter, stands in a 
relation, both to Christ who taught the doctrine of the Para- 
clete (John 15: 13—15, and to 'his apostles who obtained this 
more enlarged view of the doctrines of Christ after his death, 
in which the doctrine of Christ and his apostles could not stand 
towards them ; see Matth. 10 : 20. John 15 : 26, 27. And, 
although, upon that supposition, the phrase «Mos napuxiyros, 
another Comforter (John 14 : 16), might indicate a counterpart ' 
to Jesus as a personal instructor, or to his oral instructions, inas- 
much as it would import, that the doctrines which Jesus taught, 
were more fully developed and confirmed by his resurrection 
and ascension 3 the inconsistency must be palpable, when we 
read further, and see Jesus proving to his disciples, at full 
length, as he does in John 16: 13—15, that his doctrines, when 
properly illustrated by his resurrection and ascension, would not 
differ at all from the doctrines he had already taught them; and 
that these doctrines were altogether his own, 0 nagaxiyros ov 
AaAinoe ap EMUTOU, aAJ 06 av «x0v0n Aalnoe the Comforter will 
not speak of himself, but will relate the things which he shall 
have heard ;- and that these doctrines will promote his-glory, 
because they are his doctrines, exewv0s JoFaces £pue, Or £x Tov 
£uov Anyera he will glorify me, because he will take of mine. 
' On the contrary, the phrase «ilog napeuxiyros, has a natural 

meaning, if -we suppose it to signify a new, invisible teacher, 


1 Tubing. gel. Anzeig. Jahrg. 1794, No, 170. p. 131134. 
2 Vol, IV. p. 298 &c. 
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who was to supply the place of Jesus, who had instructed them 
by personal intercourse ; for in this case, it'was necessary-for 
Jesus to inform his disciples, that their new assistant was in'the 
closest union with himself, and therefore would communicate 
only such instructions as would accord with the doctrines 'which 
he, their former teacher, had delivered to them. Moreover, in 
Matth. 10 : 20, there is a clear distinction made between the 
apostles, who spake and vindicated the cause of Christ (v. 19. 
Luke 12 : 11. 21:14), and the Spirit of their Father, 
who spake through them : ov ya@p v4 848 core of Ackouvres, alle 
T0 TvEvUaA TOU TATQOS Vpay 70 Aakhouy tv vuy for it is not you 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh by you. 
This distinction could not have been made, if the apostles them- 
selves were the only persons that spoke, and if the nvevu Aa- 
Lovy ev &vrots, was merely the enlarged view which they had 
of the doctrine of Christ. Further, we cannot see how 
Christ could have rendered all preparation unnecessary to the 
apostles, when called on to defend themselves, unless it was by . 
the promise of supernatural instruction, to be given them "at 
the very time when they were to speak in selfdefence (Matth. 
10: 19. Mark 13: 11. Luke 21: 14). For, however perfect 
might have been their knowledge of the doctrines of Jesus af- 
ter his resurrection, till, in every case in which they were call- 
ed to vindicate his cause, it would be profitable to the cause 
of truth, to recall the doctrines to their memories, and-to re- 
flect on the circumstances in which they were to defend them. 
Finally, how could Christ (John 15: 12) have distinguished be- 
tween the testimony of the Paraclete, whom the Father should 
send to them, and the testimony which the apostles themselves 
Should bear, having learned-it by their personal intercourse with 
him ; if negexlyros signified nothing else than that enlarged 
Jeu of the doctrines of Jesus, which the apostles should ac- 
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quire after his death (Joby 15:27) ? o xapaxlyros ov eyw nepanie 


| T&H@ OV W&THO$—E © £ 6.7 © & ME@TVENTEs TIEQ6 4 euov” Ka Vuets 


0s uGOTVGETE, 07h a HOrNS MEE auou t0re the Comnforter whom 
[ shall send from my father, ke will bear witness of me; and 
ye also shall bear witness, because ye were with me from the 
beginning, It bas already been $een, that the personal agency 
of the apostles was not excluded by the peculiar divine aid 
which they received ; as is ſeared by a writer in Kichhorn's 
Bibl, sup. cit. p, 300.. See also 4 11 infra. | 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


The divine assistance affer orded to the apostles, extended to all 
r. instructions. 

The words (Matth. 10: 20) ov yag vues £0 T6 (not eoe09s 
comp. also Mark 13: 11) —4alovy ev vu for it is not ye who 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you, 
cannot well refer merely to their defence before a public tri- 
bunal ; for it had been tated in the previous verse, that every 
thing which it should be necessary for them to say at that par- 
ticular juncture, should be suggested to them 3 but they 8eem 
rather to refer to all their instructions, and-to contain the ground 
of the promise in the verse immediately preceding. The idea 
of Jesus seems to be this: © For, the instructons which ye 
my apostles in general give, are derived, not $0 much * from 


. yourselyes, as from the Holy Spirit ; hence, when you are 


called upon to defend your doctrines, ye need feel no -anx- 
iety, but may confidently rely on the Holy Spirit to vindicate 
his own doctrines, by Suggesting to you the very words of your 
defence.” In like manner, Peter speaks (1 Pet. 1; 12) of the 
preachers of the gospel ror evayy lioauetrar, as thoge who 


" 


t Ou expresses, in this place, a POO negation, as it does in 
Philipp. 2: 21. Col. 3: 23, See Opusc. Acad. Vol. I. p. 391. Vol. HW. p. 
201, Observyv. p. 251 s. 
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pt _— 


ks not * dmcires, bot bs the by of the Holy Spirit sent 
down from heaven; that is, m 5peaking, they received vuch! aid 


from the Holy Spirit, that their 
be ascribed to the Holy Spirit as their author ( John 16: 8). 


ILLUSTRATION 19, 
Divine authority of the Apostles. 

In Matth. 16: 19, Christ gives to the apostle ' Peter, and in 
Matth. 18 : 18, to the other apostles_ also, a superintendance 
over the church, «zg 71s PSavidziag rw oveuruey — SUMMAIM 
potestatem regni coelestis, ss. 1n terra, © the keys of the king- 
dom of the heavens ”—the supreme power in his church, on 
earth (Is. 22: 22), and the power to enact laws which should 
be of divine authority, 00a x& Avoca to bind and to loose.? 
And of John 13 : 20, the proper meaning is this : © whoever 
puts confidence in my messengers, believes in me ; and whogo- 
ever puts confidence 1n me, believes in him that sent me.” Aap- 
Peveuv here signifies the same as neorevery in John 5 : 43, comp. 
v. 44, 46, 48; 1. e. to put confidence in a person, not to reject 
him, to receive his declarations (John 12: 48), to listen to him 
(Matth. 10: 40. Luke 10: 11), dexeo8 a, un Jexeof oa —axou- 
cov, aVerew.* 'To these passages may be added the two fol- 
lowing : 1 John 4; 6, © We (I and the other apostles) are not 
of the world, but of God. He that knows God, will hear us ;”? 
and 1 Pet. 1: 23, in which the efficacy and unchangeable iden- 
tity of the apostolical doctrines are inferred- from -their divine 
Origin (comp. v. 25 and 12), 4oyogs Cwvrog He0v—Gnua evayye- 


Mio9ev £45 vucns the word of the living God—the word which i is 
preached unto you. 


I Vide Dissert. de notione regni coelestis, p."32's. "Opusc. acad. Vol... 
I. p. 290 &c. Compare Kuindl Comment: In atth. ad h. L 


2 Compare what the author says on John 13: in Flatt' . Vol, 
- VM. p. 67 &c. mn 13: 20, in viey thy Vol 


3 On the Ohject of John, p. 394. 
26 
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The passage Gal. 2: 11 &c. contains no objection to the di- 
vine authority of the apostles. For Paul does not there. cen- 
sure the doctrines, but the conduct of Peter (v. 14); because 
the Jewish christians at Jerusalem, (whose deportment was dis- 
- approved of by the apostle James himself Acts 15 : 24), might 
have made use of this conduct of Peter to the prejudice of that 
doctrine, the truth of which Peter himself, as well as Paul, ac- 
knowledged (v. 15—16), notwithstanding his conduct in this 
instance was not consistent with it. Peter and Paul had alike 
acknowledged the principle, that no one-could be justified on 
the ground of his fulfilment of the law, but that we must be jus- 
tified by putting our trust in Christ ; and from this principle, 
both had inferred, that those who believe in Christ, and thus 
obtain assurance of salvation, are no longer obliged to observe 
those ceremonies which have no influence in producing 9:xow- 
oy Justification and salvation (see Acts 15 : 8—11). Peter's 
withdrawing from the Gentile christians, when the Jewish con- 
verts from Jerusalem arrived (Gal. 2: 12), was dissimulation, 
and not the result of a change in his opinion on that subject ; 
for Peter did not attempt to defend himself against the public 
rebuke of Paul. (v. 11, 14 &c.) But the advocates for the 
law, who had come from Jerusalem to Antioch, might have 
regarded the conduct of Peter as being a refusal on ' his part 
to acknowledge the uncircumcised gentiles as christian breth- 
ren. 'Thus they might have derived from it support to their 
_ doctrine, by which they endeavoured to bind the gentile converts 
to-cireumeision and the Levitical law. They might have in- 
ferred from it, that the great principle that we are justified not 
by obeying the law of Moses, not by observing the ceremo- 
mes prescribed by it, but exclusively by trusting in Christ, was 
an erroneous and pernicious principle.. _—_ 


i. 


1 See the Dissert. on the Object of the death of Christ, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, p. 458—461, and Michaelis? Notes on Gal, 2: 12 &c. 


d 10. 
The authority of the apostle Paul. 


The apostle Paul claimed equal authority with 
the other apostles(1). For he asserts that he was 
chosen by Christ himself (2), to be his messenger 
(3); that the power of God made him competent 
to discharge the duties of his office(4); that the 
doctrines of Christianity, which neither his nor any 
other human intellect could have discovered by 
any course of investi _— were not taught 
him by any man, not by an older apostle(6), but 
were revealed(7) to him by the almighty agency 
of God himself(8); and finally, that the inspira- 
tion(9) of the divine Spirit extended even to his - 
words, and to all his exhibitions of revealed truths 
(10). We learn from the apostle Paul himself, 
that this Spirit, who revealed to him unknown 
truths, extended the same aid to him as to the oth- 
er apostles, and in the discharge of all his official du- 
ties(11). This divine influence(12), therefore, was 
not confined to his teaching those truths which are 
properly termed revealed doctrines(13); but when 

e was inculcating truths which he had learned in 


other ways(14), and when giving commands(15) 


or advice founded on these truths(16),' his com- 
municatzons were accordant with the will of Christ, 
with which the Spirit made him acquainted(17) ; 
and thus his instructions could with -propriety all 


The rejected construction of this contest between Peter and Paul, and of 
its importance and COmeg uence, which is adopted in-some late works, 
e. g. in the Catholic Epistles of Augusti, Pt. I. p. 167 &c. and in Schmidt's 
Historico-critical Introduction to the New Test. Pt. I. p. 193 &c. is unsup- 

rted by historical evidence, Comp. Tib. gel. Anz. I. 1802, s, 8165 f. 


ahr, 1807, s. 204, and Hess' © History and Writings of the apostles of 
Jesus,” Pt. Il. p, 312 &e. 
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be ascribed to the Lord, or to the Spirit of the Lord 
(18) They derived their ; was the and cred- 
ity(20) == him, who was the. tual In- 
structor of the apostle, and who wo ave 
vented him from making any ENT which 
were either wholly or in part inconsistent with the 
will of Christ. Woe the apostle $ays, in general; 
that Chnist taught by him(21) ; that his doc- 
trines were to maid and obeyed-as the doc- 
trines of God and not of man(22). 'The reality 'of 
PauP's having experienced divine teac andallu- 
mination, appears from the evident credibility(23) 
of the history of his call to the apostolical office, an 
office for which. he could be qualified only by a 
Special divine influence (F 9 —_ likewise from his 
miracles(24), the histori truth of which was 80 
incontroyertible that even when addressing his ene- 
mes(25), he could appeal to them in confirmation 


of his doctrines(26) and of his a ns authori- 


ty(27.) The other apostles also had no hesitation 
in acknowledging him as a fellow apostle(28B). 


\ 


_ ILLUSTRATION 1. 


The aposolical dignity of Paul 


Is axerted by himsell, in-1 Cor. 9: 1,5. 2 Cor. 16: 5. 12: 
11. oudev voregyou roy VNtO May anoorolor I am not inferi- 
or to the most distinguished apostles. 


ILLUSTRATION 2, _ 
- That he-was divinely appointed to his office, _ 
Is declared in Gal. 1: 1, «&noorolos, ous an avF#ponuv, ovde fs 
e&vVgwrov, oila duc tov [noov Xgtorov an apostle, not of man, 
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nor by man, but by Jesus Christ. Rom. 1 : 1, 5. 1 Cor. 1: 
17. 1 Tim. 1: 11, 12. Acts 26: 16—18: 22: 10-15. 


—— 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


2 Cor. 5 : 20, vneg Xpcorov npeofevouer we are Sent as 
ambassadors of Christ ; comp. John 17: 18. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


2 Cor. 3: 5, G6, 0 $408 inarwcery pas Fraxovers x«erng 0 
adFyxns God hath qualified us to be ministers of the new cove- 
nant. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


1 Cor. 2: 7, A«oupev He0v copeny Ev pwuory ory 1 gpeak the 
wisdom of God, which was heretofore a mystery. 9: 11. Eph. 
3:9, 10, pvor1gov HNOKEXQUUPEVOD UNO TWV CLOVOY EV TO) DEW 


the mystery which was known only to God, from the beginning 
of the world. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 
Paul did not receive his instructions from any older apostle, 


Gal. 1:11, 12, 17. As Paul was not to learn from the 
other apostles, but, (like the others, Acts 1: 21. $ 9), was to 
testify to the things which ke had seen and heard (Acts 22: 14, 
15. 26:16. 1 Cor. 9:1), therefore Christ, now in heaven, 
revealed to him many things, which he had communicated to 
his other - apostles during :his residence on earth. To $uch 
revelations our Lord doubtless refers, when he uses the future 
0p#100uc% | will appear unto thee (Acts 26: 16). - Aa exam- 
ple. of such immediate instruction is found in 1 Cor. 10: 23, 
where Paul says he was thus instructed relative to the Lord's 
Supper, &yw Tegeiafov ano rov xvgwov | received from the 


"Lord. From Acts 26: 16, where Christ tells Paul that he 
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Shall be a witness both of the things which he had seen, and which 
he would hereafter communicate to him, Wy TE e60e8s, WV TE 0P- 
H#150pes 606 it 1s evident that the preterites in the passage Acts 
22 : 19, £07 UCQOTVS—0v EMPAKASG Ka 1x0voas, do not refer to 
the past only, but also to ſuture time. Comp. John 4 : 38, 
eneorea,? 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Immediate suggestion of God, the source of Paul's knowledge. 

Gal. 1: 12, 16, ro evayyeliov—napatafor—d: wanoxakvye- 
ws t100v Xgeorov the Gospel — I received — by a revelation 
from Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 2: 10, 12, uw enexcalvyer 0 £06 
gue rov Tmvevueros avrov God revealed it to us by his Spirit. 
Eph. 3: 2 &c. xar& a&noxalvywy eyvogtce wor (8c. 0 Beog,) 70 
pvornyeo, by revelation he (God) made known to me the mys- 
tery 3 COMP. V. 9. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


2 Cor. 4: 6, 0 #e0g 0 eenwy £x 0x0T0ug pus Aupyas (8c. £0- 
x00?) og elguyey ev ras xexpduas nuov the God who command- 
ed-light-to-shine-out-of _ darkness (it is, that) hath shined into 
our hearts. The words 0 #:0o5—leuwea refer to the omnipo- 
tence of God ; see Gen. 1: 2, and the work On the object of 


John, p. 494. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


2 Cor. 5: 19, #:pevog ev nuw Tov Aoyov T1Ys #arallayns 
and gave to us by inspiration, the doctrine of reconciliation with 


a : _ ' 


1 In Dissert. I, in Libror, N. T. bistoricorum aliquot locos, not. 50. O- 
pusc..acad, Vol. HI. p. 30, it is remarked, that the aorists often indicate 
the present and future as well as the past time, Vigerus de'Graecae 
dictionis idiotismis, p, 204 &c. 

2 The propriety of supplying £074 in this place, is shown in the Digsert. 
Notitiae historicae epp. ad Corinthios interpretationi inservientes, Note 
190. 
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God-through Christ. Ozpeog stands connected. with - 7»-S0me 
distance ' preceding, and must be construed | with the words 
#e0g nv xarcllaccuv, and not with the succeeding #4 autos. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


1 Cor. 2: 13. In the Dissert. Notitiae historicae m epp. 
ad Corinth. note 45,? it is proved, from 1 Cor. 1: 17——2: 16, 
that Paul clearly distinguishes between the doctrine itself and 
the manner in which it is communicated : and that he derives 
evidence of the divinity of his doctrine, from the fact that al- 
though his manner of teaching was void of all the ornaments of 
artificial oratory, ov# ev new#og coping loyors, yet it was's0 ef- 
ficacious that its influence must have proceeded- from the. nvev- 
uc «yv the Holy Spirit. 


/ 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


1 Cor. 2 : 12, eAaPopery To nvevua 70 tx Tov, Yeov we have 
received-the Spirit which'is of God. 1 Cor. 6: 40, voxw 0s 
#970 nv B0v exe T think I also have the Spirit of God ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 9: 1-3. 2 Cor. 12: 11. | 


ILLUSTRATION 1Z. 


2 Cor. 5 : 20, ws tov &e0v nagaxalourros Os nuwyv as if 
God besought you by us; 2 Cor. 2: 17, ex #:0v Aakouvuer we 
Speak as from God ; ex from, indicates the author'of a thing, 
as in John 10: 32, corp. 14 : 10, noMa xala £07 5x Tov T0 


<— 


ED 


1 See the Dissert. © On the Object of the death of Jesus, p. 409 &c. 
Kypke, on Acts 19: 21, remarks that the expression #80#as ev xcpdeg 
(pE70t) rwos is most frequently used of foreign communications, or SUg- 


gestions from without, That the proposition x&6 VEuevo Xt (9) 
must refer-to-the apostles alone, is stated in Gabler's- Programma, Novae 
curae in locum Paulinum 2 Cor. 5 : 14—21, Pt. III. p. 13.. He explains 
the words DEMevog EV Hey : impouit, h. e, demandavit nobis. 


2 Opuscul. acad. Vol. II. p. 267—270. 
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— pa eek F 0 Fab 
the Father doeth the works. Comp. also John 5: 19 &c. "The 


same signification ex has in 1 Cor. 1:30, e&-evrov (#:0v)-*Deo 
efficiente.” See the Dissert. on the epistles to the Corinthians, 
- note 189. 22). In 1 Thess. 4: 15, Paul says rovro Jeyopes 
vu Ev Loy xvEtov this we say unto you as by the command 


of the Lord. 


ILLUSTRATION 13. 


Here belongs what Paul teaches of Christ as the cause of 
our salvation, 2 Cor. 2:17, og ex #£0v e&» Xgeoroy Aakovpey : 
* Deo nos moderante, de Christo praecipimus,” i. e. God di- 
recting us, we teach concerning Christ. 'The doctrines con- 
cerning Christ, in 2 Cor. 4: 6. 1 Cor. 2: 7 &c. (comp. v. 1 
pagruvpov fe0v),' are represented as revealed truths.” To 
the head of revealed doctrines, taken in the more limited sense, 
_ as signifying. doctrines which men could not discover by their 
own faculties, belong also the hidden things of futurity, (John 
16: 13), a knowledge of which was communicated to the apos- 
tle Paul. 1 Thess. 4: 15 &c. Comp. 1 Cor. 15: 51. 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


Thus he relates his own history, 2 Cor. 11 : 22-—12: 18, 
which he himself would of course recollect. 


ILLUSTRATION 19. 


%% 


Thus Thess. 4: 3—7, contains injunctions, the propriety 
of which even reason and conscience teach. 


$3 ei Re ... ILLUSTRATION 16. 
'In 1 Cor. 7: 12, 25, 40. 2 Cor. 8: 8, 10, he distinguishes ' 


aaa PR = - 


1 Compare Meyer's « Developement of Paul's doctrinal system, p. 344 
&c. Altona, 1801. 


- 
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between. his own. counsels and the commands of God. — eyw 
Aeyw, 0UK 0 XUQLOg—ENLTAYNV xU@c0v ou E7w, yvaopnv de $10w0- 
pU—XGTE TV £7]V YVOUNY—0V XAT ENLTAYNY AE 00-—YVOpN;V EV 
zouro 0:&wps I say, and not the Lord—I have no command 
of the Lord, but I give my judgment—according to my judg- 
ment—l speak not by command—l give my judgment -in this 
matter... See. Kypke/ On- the signification of y»opnv didwps 
in 1 Cor. 7: 29, 


ILLUSTRATION IT. 


1 Cor. 2:16, 1uess vouv Xpcorov £xouev we have been 
made acquainted with the mind of Christ, comp. V. 12, eAufo- 
EV T0 NvEvuc T0 £x Feov we have received the Spirit whieh is 
of God, See also John 16: 13—15 ex rov euov Anwerat, $8 
Tvevuc he, (i. e. the Spirit) shall take of mine. 


ILLUSTRATION 18. 
Paul's doctrines are justly considered as the doctrines of God. 


2 Cor. 12: 19, ev» Xpeorw Aulovues — © j juvante ac mode- 
rante Domino.” "This is the interpretation given. in note 152 
of the dissert. quoted in Illust. 12, agreeably to the signification 
of ey in 1 Cor. 12: 3, and in Matth. 22 : 43. In the $ame 
dissertation, the passage 2 Cor. 11 : 16, 17, containing these 
words 0 Aakw, ov iakw xar& tov xvptov, alk ws &v a&PpPEooUvn, 
is thus explained : ** If ye cannot agree to acquit me of the fol- 
ly of boasting, then let me only speak thus foolishly. What I 
Say in favour of myself, let me be understood to speak out of - 
my own folly, and not under the influence of Christ.” Ov Aclo. . 
would then be used agreeably to a customary idiom, for ov &0- 
xo 4aktw.” According to this interpretation, the aggooury fol- 


—— 


> ——— — 


1 See © Observy. ad analogiam et syntaxin Hebraicam pertinentes,” 
- P. 14. no, 2. 
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ly, which Paul ascribes to himself, was not appooury folly, in 
Paul's own esteem, but only in the « opinion of his opponents. 
What renders this explanation the more probable, is, that in v. 16 
he says: *Again, I write unto you, let no one suppose me to be 
a foo] 3” and in 12: 19, assures us that he speaks xareronov 
rov Peov ev Xpeorg in the presence of God, in Christ. But 
if, notwithstanding these proofs, we should still believe that Paul 
here attributes to himself a deviation from propriety e«ppoouryy, 
and thu sshows that, at this time, he was not under the influence 
of the Lord; till the passage would even then prove, that or- 
dinarily he did speak under the influence of the Lord ; since 
he deemed it necessary to state this extraordinary case as be- 
ing an exception, and distinetly to confine the exception to what 
he aid in selfcommendation. Here belong also the passages, 
1 Thess. 4: 2, 0a rov Ku@cou t15ov through the Lord Jesus ; 
and 1 Cor. 7: 40 Jdoxw ds x&y0 nvevua Fe0v Exerv : think I al- 
s0 have the Spirit of God. 


ILLUSTRATION 19, 


Us Thess. 4: 8. 2 Cor. 2: 9. 10: 6. In the two latter pas- 
$8ges, Paul demands obedience (vnexo7») to his decisions, as to 
injunctions more than human. 


ILLUSTRATION 20, 


1 Cor. 5: 25, © Even if I am not giving laws by divine- 
command, . still } am communicating my advice the counsel of 
one whom the grace of God has made worthy of confidence ; 
—in other words, the advice of one, whom, notwithstanding his 
unworthiness, the Lord graciously held in sufficient estimation 


_ (1 Ties, 1:43), to confide to him the apostolical office (1 Tim. 


1:12. Acts 9: 15), and who therefore, on account of the con- 
fidence reposed m him by the Lord, and the influences of the 
grace given him (1 Tim. 1: 12, zo exdurapwonrre ue Xotorw), 
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is really worthy of confidence, i. e. is to be accredited as a/true 
teacher, a teacher 8 Tneore xa ain#4 in faith and truth, one 
who ves no abs which is not approved of by his Lord.” 


ILLUSTRATION 21. 


2 Cor. 13: 3, rov ey £40s Aakouvvrog Xpeorov: Christ. speak- 
ing in me. In Heb. 1: 1. 12: 25 (compare with 2 : 3), Paul 


represents his doctrine as the doctrine of the Son of God ; and 
States, that in consequence of the exalted dignity of the. author 
of these doctrines, those who rejected them exposed therselves 
to the most severe punishments. 


ILLUSTRATION 22. 


1 Thess. 2: 13, 10yov axons nap yuor—edetagcde ov koyor 
avFpunuy, alla, xx#og; got aln® us, loyov Heou the word of 
instruction (of hearing, auditiis) from us, ye received it, not as 
the word of men, but, as it truly is, as the word of God. 2 
Thess. 2: 165. 2 Tim. 3: 14. 


ILLUSTRATION 23. 


The hastorical credibility of the account of Paul's 66s 
—call to the apostleship. 

Paul's call to the apostleship by the immediate appearance 
of Christ to him," was connected with such changes in the pub- 
lic transactions of the day, that the attention of the sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem and of many others must _ necessarily have been 
arrested by it. For Paul was well known at Jerusalem, was a 
Pharisee, and an important and peculiarly active agent of the 
sanhedrim in persecuting the christians.? The very journey to 
Damagcus, on which his conversion-to-christianity-and call to” 


1 1 Cor. 15: 8, 9. Acts 22: 10, 14 &c, 26: 15—20; 
2 Acts 22: 3—5, 19, 20. 26: 4, 5, 10, 11. 9: 13, 
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the apostolic office occurred, was undertaken by the cuthetitpef 
the highpriest and the sanhedrim, and for the purpose of search- 


ing for christians and bringing them. captive to Jerusalem.* The 
sanhedrim therefore, could not have been ignorant of his con- 
version.? And this sudden change actually excited universal 
Surprisze at Damascus and in the congregations of Judea.? 
Now, is it Teasonable to suppose, that Paul would, in Jerusa- 
lem itself, the very place from which, in company with others, 
he set out for Damascus clothed with public authority, and in 
the presence of a populace who were exasperated against him, 
relate the celestial vision which appeared to him on this jour- 
ney,* and appeal to the sanhedrim, by whose command he 
travelled thither ;5 if it had not been a notorious fact,* that 
Something extraordinary occurred to him on the way, and if his 
fellow travellers had not been compelled to testify that he sud- 
denly became blind, and that they were obliged to lead him ? 7 
Of the truth of his account of his recovering his sight, they 
needed not testimony, for they had ocular demonstration.* 

The reader may find the history of the conversion of the 
apostle Paul, treated in different ways, and viewed in various 
lights, in the works of Eckermann,* Ammon®*-Eichhorn,? 


=# 


a. 
—_— 


1 Acts 9: 1—3, 21. 22: 5, 6. 26: 12, 13. 2 Acts 22: 5. 
3 Acts 9: 21, Gal. 1: 23. 4 Acts ch. 22. 5 Acts 22: 5. 
6 Acts 26:26, -v. 9 &c. 7 Acts 22; 9—11. | 
8 Acts 22: 13, See Michaelis? Notes on Acts 9: 7. and the © Address 
to a female friend ”? above cited, p. 256 &c. 
© 9 Theolog. Beitrage, B. II. St. 1. p. 1 f. 


10 De repentina Pauli ad doctrinam Christianam conversione. Opusc. 
Theol. Enlangen, 1793, , 


_11 Allgemeine Bibliothek der Biblischen Literature, B, VI. St. 1.8,1f, 
on the narrative of Paul's conversion. 
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Stiudlin,) Hensler,? Schmidt,? Haselaar,* Cludius,* and Hein- 
rich. In refutation of the rash hypothesis of the author of 
« the History of the great Prophet of Nazareth,” namely, * That 
the appearance of Christ to Paul, was not after Christ's ascen- 
ion to heaven, but during the lifetime of -Jesus;” see the 
remarks on the work entitled,” The risen Jesus,” the © Sup- 
plement to the natural history of the great Prophet of -Naza- 
reth,” in Tib. gel. Anzeig.” and © The history of primitive 
christianity, in connexion with the natural history of the great 
Nazarene Prophet.” 


ILLUSTRATION 24. 


Acts 13 5 9—12. 14: 8—11.. 19: 11, 12. 28: 3=-10. 
comp. Rom. 15: 18, 19. 


ILLUSTRATION 29. 
Mrraculous spiritual gifts. 

'The apostle Paul could appeal, and without the least fear 
of contradiction, even to his enemies, for the reality of those mi- 
raculous spiritual gifts,* which were bestowed on the Corinthi- 
ans? by his instrumentality,-and-of which he speaks' at large in 
the 14th ch. of his first epistle to those christians. "This 8ub- 
ject 1s discussed by the author of this work, in a Dissertation 


= | 


1 Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu, B. I. S. 715 f, | 
2.6 The truth and divinity of christianity,”” p. 83 &c, Keil, 1803, 


3 Introd. to the New Test. Pt. I. p. 187 &. Com ubi 
gel. Anzeigen, for 1807, p.-203. : —Lnpare the i bing. 


4 gs _ on nonnullis Actorum apostolicorum et - Pauli- 
narum ad historiam Pauli pertinentibus locis, 1806. C - 
Lit. Zeit. No. 90, for 1809. I PR ne Tony 


5 Uransichten des Christenthums, Altona, 1808.”s, 134 ﬀ. 


6 Nov. Test. perpetua annotatione illustratum, 'Acta Apostol. P.1 | 
Act. 9, « Jesu universalreligion,” S, 44 fﬀ. Leipaic, 1811. om 


* 7 For 1803, p. 93 &c. 8 Vol. I. 1807. Tiib. gel. Anz. 1808, p. 315. 
9 2 Cor. 12: 12. Gal. 3:5, Heb, 2: 3,4. 10 1 Cor. 12: 8—10. 
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« on The spiritual gifts of the Corinthian christians;” inserted in 
« Paulus' Neuem Repertorium ” for Biblical and Oriental Lit- 
erature, Pt. TH. No: IX. "The object of that dissertation, is to 
vindicate the Supernatural origin and the importance of these 
gifts, against the positions maintained in Eichhorn's Bibliotheca 
of biblical literature, Vol. I. p. 757 &c. and Paulus' Disserta- 

tion .** On the foreign languages of the first christians,” in the 
Same Repertorium, Pt. I. No. VI. Pt. IL No. VIE. and like- 
wise against a dissertation in the © Contributions for the promo- 


tion of rational views of religion,” No. XIV. On the peculiar 
fitness of this kind of miracles, the following remarks are made 


in the 346th and following - pages of this dissertation : 1) 'The 
miraculous communication of certain spiritual gifts, was pecu- 
larly useful in establishing the authority of the apostles ; be- 
cause it was not of so transient a nature as the other miracles, 
and because by it an apostle could exert an agency without be- 
ing himself present. 2) 'The absolute truth of the apostolical 
miracles was more fully established, when the apostles bestow- 
ed on some members of the different congregations, power to 
perform similar miracles. 3) 'The authority of the apostles 
could thus be established by rmracles;-in-countries-where they 
had themselves never been, if some of the inhabitants of such 
countries meeting. the apostles elsewhere, and receiving from 
them this gift, returned in possession of it to their respective 
homes. 4) The immediate influence of God on the knowledge 


. of the apostles and on their teaching, was rendered the more 


credible, by the similar experience of those members of the dif- 
ferent churches who had received any: kind of prophetic gifts. 


ILLUSTRATION 26. 


© Hain As 3, TO KVE40) TOW UGQTVEOUVTD TOW loyw Ts _ 
oTOs avrov, Or0ovre GNpeELr Ka TEDPATH yeveo Oar Our rwy jet 
gwy e&vrov the Lord, who bore testimony to the doctrine of his 
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grace, performing signs and wonders by their hands. A simu- 
lar expression is used Mark 16 : 20, 14, concerning the other 
apostles. -Actions' which - evidently transcended. the power of 
men, were conclusive evidence of the truth of what the apos- 
tles declared, that they were not left to their own power ; and 
they prove that these men were actually under the influence of 
' a superior being, to whom they attributed not only their doc- 
trines {$ 9, 10), but. also those visible miracles which, in ac- 
cordance with the declaration of Jesus (Jobn 14: 12—14), they 
performed. Acts 3: 12, 13, 16. 4: 7—10, 24, 30. | 9: 34, 40. 
(here Peter prayed to God, and thereby showed that he ex- 
pected him to perform the miracle.) Acts 13: 11, xe«@ *vgeov 
£714 68 the hand of the Lord 1s upon you. 14: 10—15. comp. 
v. 814. and Heb. 2: 4. and Rom. 14: 18 &ec. ' Acts 19: 
11, 1John 5: 6. Videabove\y 9. 


ILLUSTRATION 27. 


. 2 Cor. 12: 12, 7& onpea tov anoorolou xarepyucty ov 
vu the gigns, or miraculous works of an apostle, were per- 
formed among you. 


ILLUSTRATION 28. 


Gal. 2: 6—9, Jaxwuf8os xa Kngas xa, /uavvng —dtuns £0m- 
x&v £04 x0oywreas James and Cephas and John—gaye me the 
right hand of fellowship z comp. 2 Peter 3: 15. On 'the dis 
vine mission of Paul, the reader may-consult the work of Kleu- 
ker, entitled, © Die Glaubwurdigkeit der Schriftlchen Urkun- 
den des Christenthums,” Vol. II. & 565—598. Riga, 1794. 


- oat.” eat Ye Puno treo ns & ee ue De 6 -., to Ia - Gp Age 4 pw \ p M 
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 þ |} 
Diwine authority of the apostolical writings. 


If the doctrines of the apostles ($9, 10) possess 
divine authority, the same authority must belong 
also to their writings. Because, in the first place, 
according to the usage of the language, the words 
Aehew( 1) and napaxaiew (2) and other similar 
express1ons (mentioned in { 9, 10), refer as well to 
written(3) as to oral instructions. Moreover, it 
18 very evident from the nature of the case itself, 
that the: only difference (4) between their. writ- 
ten and oral instructions. was, that the former were 
of a more permanent nature, and; therefore of 
more extensive importance than the latter. Nor 
can any reason be assigned, why as 800n as the 
apostles began to write, they should immediately 
lose all that knowledge which they had previous- 
ly possessed, and which they had derived(5) from 
the instructions of Christ, or of that Spirit who af- 
ter his death was sent down from heaven; or why 
this their constant guide, who at all other times as- 
Sisted them in the discharge of their official duties, 
Should withdraw from them his aid the moment 
they attempted to write(6). Finally, we read ex- 
pressly, that they composed their books, if not by 
the express command(7), yet under the special 
influence of God(8). 'Thus when the apostle Paul 
(2 Cor. 11: 17. .comp. & 10. Illust. 18) explicitly 
permits his readers to consider as uninspired, 80 
mud@h of his epistle as embraced his self commen- 
dations ; this very limitation implies, that he intend- 
ed his written instructions generally should be re- - 
ceived as the instructions of God(9). 
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ILLUSTRATION I. "E ; 
Matth. 10: 20. comp. 1 Cor. 2: 13. 2 Cor. 2: 17. 13: 3. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


2 Cor. 5 : 20, ws rov #z0v nagaxulovyros 0; myuov as if 
God were exhorting through us. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


2 Cor. 11: 17. 12: 19. Acts 26: 22. 2 Pet. 1: 21. comp. 
v. 20. In all these passages Aulzey is used of written commu- 
nications. Heb. 13 : 22, Tov Aoyov rys nagaxiyoceus the word 
of exhortation. 2 Cor. 10: 11, rw 4oyw 0; entorolkouv in word 
by my epistles. Acts 15: 15, of Aoyoe rwy nEopyrer the words 
of the prophets. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


Paul lays equal stress on the n&padoozg fa loyou tradi- 
.- tions inculcated.. by word, and on. 1«gadoozg 0; encorolns tra- 
ditions inculcated by letter, 2 Thess. 2: 15. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


That the apostles, whenever they attempted to write, were 
not divested of that supernatural aid and knowledge which they 
previously possessed, is evident from 1 John 1: 1—3. The 
_ passage refers to the things which John, as an eye and ear-wit- 
ness of the history of Jesus, had committed to writing, in his 
Gospel.* See Eph. 3: 3, 4. 2 Pet. 3: 15. 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 


That the aids of the Spirit were not withdrawn hom them 
_ whenever they at down to write, is evident -from-1-Cor- 7: :40, 


— 


1 See the work © On the object of John, p. 384—387. 
Li 28 


__ 
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where Paul States, that the written advice which he imparts to 
them (in v. 25 &c.), he gives as a man who-enjoyed, (as the 
other apostles did,) the guidance of the Spirit of God. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


According to Rev. 1: 11, the apostle John received an ex- 
press command from Christ, to commit to writing, the things 
which he had seen and heard ; (the same was the case of Jer- 
emiah in the O. T. chap. 36 ;) and in the conclusion of the 
book (Rev. 22: 18—20) Christ himself pronounces the whole 
to be his work." Those writings of the apostles which were 
composed without any,.special command, were nevertheless 
written by authority from Christ ; for they were composed by 
virtue of that general cormission which was given to the apos- 
tles. Rom. 1: 5, 6. 15: 15, 16. 


_ ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The apostles always wrote under the influence of the 

der 5 JOE 
The nature of this influence, has already been stated, in 
$ 9, 10. The apostles doubiless thought for themselves, that 
is, exercised their natural faculties - and communicated” their 
own thoughts, both in their oral and written instructions. Still, 
these instructions are to be considered rather the instructions 
of God, than of the apostles ; compare $ 9. Ilust. 16. & 10. 
_ For the substance or matter of them was for the most part com- 
municated to them, if not at the moment. when they. were 
Speaking or writing, yet previously, either by Christ during his 
abode with them on earth, or by the Spirit of God. Moreover 
this perpetual Coadjutor exercised a constant superintendance 
over all-their communications botlroral-and written;* and where 


1 New Apology for the Revelation of John, p. 361 &c. 
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any thing had escaped their memory, recalled it (John 14:26); 
and where there was ignorance or error in their views, afforded 
them the necessary instruetion {John-14 :-26. 16: 13); thus 
preyenting the omission of any thing which the Spirit of God 
would have them communicate, and guarding them effectually 
against imperfect or erroneous exhibitions of those truths which 
they had received from the Lord, whereby the credibility and 
the divine authority of their instructions generally, would have 
been rendered doubtful. An instance of an apostle's uttering a 
truth which he did not comprehend (1 Pet. 1: 10—12), under 
the guidance of the Spirit, occurs in Acts 2: 39, For in this 
passage, by ro tx paxgav (those afar off), to whom belonged 
the promise which was to be fulfilled through Christ Jesus, the 
Spirit evidently intended the Gentiles; but it was not till some 
time after this, that Peter became fully convinced (Acts 10; 
20, 28, 29, 34), that the Gentiles were to be partakers of the 
blessings purchased by Christ.) As the apostles were to be in- 
fallible teachers, and their instructions to be received as coming 
from God (1 Thess. 2: 13. 4: 8), to ensure perfect accuracy 
to their communications, the superintending influence of the 
Spirit might be necessary,..even when--they-were—inculcating 
doctrines which had been revealed to them at a former period, 
or which they had learned in some other way. This is evident 
from tbe example of those 'Tyrian prophets mentioned Acts 21: 
4. The advice which they, 0 nvevuarog' through the Spirit, 
gave to the apostle Paul, namely, that he should not go up to Je- 
rusalem, did indeed inyolve s8ome truth, namely, that imprison- 
ment awaited him there (Acts 20: 23. 21: 11) ; but this truth, 
which they had received from divine revelation, they distorted 
by combining with it their own wishes and counsels.... Their - 


Eu 
' — 


1 See Bengelii Gnomon in loc, and compare Heinrich's Acta Aposto- 
lorum, 'T. I. p. 125. F 
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advice contradicted what Paul declares concerning himself, 
that he went up to Jerusalem being constrained by the Spirit to 
do-80, dedeperog rg nvevuart © per Spiritum cogor, et quasi vin- 
culis constringor, ut non possim non Hierosolymam proficisci,” I 
am compelled by the Spirit, and as it were held in chains, $0 
that I cannot avoid going to Jerusalem.* Morus thinks Paul is 
to be understood thus : © Parare se molestiis animum debere, non 
autem propter molestias plane effugere locum,” that he ought to 
prepare his mind to encounter difficulties, but not through fear 
of those difficulties to avoid the place:? Those Tyrian prophets 
were persons to whom God now and then revealed something, 
but who did not enjoy the constant guidance and teaching of 
the Spirit of God,—they were such prophets as Paul mentions 
1 Cor. 14: 29, 30. comp. 12: 10. From the danger of thus 
adulterating the revelations which they received from God, the 
apostles were preserved by the Spirit of God, their inseparable 
assistant. 'This Spirit, for example, prevented them from using 
expressions Suggested by the additions which their reasoning 
might make to the revelations they received from God. 
He excited in them a suspicion of all such ideas as originated 
from_themselves, and thus led them to select other expressions, 
which, whilst they accorded with their own ideas and habits of 
expression, harmonized perfectly with the truth, and with the 
purposes of the divine Spirit. In this way, it may be seen, that 
while the Spirit of God prevented any false propositions or ex- 
pressions.from escaping the apostles, opportunity was-afforded, 
even in the communication of truths immediately inspired, for 
each apostle to manifest that peculiarity of thought and expres- 


[—— 


1 See Kypke's Observat. Sacr. on the pazsage. 
2 « Mori Versio et Explicatio Actorum apostolicorum,” ed. Dindorf. p. 
250.  Hess, (in his © History and writings of the apostles of Jens,” Vol. 


I. p. 386. note 5, _— limits the advice of the Tyrian prophets (Acts 
21: 4) to a mere delay of Paul's jeurney for a few days. 
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sion by which he was distinguished from the others. Certain 

it is, that as far as the credibility of the apostolical instructions 

is concerned, it is-a matter-of perfect-indifference, whether"we *- 
believe that the Spirit of God suggested the very words in which 

those instructions were uttered or written, or whether the Spirit 

only guided and aided them, from time to time, $0 far as was 
necessary. "The former supposition, however, does not seem 

to comport with the diversity of style and arrangement 'in the Wy 
apostolical writings.! 

NorTe. In the Dissertation of the author, which has already 
been quoted, © On the miraculous spiritual gifts of the Corin- 
thians,” (in Paulus' Nevem Repertorium fur biblhsche und 
morgenlindische Literatur, Th. III. p. 331-334), it-is re- 
marked, that the 9:axpeogs nvevucarov the gift of discerning 
Spirits, mentioned in 1 Cor. 14: 29. 12: 10, consisted in an abil- 
ity to discover whether the prophets, in their oral instructions, , 
(Latouvres 14: 29), adhered strictly to the revelations they had 
received,-or whether they mingled with them something incon- / 
sistent with the intentions of the Spirit that had given them the 
revelation, and who was now active in the minds of the d:axpe- 
vovroav the discerners. or. the discriminators-of-real-revelations: 
'Thus the discerner, 0 0:cxpwoy, discriminated among the 
Tvevuura the gifts of the prophets, what was really prophecy 
(1g0pyrea) from what was a human addition. In this manner, 
by means of the J:axproewr nvevucrouy, whatever God revealed 
to a prophet of this class, became exactly known. From these 
prophets TgopyTacs, the apostles were distinguished by the 


<— 
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———— 


1 Tsllner wiber die g6ttliche Eingebung der Heiligen Schrif t, 5 59.65. 
Crusius? Theologia prophetica, Th. 1. d 72, No. 17-C20. es The 
Bible a-work of divine wisdom, Pt. II. p. 397. Roos? «& Evidence that the © 
whole Bible is inspired,” p. 139. Plank's Introduction to the Theologi- 
cal Sciences, Pt. I. p. 404-409. 
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possesgion of many spiritual gifts united (1 Cor. 14: 16), and by 
their infallibility in the exhibition of the views which were given 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


2 Cor. 7: 9—11, *z&r« $£0v. xar« here indicates the au- 
thor of the sorrow mentioned, or the agent by whom it was pro- 
duced. But in v. 8, Paul mentions himself as the author of 
their sorrow (8 7 @ #Aun7on vuas) ; of course he maintains, that | 
he, acting under a divine impulse (auctore Deo) had occasion- 
ed then this sorrow. 


y 12. rank his 
Divine authority of the writings of Mark and Luke. 


Although what. has been said in the. preceding 
paragraphs ($ 9—11) relative to the extraordinary 
guidance of the apostles, cannot be predicated of 
the writings of Mark and Luke; the fact that their 
statements are historically true 'and entitled to our 
confidence, is established by the evidence $tated'in 
C 5. It appears also that we may justly' ascribe” to 
them divine authority. For(1) | the apostle Peter 
read and sanctioned the Gospel of Mark, which.was 
written. under his $uperintendance. And, in like 
manner, the historical works of Luke, one of which 
relates principally to the apostle Paul, doubtless 
EE the perusal and the sanction of this a- 
postle (2). Finally, the apostle John expressed 
the wish, that the*christians 8hould. have m their 
possession, the Gospels of Mark and Luke, as well 
as his own and that of the apostle Matthew, (3) 
and that the two former should be _used --in-connex- 
10n with "the latter(4). | 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 
The sanction of an apostle must, necessarily, confer divine 
authority on any work on which it was bestowed, though not 


written by an | apostle. Matt. 16 : 19. compare Tollner $up. 
cit. $10. , | 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


. As the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the apostles were 
written, at the tune when Paul was prisoner at Rome and Luke 
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resident with him, it is highly probable that Paul must have 
read and sanctioned them.' Compare supra $ 5. Illust. 2, 6. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


'Those who doubt whether the apostolical Gospels, so far as 
they are narratives of facts, are clothed with divine authority, 
cannot justly appeal in support of their opinion to John 14: 
26, 0 napaxiyrog vioguryces vuang TKyrE & £4707 Vury the Moni- 
'tor will remind you of all things which I have spoken to you. 
For, when Christ here specifies the things which he said, he 
does not thereby exclude the things which he did, or the events 
| which took place; but it was his aim to show the close connex- 
10n between his doctrines and the instructions of the n&paxiyros, 
the future constant guide and supporter of his disciples ; he 
wished to show that es instructions were the groundwork of 
the ſuture instructions of the Spirit, and that the latter coinci- 
ded' perfectly with the former (John 16z.13—15). Moreover, 
according to this very passage, the nagexiyros was to teach 
the apostles every thing which was necessary for the discharge 
of "the"duties-of--their office, 0:0«$:« x «vr «;- he therefore un- 
doubtedly taught them the hestory of Jesus, so far as"they were 
not fully acquainted with it, and $0 far as their office, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of which they were to be constantly sup- 
_ ported by the nagexayros, required them to promulgate this 

history. But that the history of Jesus formed an essential part 
of the apostolical doctrine,? is evident from the gospel of John, 
in which the truth of the doctrines inculcated, is proved histor- 
ically, or by appealing to the actions of Jesus ; indeed this Gos- 


© —— 


1 « On the Object of St. John, p. 273, 


2 See 1 Cor. 15: 3—7. compare 6 5. Ilust. 6. Hess' © Bibliothek of 
zacred history,”” on © The importance of aging. the history contained 
in the Bibl. ,”” and 4 The Revision of the study of biblical history,” Pp. 213, 


98. 111. 236 &c. 246 &c. 
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pel itself is not merely a historical, but a doctrinal and polemical 
book ;* for the primary object of John's Gospel was, to establish 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God (John-20: 31). 
For this purpose, St. John elected the most remarkable from 
among the numerous miracles of Jesus, or those which were 
best adapted to establish the declarations of Jesus concerning 
himself, in consequence of their greater publicity, and the ex- 
press avowal of the object of them which accompanied their 
performance.. At the very commencement of the Gospel, the 
doctrine is distinctly proposed, for the proof of which the 8ub- - 
equent narrative was composed. And the first epistle of John, 
which properly constitutes the second part of his Gogspel, devel- 
opes the inferences from the argumentation contained un the 
Gospel.? 'The facts related in the Gospels are therefore inti- 


—— 


— 


1 In the first chapter of the first part of the work on + the Object of St. 
John,” it. is shown ($ 3—19), that this Gospel was written against the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist and the Cerinthians. "Jn the second ter of 
the same Part, the historical objet of this Gospel is developed. P: 
Hug's Introd. N. Test. Pt. II, p. 136. Flatt « Dissertatio, qua variae, de 
Antichristis et Pseudo-prophetis in prima Johannis epistola notatis, sen- 
tentiae modesto examini subjiciuntur,” p. 36, Tibing. 1809. | Literary 
notices of works on the polemical object of the Gospel of John, are found 
in Hanlein*s Einleitung, Th; HI; 2te halfte;” 8.425438 in Wegscheider's 
Einleitung in das Evangelium des Johannes, S. 202—237 ; and in Eich- 
horn's Einleitung in das N, T, B. II. S. 189—211. 


2 Various representations of the doctrinal object of the of John, 
mxy be seen in the following works: Hanlein's Introd. to N. T. vol. II. 
Pt. 2. p. 414--418. Herder, *« On the Son of God and Saviour. of the 
world, according to the Gospel of John,” Riga, 1797. Paulus, De consi- 
lio ac fine Johann. Apostol. in scribendis 8vis Evangelicis Commentariis 
more (Introd. N, T,-capp. selectt. N. Il. $ 1 — XXII. Sqghmidt's 

ntroduction to N, 'T, Pt. I.p, 153 &. Wegscheider's - Complete Intro- 
duction to the moe of John, p. 246 &c. 1806, Hug's In- 
trod. to N, T. Pt. I. p. 133 &c. Eichhorn's Introd. N. T. vol. II. p. 184 
&c. Agreeably to Herder's opinion, with which Eichhorn in substance 
agrees, * John wished to extend and enl the idea of the Messiah, 
whom the first three Gospels had represented as a Jewish Mezsiah; In 
accordance with the Palestine Gospels, he represented Christ as the Sa- 
viour of the world, and showed in what sense he was the Son of God and 

- the source of eternal happiness. Thus he gave a practical aspect to the 
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mately connected with the doctrines, and highly necessary to a 
right understanding and to the proof of - them. Finally, Jesus 
himself and his apostles attributed divine authority to. the whole 
Old Testament, the greater part of which is historical, and by 
no means. Superior to the apostolical writings. Matth. 11 : 9— 
11. 2 Tim. 3: 14, 15. See S 13 infra. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


The testimony of St. John in favour of the writings of Mark 
and Luke. 

In the work on the Object of John's Gospel, I advanced the 
assertion, that John had the other Gospels before him when 
composing his own, and that he wished those Gospels to be used 
in connexion with his. 'To this assertion I still adhere. Mi- 
chaelis,* Griesinger,? and Hug * are of the same opinion.* 'The 
objection to this opinion, stated in the © Contributions for the 
promotion of rational views of religion ” (No. XTV. p. 10), and 
in *An attempt to1llustrate the history of the Jewish and Chris- 


— — — — 
— — 


old historical Gospel.” Compare Kleuker?s Letters to a pious female friend, 
concerning Herder's work, entitled, + The Son of God and Saviour of the 


world, according to the Gospel of John.” Mimster and Leipsic, 1802. 


L Introd. N. T. 5 161. 4th ed. 2 Introd, N, T; p. 86 &c. 
3 Introd. N. T, Pt. 1. p. 144—154. 


4 Paulus (Comment. on John, vol. I. p, 252) thinks John sup his 
readers at least acquainted with Luke's Gospel, and Eichhorn (Introd. to 
N. T. vol. It. $ 159) supposes he considered them as acquainted with 
the fovontp ana Wegzcheider (Introd. to- the Gospel of John, p. 
244) admits John was acquainted with the other three Gospels, or 
with their original source ; and that he supposed his readers to be ac- 
quainted with them ; yet with this limitation, that the a d ed 
on an indistinct recollection of those other Gospels, and did not intend to 
make his Gospel specifically a supplement to them. Schmidt, in his His- 
torico-critical Introd, to the N. T. Pt. I. p. 146, p s the adventur- 
ous hypothesis, 4 that John perhaps intended to com 1 te Marcion's Goy- 
pel, which had been brought from Asia into the west ; because the great- 
er part of the narratives which John has in common with the other three 


pin) atk were always wanting in Marcion's Gospel, and often in that 
Yo | 
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tian Scripture canons” (Vol. II. 192), is answered in the Dis- 
sert. © on; the Occasion and object of the catholic epistles,” note 
125. - The objection urged-in the work-of Korrodi, against the 
opinion that John had the three other Gospels before him, is this : 
« We have every reason to believe, that if this had been"the 
case, he would have explained many of the apparent contradic- 
tions in them.” But this objection- 1s fully -met-by the general 
remark, contained in the Dissert. de epistol. cathol. occasione et 
consilio, Note 125. © Those circumstances, which it is necessa- 
ry for the reader to suppose, in order to solve apparent contra- 
dictions, were $80 familiar to the writer, who was an-eyewitness 
of the incidents which he relates, that he never thought of those 
apparent contradictions which are 80 observable by a reader 
who- is unacquainted with those explanatory circumstances.” 
Yet in chap. 18: 25, John actually explains and harmonizes 
Maitth. 26: 71 («44 1&40:0x7 another maid),. and Mark 14: 69 
(71 naud,oxy—nakv the maid—again), and Luke 22: 58 («Mog 
another) ; by remarking that several persons as8ailed Peter, 
£0770v aura THEY Said to him.? 

The following is a summary of the evidence for the position 
advanced in the beginning of. this Illustration,-as-it-is-stated-in 
the work * On the object of the Gospel of John,” $ 52, 53, 70, 
71.—ht is indeed an erroneous saying, found in Eusebius ? and 
Jerome,?* that John explicitly approved and sanctioned the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke (anods£ao8as CXTE, en 
—_ euro enmuuagrvencavre) ; but xe | 

. 'The internal arrangement of John's Gospel evinces, that 
he ie his readers acquainted with other Gospels; . and 
moreover gives us Some reason to believe, that those other Gos- 

pels were exactly the three which we possess. For, firs, ma- 


—_—__ ah —_ 
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See Note 4 on the preceding page. 2 Hist. Eccles, III, 24. 
3 De viris illustribus, s. v. Johannes. 
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ny of the things which he supposes to be already known, and 


which therefore he does not repeat, are precisely such as are con- 
tained inthe other Gospels ; e. g. the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist (John 3 : 24), the manner in which Jesus procured a 
young ass (12 : 14, 16); andin21:2 he assumes as known 
to his readers, that there was a stone before the $sepulchre of 


Jesus; and that there were other women at the grave, beside 


Mary Magdalene, ovx o:daper we know not. Michaelis; in his 
Introduction to the New Testament, adduces other additional 


evidence of the same position." Again, he omits 80me narra- 


tives which are contained in the other Gospels, and which would 
have been very serviceable to his polemical object ; e. g. the 
explanation of Jesus to the disciples of John (Matth. 11 :.2 


" &e.); the miracles at the death of Jesus (Math. 27 : 45, 51); 


the supernatural conception of Jesus, recorded by Luke and 
Matthew ; his ascension to heaven — which, however, is refer- 
red to in ch. 6: 62. 20: 17.—Michaelis adds the following to 
the list of incidents omitted by John : the decapitation of John 
the Baptist ; the election of the twelve apostles ; the transfigu- 
ration of Jesus; and the institution of the sacred Supper. In 
other parts of-his -narration;--he-ormts-1mportant-circumstanees 
which are recorded by the other evangelists ; e. g. the miracu- 
lous cure of the ear of the highpriest's servant (Luke 22 : 51, 
comp. John 18: 10); the last exclamation of Jesus (Luke 23 
16) ; and the loud voice with which it was uttered (Mark 15: 
37). — In cases where the connexion of his 'subject would-not 


permit him entirely to omit a narrative contained in- the other 


evangelists, he gives a very brief sketch of it. Compare John 
18: 39, 40, with Luke 23: 17—23 and Mark 5 : 6-14. Ft- 


nally, he. contributes materials which" render” the” others"more _ 


—_— —_— 


— —— 


L Pt. II. $ 161. e.g. John 1: 32—34, where the history of the baptism 
of Jesns is presupposed to be known. 


— .— 
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perfect and complete ; e. g- the name Malchus ch. 18 : 10 (In 
' this chapter, v. 24 should precede v. 15, according to the or- 
der of events ; hence @neores (v. 24) must be rendered, mi- 
Serat 'had rent). In general, the greater part of the discours- 
es and transactions of our Lord fall within this remark. See 
Griesinger, Hug, and Eichhorn,* as above quoted. 

2. As it is certain from Irenaeus, that the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke were, at an early period, used in con- 
nexion with the Gospel of John, and by those very churches in 
Asia Minor among which John resided till his death, and in the 
midst of which he wrote his Gospel ; it is extremely probable 
that these three Gospels, and no others, were those which John 
supposed his readers to be acquainted with. - For had other 
Gospels been referred to by him, they would not, for this very 
reason, So goon have lost their authority among those churches. 

3. At the time when John wrote his Gospel, the other three 
could have been known in Asia, for a long time ; for the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark were probably written about the 
time spoken of Acts 11 : 12, and of course while John yet re- 
Sided in Jerusalem (Gal. 2 : 9. comp. Acts ch. 15). And the" 
Gogpel of Luke might easily have, been known in Asia previous 
to the composition of John's Gospel. $ 5. Illust. 6. 

4. But if John did presuppose in his readers a knowledge 
of the other three Gospels, and in the composition of his own 
evidently acknowledged their authority, as we have stated above 
(1) ; this is a tacit and virtual approbation of them all, and of 
course of the Gospels of Mark and Luke, which i is quite as de- 
cisve as an express Sanction of them. 


4 | 
... I The- objections-u urged by the reviewer of Eichhorn's Tatroduction to 
the New Test. (in the Haller Lit. Zeit. J. 1811.'N. 185.'S. 539 &c.) a- 
gainst the hypothesis, that John supposed his readers acquainted with 


-ther 4" "% had been before advanced, in part, in Wegocheidey's In- 
rod, p 


$ 13. 
Divine authority of the Old Testament. 


The very 8ame kind of arguments which proves 
the divine authority of the writings of Mark and 
Luke ($ 12), will also prove the divine authority of 
the books of the Old Testament(1); for they have a- 
like received the 8anction of men whose credentials 
were divine. As it has been proved ($\ 6—11,) 
that the religious instructions of Jesus and his apos- 
tles are of divine authority, it follows that all their 

_ - declarations, and of course their assertions relative 
to the Old Testament (2); must be received im- 
plicitly as being accordant with truth. But Jegus 
and his apostles not only declare that God is the 
author of the Mosaic Laws (3), but they receive 
other parts of the writings of Moses as true (4); 
not excepting his account of events which took 
place before his birth (5); and they ass8ume that 
the books of Moses were written at the special in- 
8tance (6) of God, and under his particular gui- 
dance (7). 'They assert that the Pentateuch (8); 
and the sacred books of the Jews" in general (98 
contain divine predictions (10),—(not the conjec- 
tures and fictions of men) (11),—which are there- 
fore (12) prophecies of indisputable certainty (13). 
And not only the Taophectes but the whole of the 
Old 'Testament, all its moral instructions (14), its 
narratives (15), and in $hort, the whole contents 
of the book, whether prophetic, doctrinal, or his- 
torical, and even. the. very expressions _used (16), 
they. assume as indisputably true (17).---And- this 
claim of the Old Testament to our implicit cre- 
dence, they found on the divinity of the back (18). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 


The books of the New testament were reckoned equally sacred 
with those of the Old Testament, even in the tele age. 
It is evident from the declarations of Jesus and. his apostles, 
that they ascribed divine authority to writings, no less than. to 
oral communications. Hence it is the more improbable that 
the promises of Jegus, and the declarations of the apostles ($ 9, 
10), as to the divine influence and aid which they had while in- 
structing men, were confined to a part of their teaching, name- 
ly the oral, to the exclusion of the written. On the contrary, 
we know that even in the apostolical age, the writings of the 
New Testament were held in as high estimation as those of the 
Old. Thus: I. James, in his second chapter (v. 8), quotes a 
Gospel, and seems to have the passage Matth. 22: 39, 36, in his 
view. In other passages also he seems to have his eye on the 
Gospel of Matthew ; compare James 2 : 13 with Matth. 24: 41 
—45, 34—40. James 1: 22 with Matth. 7: 24 &c. James 3: 
11, 12 with Matth. 7: 15 &c. James 5: 10 with Matth. 5: 12. 
James 5: 12 with Matth. 5; 34—37."* II. In chap. 4: 5, James 
quotes an epistle of Paul under the title of 4 youpn; He 'seems * 
to allude to Gal. 5: 17 &c.; and in the next verse he quotes, 
in conjunction with it, a passage from the Old Testament (Prov. 
3: 34) with the expression dealeyec (i. e. 1 youpn, which must 
be supplied from the preceding verse). 'The epistle to the Ga- 
latians and the Proverbs are therefore equally accounted. parts 
of the © Holy Scriptures.” ? 'That Gal. 5: 17 (compared with v. 
20, 21) is probably the passage to which James here refers, is 
proved in þ IlI. of the dissertation just referred to in the mar- 
gin. . For there is no passage in the Old Testament to which 


Ny. i WA on the Epistle of James, Note 62. Opuscul, acad. vol. 
P 


2 See Dissert. on the Catholic Epistles, Note 48. 
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James could possibly have referred ; but his citation agrees very 
well with Gal. 5: 17 &c. © The words of Paul ro nvevua ens 


Dupes are r75 oagxos the Spirit lusteth against the flesh, are in- 


deed expressed by James, thus : npos p#0vov enmnodes ro nveu- 
pc the spirit lusteth to envy ; yet Paul in the above passage, 
not only mentions q#0voy (envy) among the egyog r1s oaupxos 
works of the flesh (v. 19, 20), but the whole passage contains 
an exhortation to brotherly love (v. 13), and a reprehension of 
envy (v. 15.) II. Polycarp denominates the book of Psalms 
and the epistle to the Ephesians alike, the Sacred Scriptures. 
He says, © Ut his scripturis dictum est : Irascimini et nolite 


peccare. Et ol non occidat super iracundiam vestram,? 1. e. 
as it is said in these Scriptures : Be ye angry and in not ; and 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath. The first quotation, 
_ rrascimini, is from Psalm 4 : 5, and the latter, et ol non &c. 


from Eph. 4: 26, and both are denominated © Scripture.” In 


the New Apology for the Revelation, it is proved that there is 


a spurious addition to the epistle of Polycarp ($ 13), which Eu- 
sebius does not seem to- have read ; but that the epistle itself 
is on that account by no. means to be regarded as spurious.” 


ILLUSTRATION Z2. 


= 
The declarations of Jesus and the a fles relative to the Old 
Testament, are not an accom on to popular opinion 
and prejudice. 
Those who consider the declarations of Christ and his apos- 
tles' concerning the Old 'Testament, as also many of their doo 


—__ tr 
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1 See the aiferent explanations of this #:c--* , in Pott. epistol, ca- 
thol. Fasc. I. Excurs. HL T. .247—270. Flatt, Spcitegium Obger- 


2 þ XII. Pol, Epist. : 
3 See p. 179 of the Apology. Compare Schmidt's Kirchengeschichte, 1 
Th. $. 213, 
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larations on other subjects, as being an accommodation,” (that 
is, as a Speaking. in accordance with the erroneous opinions of 
their hearers, who had © too exalted ideas of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and as not expressing precisely and truly 
their own opinions,) not only make a very arbitrary suppo- 
sition, but they violate the fundamental and unexceptionable 
principles of interpretation, and deny that authority and credi- 
bility which we are compelled to ascribe to both Jesus and his 
apostles. But in the present case, there is an appropriate ar- 
gument against the supposition of such accommodation, name- 
ly, that precisely the same language is used by Jesus respec- 
ting the Old Test. when conversing with his apostles (Matth. 
26 : 24, 31. Luke 22: 37. 24: 44—47), and even in his 
prayers to his heavenly Father (e. g. John 17: 12) ; and hke- 
wise by Paul, when addressing his confidential friend Timothy, 
whom he terms «oopvyoy 2 of the same mind with himself ; and 
also when addressing those who were opposed to Judaiam.? 
See 2 Tim. 3: 15, 16. 1 Cor. 9: 8—10. 10: 1—11. 14: 21, 
34. 15: 3, 4, 25—27.3 

The principal arguments against the supposed-Apcommoda- 
tion of Jesus and his apostles, and which are fully stated and 
defended in the works mentioned at the close of this illustra- 
tion, are the following : 

I. The moral character of Jesus and his apostles, renders 
such a supposition inadmissible. rag Us 


i — 


1 Phil. 2: 2022. 


2 In the Dissert, on the epistles to the Corinthians ($ 9), it is remark- 
ed, that these epistles, and especially the first, were addressed to that part 
of the Corinthian church, which were © of Paul,” and * of Apollos ”? (1. 
Cor, 3: 4), and which was not the Judaizing party, 


3 Compare Reinhard"s Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmati herausgegeben 
von Berger 1801. s. 60 f. MY 
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I. The supposition, that Jesus and his apostles propagated 
falsehoods under the garb of truth, is overturned by the fact 
that miracles evinced their high authority as teachers. 
HI. No ure criterion can be given which shall enable us to 
distinguish between those of their declarations which they be- 
heved themselves, and those in which they accommodated 
themselves to the erroneous notions of the Jews. 'The Scrip- 
tures no where make a distinction between what is universally 
true ; and what is only local or temporary. The theory of ac- 
commodation involves the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 
IV. Many of those coincidences between the instructions of 
Christ and the Jewish opinions, which have commonly been re- 
ferred to accommodation, cannot even . be proved to be histor- 
ically true.  'The. Rabbinical writings which are appealed to, 
are of more recent origin than the age of Christ and. his apos- 
tles; the works of Philo and Josephus do not uniformly exhibit 
the ideas which were prevalent among the Jews regident in 
Palestine. Moreover, the representations contained in these 
works, and also in some apocryphal books, differ in a variety of 
respects from the doctrines of the New 'Testament. If, however, 
gome-of the mnstructions-of -Jesus- and-his apostles, did-comcide 
with the popular opinions of the Jews, it by no means follows 
that they must therefore have been erroneous. | So far as these 
Jewish opinions were correct, they were worthy of the appro- 
bation of Jesus. And the providence of God may, by previous 
intimations of them, have paved the way for the reception of 
the peculiar doctrines of christianity. 
..V. The necessity for such accommodation on the part of 
Jesus and his apostles, cannot be proved. 

"The principal authors against the scheme of accommoda- 
tion, are Storr, on the Historical Sense of the N. T. & IX— 
XX1, 1778. Opusc. academ. Vol. I. No. 1. His Dissertation, 
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on the Object of the death of Christ, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, & 10,—* Confidential Letters on the subject of Reh- 
gion,” letter 5th, p. 159 &c. 3d edit. _Hauff*s Remarks -on - 
Jesus' manner of teaching, 2d edit. 1798. Heringa, On the 
manner of teaching practised by Jesus and his apostles, Offen- 
bach, 1792. « Reason and Revelation ; for reflecting chris- 
tians,” by Baumgarten Crusius, Pt. I. p. 204 &c. Plank's In- 
troduction to the theological sciences, Pt. I. p. 401 &c. Less' 
Letters on certain theological subjects, especially on the prin- 
ciple of accommodation, 1797. Lang, uber die Principien der 
Beurtheilung des Lokalen und Temporellen im der christlichen 
Religions-Lehre ; im Flatt's Magazine fir christliche Dogmank 
und Moral, St. 7. S. 1—67. St. 8. $. 99—140. Meyer's At- 
tempt to determine the question : How far are the doctrmes 
and precepts of the New 'Testament merely of a local and tem- 
porary character, and how far are they to be regarded as 
universally and permanently binding ? Hanover, 1806. (This 
 last work, however, is often vague and-indistinet 1n its repre- 
Sentations 3 compare the 'Tub. gel. Anzeig. St. 7. S. 49 &e. 
1807.) Tzschirner's Memorabilia for the studies and  pasto- 
ral conduct of ministers, Vol. I. pt. 2, Leipsic, 1810, (in the 
« Continuation of the exhibition and critical examination of the 
doctrinal systems in the protestant churches,” p. 13 &ec.) 

The doctrine of accommodation, but with numerous limita- 
tions, has recently been defended at full length, as being deduci- 
ble from moral principles, by Vogel, in the second number of his 
* Aufsatze theologischen Inhalts,” Nurenburg und Altdorf S. 54 
&c. 1799. and in his Manual of Practical divinity, $ 198, 1803. 
(Compare, in reply, the Tub. gel. Anzeig. p. 808, for 1800 ; 
and p. 702 &c. of that for 1805. 'Tiub. Mag. St.'8. S. 120— 
128. - St. 13. S. 64.) See also Schott's * Journal for clergy- 
men, for the promotion of a revival of religion by means of the 
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ministerial office ;” Vol. II. for 1811. No. 1. pt. 3. (Reflec- 
tions on the relation between Rationaligm and Supernaturalism, 
p. 96.) 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Authority of the Mosaic Laws. 


See Matth. 15:4. Mark 7: 9, 10, 13. and 1 Cor. 9: 8. 
In the latter passage the words *«t« «v9pwnoy Auk, stand op- 
posed to 6 vopog ravra Aeyes; and the idea which the apostle 
aims to express, is this : © the commands of -the Mosaic Law 
are not human commands.” So in Gal. 1: 11; z«r« ar#pwnov 
by man, is opposed to a higher revelation from Jesus Christ (v. 
12). Kypke (on'1 Cor. 12 : 8) has proved by an induction of 
numerous examples, that x«rc&, especially in the phrase «tc 
Heov from God, signifies per, by or from. 

In Heb. 9: 8, the sxame Mosaic Law is ascribed to the 
nvevuc a&ywov or Holy Spirit.” Nor is this contradicted by 
Heb. 2:2, where the Laws of Moses, are termed 0 0% a«yyeAuv 
leaknes loyos the ' precepts communicated by angels; for it 
was God who spake by the angels.* 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


The authority of the other writings of Moses. 
Compare Matth. 22 : 31 &c. with Exod. 3: 6; and 'John 
3: 14 with Numb. 21: 8, 9. In 1 Cor. 10: 1-—11, is explicit 


reference to much of the Mosaic history in Exodus and Num- 
bers. | 


— 


———— 


I See the author's Commentary on the Hebrews, in loc. Note t, 
I See the above cited Commentary, in loc. Note 9. 
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_ ILLUSTRATION 9. 
The authority of Moses' narrative of events prior to his 
birth. Fi 
Matth. 19 : 4—6, containing an account of the creation of 
man and woman, from Gen. chap. 2. Acts 3: 25, which cites 
the promise to Abraham, recorded Gen. 12: 3. Rom. 4 : 2— 
24, concerning. the faith of Abraham, as described Gen. 15: 6. 
1 Tim. 2 : 13, 14, the narrative of the fall of our first parents, 
from Gen. ch. 3. 1 Cor. 11: 8, 9, the creation of the first man 
and woman. - 1 Pet. 3: 20. 2 Pet. 2: 5—7, the history of No- 
ah, of Sodom and of Lot, from Gen. ch. 6-—8. Heb. 6: 13 
&c. comp. Gen. 22: 16. Heb. 11: 3—22. 'comp. Gen. 1: 4 
| —6, 12, 21, 22, 27, 47, 48,-50. 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 
God the author of the Pentateuch. 


_ Gal. 3: 8, npoe:dovon 7 youpn, 076 &x NWTEWS Orxarot Ia 
:#v7 © #4058 © the author of the Holy Scriptures, who foresaw 
that God (he himself,) would pronounce the heathen. just, through 
faith, gave Abraham the promise, 'Through thee $hall all the 
nations be blessed.” Tbapy here signifies the author of the 
Holy Scriptures, agreeably to the well known figure of speech 
by which the effect is put for the cause.* 'O $#e0g 8tands in 
place of the pronoun &vzos, just as in Hebrew, instead of us- 
ing the pronoun, the noun is reduplicated. - Agreeably to this 
passage, therefore, the author of the Holy Scriptures is the 
Same with him who gave Abraham that promise, namely God, 
Gen. 12: 1, 3. 18: 17, 18.2 


1 Observy, p. 15. 2 Observv. 5 XXII, compare als 1 Cor. 1: 21, 
_ _ "_ of Arrian, which Raphael adduces in commenting on 2 
- Tim, 1:18, 
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That the Old Testament was written by the particular influ- 
fluence of God, is evident also from Rom. 4 : 23 &c. 1 Cor. 
10: 11. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


In Gal. 3: 16, Paul lays peculiar stress upon the use of the 
word onegpc in the singular number. For, a plural word, e. g. 
b*22 sons, might have been used instead of the Hebrew word 
Y57 seed. But God in his wisdom $aw fit to use the singular 
971 ; because the blessings which were to flow from Abraham's 
posterity to all the nations of the earth, were dependant on a 
Single individual.* In Gal. 4 : 21, Paul treats a portion of his- 
tory taken from Gen. ch. 21, allegorically ; manifestly assuming 
- It to be a fact, that the first book of Moses, in addition to its lit- 
eral meaning, had also an allegorical sense ; and therefore that 
God, in the narrative of this event, intended to give a symboli- 
| cal prophecy of a more remote part of that very extensive plan, 
the accomplishment of which was begun in the history of Abra- 
ham.? A gimilar example is found in Heb. ch. 7 ; compare the 
author's note on Heb. 7: 3. 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 
The Prophetic character of the Mosaic writings. 


'This is recognized by Christ ; see John 5: 39, 46, 47. For 
agreeably to the context, the words rag yeapas in v. 39, neces- 
Sarily refer to the Mosaic writiags.* Compare also John 19: 36 
with Exod. 12: 46. In note (a) of the Comment. on Heb. 10: 


—_— _— ——_—_— —_— i. it. A 


—  —— —_— —_ —— — — - —_— _— — 
ts t———_— ——. 


1 Vide Commentatio de Protevangelio, 1789, p. 19, note 5. Opuscyl. 
acad, Vol. Il. p. 431. 


__ 2 See Commentary on the Hebrews, Introduction, p. LXIX. 


3 Compare Sextro, Expositio Sermonis Jesu, John 5: 39. coll. v. 46, 47, 
p. 29, Helmstadt, 1792. ' ; 
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it is proved, in oppoxition to Rau," that the evangelist John 
_ intended to represent the fact that the bones of the 
crucified Redeemer were not broken, as a fulfilment of the 
Scriptures relating to him. - Consequently, that the precept of 
Moses relative to the Paschal Lamb, must have been intended | 
by God, the author of this law, as a type of the death of Jesus. 
And even admitting that Moses did not himself understand the 
meaning of this typical prophecy, it is sufficient that the Spirit of 
God gave an authentic explanation of it by a later- messenger, 
when the time to which it referred and m which it was to be 
accomplighed, had arrived. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


See Matth. 11: 13. Acts 26 : 22, 23, The expression 
0 Y0puog xas 0f ngopyrHA xa, Movers the law and the prophets 
and Moses, signifies the whole Old Testament; -Comp. $ 14. 
Wlust. 2. Acts 13: 29, enavr« re neg auvrov. yeygappmerc all 
things which were written concerning him ;, comp. v. 32—35. 


ILLUSTRATION 1090. 


The ancients regarded. the. ascription. of one's own-conjec- 
tures and opinions to God, as an evidence of a false prophet ; 


and as inconsistent with the dignity of a true prophet and mes- 
Senger of God. Jer. 28: 16, 21, 25 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Acts 3: 18, 21, $:05—ngoxarnyyels (elaknoe) Src oroun- 
T0g navrov roy (ayiwor) ngopytauY avrov God—announced be- 
forehand (spake), by the mouth of all his (holy) prophets. 1 
Pet. 1: 10—12, zo ev auroes (ngopnyzaS) nvevun Xoorov noo 


_ 


— 


; 1 In his Examination of the Types 166 &c, comp. Kuin6l - 
ment. in —— 1812, p. 675. JPECS, P-+ P- inol Com 
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peagrvoopevoy the spirit of Christ which was in them (the pro- 
phets) testified. 2 Pet. 1: 21, vno nvevuarog aytov pepopeevor 6 
Aalnoav ayior B80v avFgwncs holy men of God spake under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; comp. Heb. 10: 15. Matth. 1: 
22. 22: 43. Rom. 1: 2. 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 


Acts 2: 30 &c. ngognyrns vnagyoy because (David) was a 
prophet &c. ; compare 2 Pet. 1: 20, 21, nao ngopyrtea your 
ns, Wang eniAvoews ov Yeveras ov Yap #.74. no one can ren- 
der the prophecies of Scripture invalid, (dissolvere, irritum red- 
dere,) for this reason, that they were not given by the will of 
man, but by the Holy Spirit.” That this explanation of the 
words of Peter, is more probable than the common one, name- 
ly, that © the prophecies of Scripture.cannot be interpreted by 
man,” - is maintained in the Dissertation onthe Catholic Epis- 
tles,* and. on. the following grounds : 1. 'The reason assigned in 
v. 21,” would not, on the latter interpretation, accord with the 
assertion of v. 20; for it does not necessarily follow, that a 
prophecy cannot be explained by men, because it was given by 
inspiration......2._It is not true, that no prophecy has been ex- 
plained by man until after its completion. 3. 'To supply av- 
HFownwv or Tn&0Qyror after Wag, would be a harsh ellipsis. 
'These words are therefore better explained thus : © Be agsur- 
ed, that no prophecy of Scripture can be frustrated by your 
opinions or ridicule,” comp. ch. 3: 2, 3; wWwng stands for dag 
vuov, as in 2 Pet. 3: 17. 1 Pet. 3: 1. 'The primary significa- 
tion of enAvors, is diss0lutio ; and the meaning explicatto, is 


1 p. 27, 28. Opusc. acad. Vol, II. p. 392. 


E- 


only a deduced one." The following different 

of this interpretation have been advanced : 1: No prophecy 
can be explained by the prophets themselves.?. 2. The pro- 
phetic. writings cannot, like other writings, be interpreted by the 
unassisted powers of the reader,—the aids of the Spirit are ne- 
cessary, to enable us to understand the instructions of the Spir- 
it.s 3. No prophecy can be explained by itself,” or without 
comparing it with the events. 

[NoTs. In addition to the interpretations of this m_ given 
by our author, the following might be added, some of which are 
perhaps not without plausibility. 

I. No prophecy is of arbitrary interpretation. God is s the 
author of the prophecies ; and they have a definite meaning, 
and must not be distorted into conformity with our peculiar 
views—here «wag refers to avFpwnauy, * 

II. No prophecy is of separate detached interpretation. 


God is the author of all the prophecies ; and hence they can- 

not contradict each other, and must be explained accordantly. 
ME. All the prophecies are not to be understood according 

to their own (literal) meaning. - Some of them had a proximate 


— 


1 On the prophecies of the O, T. comp. Seiler, « De vaticiniorum cau- 
sis atque finibus,” Opusc, theol. I. 1793, p. 1 &c. yon 
their fulfilment zhown from ture, pv +. 94, Jahn's iyjros to the 
Old Testament, Pt. II. No 2, ienna, 1803, E- 
wald's work entitled, + The ab aw y fob ar of the ible ie dentin in 
reference to our spiritual necessities,” Vol. I. 1812, p. 228 &c. . 248 &c. 
Various works on the prophecies of the Old Test. in general, and on par- 
ticular prophecies, are quoted in Beck's Commentarii h nA decretorum 
religions christianae, Lipsiae, 1801, p. 75—83. 


2 Various other explanations of this pas are found i in Pott, Epis t 
Cathol, Vol. II. p. 206 &c Roeth 


3 Knapp, Scripta vyarii 6. Kft P. 21. 
_ 4 Stoltz, Comment. in loc. 


5 Griesbach, Comm. in loc. 2 Pet, 1: : 16=21. Pt. II, p. 4, &, Morus' 


Praelect., in Jacobi et Petri ns, p- 207. © Schott, Novi Testamenti 
vers. Latin. . 
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completion in prior events, but were intended by God their au- 
thor, to refer to the future Messiah, who has now come. -- 
IV. The writings of the prophets are not of their (the 
prophets”) own inspiration (or revelation, propriae patefactio- 
nis). 'The prophets did not communicate their own views, but 
the counsels of God.— Neither of the three first versions, nor 
any of those stated by our author, seem properly to accord with 
the context. 'This last interpretation therefore appears to be 
entitled to a decided. preference, in this respect. 'The only 
question is, whether. it agrees with the usus loquend: of the 
word endvors. Its radical mezaing 1s admittted to be drssolu- 
tio, solution ; when applied to things unknown, it must mean, to 
remove doubts and to communicate new ideas or knowledge. 
When applied to the explanation of written records, (which, if 
I mistake not, it rarely is,) it must signify, to disclose their 
meaning. Now, does custom confine the use of the word to 
those cases, in which the removal of obscurity and the commu- 
nication of new ideas, are the result of mere natural ability ; or 
is it ever applied to cases, in which the person giving the solution 
is aided by special divine influence ? If the latter, then in s8uch 
cases,-it signifies revelation ; and may be $0 used in the text 
under consideration. Let us now examine this point. Mark 
uses it (4: 34) to signify the solutions which our Lord gave to 
his disciples, in private, of the parables which he had delivered 
in public. 'The LXX, as well as Aquila, use it in Gen. ch. 40, 
to express the explanation given by Joseph of the-dreams of the 
butler and baker. 'The LXX use it to translate ne, which, 
according to Gesenius, signifies auslegen, deuten (von triu- 
men), to explain, to interpret (dreams). 'There is a s0mewhat 
pecuhlar use of the word, in Symmachus? version of Hogea 3: 
4, where it is used for 2*27n, by which Gesenius understands 
* a kind of household gods or penates ;” but which the LXX 
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translate 97Awy, and Luther, heiligthum ; the Vulgate and Eng- 
lish retain the original word. - Among these, the case of Joseph 
is directly in point. When Joseph asked the king's officers, 
Wherefore look ye $0 sadly to day ? they answered, We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is no interpreter of it ; 1. e. no one 
can interpret it. And Joseph said unto them, « Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God? tell me them.” Here Joseph him- 
self declares, that God alone could impart the knowledge they 
wished. And from all the circumstances of the case, no one, 
I should suppose, who believes the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
can doubt that his interpretation was inspired, that it was a rev- 
elation. 'The usus loquendi will therefore bear us out, in trans- 
lating en«Avoews revelation or inspiration. {8:«s would then refer 
to 700p7rw», elliptically suppressed ; and the version would har- 
monize perfectly with the whole context, thus : © We have not 
believed cunningly devised fables, when we made known to you 
the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ z but were eye witnesses of 
his majesty, and heard the testimony of God the Father in his 
favour, saying, by a voice from heaven, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom: I am well pleased ; and we have also the pro- 
phecies which are now confirmed (being fulfilled by the coming 
of Jesus Christ.—f:faoregor ; see Mark 16:20. 1 Cor. 1: 6.) 
whereunto ye do well to give heed as unto a light shining in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and the day tar arise in your 
hearts ; knowing this especially, © that the writings of the pro- 
phets, contained in the Scriptures, -are-not- of their own (the -- 
prophets”) inspiration ; for the prophecy came not, in old time, 
by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” S.] 


_ILLUSTRATION-13.- 


See Luke 24: 25—27, 44—46. 22: 37. Matth. 26 : 54. 
* Acts 2: 24—31. The prophecies of the Old Testament must 
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nececarily be fulfilled in Christ «0 releo89vas, ni pw#nvu, 
and for this reason, that they were of indisputable certainty. 
ILLUSTRATION 14. 


The moral instructions of the Old Testament, acknowledged in 
the New. 


The phrase © vopog xa 0! ngognyras the law and the pro- 


phets, in Matth. 5; 17 —19, signifies,. the moral precepts of 


the Old Testament ; just as in some other passages, (Luke 16: 
6. Matth. 11 : 13), it designates only a part of the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, its prophetical contents. The words tws &v 
nevra yevnraes until all be fulfilled (v. 18), cannot denote the 
historical parts of the Old Testament ; and that its prophetic 
parts cannot be alluded to, is evinced by the connexion of the 
text with what follows it. There are also two other passages 
in which the phrase 0 vopos xa 0i rpopyras denotes the moral 
precepts of the Old Testament, Matth. 7: 12. 22: 40." 


ILLUSTRATION 15. 


The narratives of the Old Thatament acknowledged in the 
ew. 


The following passages contain narratives taken from-the 
books of Samuel, Kings, Joshua, and Judges : Matth. 12: 3, 
4, 42. Luke 4: 25—27. Rom. 11: 2—4. Acts 13: 20—22. 
Heb. 11: 30—34. 


ILLUSTRATION 16. 


The mepiration of the whole Old Testament in general, ac- 
knowledged in the New. 
In John 10: 34—36, the declaration of Jesus, that the 


Scriptures . must not be invalidated, refers to the expression, 


———— 
——_———— 


A —_ 


| See Dinert. L, in libror, Nov. Testament. historicorum aliquot locos, 
P+ 19, IV, 
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#04 eore ye are Gods, © ye admit that civil officers are gods, 
(in that sense in which the Scriptures declare” it,) and be- 
cause the Scriptures say 803 ought ye not therefore to beheve 
(v. 37, 38), that (in the $ense in which I have aserted it nv. 
25, 29, 30) I am the Son of God, or one who $tands in the 


most intimate union with him, inasmuch as my works (v. 37 


&c.) prove me to be a much greater prophet than the author of _ 


the 82d Psalm, who peaks in the name of the Lord ?” The 
context leads to a comparison between the authority of the old- 
er prophets (and particularly the author of the 82d Palm), 
which was such as to render their declarations obligatory, and 
the authority of the highest Messenger of God (v. 36). See the 
work on the Object of John, p. 468 &c. also Roos' Evidence 
that all the books of the Bible are inspired, p. 74. See als 
Matth. 8: 17, compared with $ 8. Hlust. 4 of this work. 

The following texts contain examples of the stress, which is 
laid in the New Testament, on particular expressions in the 
Old : 1 Cor. 15: 27. Heb. 2: 7-9. 4: 4 (See Storr's Com- 
ment. in loe. Note h), and v. 6 (Note 1), v. 5, 6 (Note 1) ch. 
7 : 17 (Note y). Heb. 8:13. Matth. 1: 22. See Lowth's 


Lectures on Isaiah, publithed by Koppe, 'Tom. IL p. 136— 
138. 


ILLUSTRATION 17. 


The enuth of the Old Teton antnantacpat i 2th 
in the New. 


The counterpart or oppoxite of wanks'ia ahead can be 
overturned duverae ivy ves, (John 10: 35). © This, Jesus 
here declares to be impossible, in reference to the whole Old | 
Testament ; as Peter (1 ep. 1: 20) declares it, relative to the 
Old Testament prophecies.  Kypke, on this passage, proves. 
that Aveey signifies irritum reddere, by an induction of examples 


* from profane writers; and adds, * solvitur verbum Dei, si fal- 
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sum- reprehenditur,” the word of God is overturned, if it is 
found to be-untrue. | 

-- Luke 16: 29—31, exovos Mwvoea xas rovg ng0pytHS” HXOU- 
oarwooey avrwy, they have Moses and the prophets ; let them 
hear them. Acts 24: 14. 2 Tim. 3: 14, 15. 


ILLUSTRATION 18, 


The divine n of the Old Testament, the nd of us claim 
TEN, and umversal 7a ey y 

2 Tim. 3: 16, n«&oa youapy Ge0nvevoros, xas opeliuos the 
whole Scripture is inspired of God, and is profitable &. Re- 
_. garding 9eonvevorog as a predicate, we may. render the pas- 
Sage thus : © the whole Scripture, i. e. the whole Old Testa- 
ment, is given by inspiration of God.” In this sense yoapy is 
used without the article, in 2 Pet. 1: 20. — Or we may render 
it : © all the Scriptures (the whole collection of the izpwy yoappa- 
zov, mentioned in v. 15), i. e. all the several parts of the Old 
Testament, are given by inspiration of God.” For, as the 
books of the O. 'T. are denominated, not only 7 ye«qpy the Scrip- 
ture, but sometimes also al youpas the Scriptures, in the plural, 
(as e. g. in John 5: 39. Matth. 21: 42. 26: 54. Rom. 15:.4. 
1 Cor. 15: 3, 4); ; $0 the singular, 7 you, may denote a par- 
' ticular part of the Old Testament, just as in John 19 : 27, it 
denotes a particular passage of the Old Testament. Both 
these modes of rendering, give this as the sense of the passage : 
that the whole Old Testament 1s inspired of God. But if, in- 
Stead of regarding 9z0nvevorog as a predicate, we view .it as 
the subject and translate the passage thus : every divinely in- 
Spired writing 1s profitable for instruction &c. ; $till Paul, in 
Stating this general principle, could have had no other object in 
view, than to confirm the fact, that the izoa yoaupara (the sa- 
cred writings mentioned in v. 15, which Timothy had known 


_ 
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from his youth,? i. e. the Holy Scriptures of the Jews, which, 
as Krebs and L6sner have proved from Josephus and Philo,” 
were known by the appellation Jzp& yoeppuare), were profitable 
for instruction &ec. ; or, as it is expressed-in v. 15, -that- they 
are able to make us wise (dvvapera cogeonr?) in regard to the 
$alvation* which is attained by confidence * in Jesus. Agreea- 
bly to the latter translation also, Paul presupposes that the -tzge 
youuuare are Feonveuore, and that for this reason they are able 
J0Peoun £49 Corn ouar.* As to the word Feonveuoros, we may 
explain it, either by recurring to the customary phrase 7Tvevpe 
He0v, and thus make youpy Fe0nvevoros to signify writings which 
were composed by the Spirit of God, | &y nvevuars F80v.” S0 
in Philo,* the expression #£0xencre Aoyen, signifies Loyar- ev 
1010u®  Bov edita, divine - oracular declarations. Or we 
may take the word Tnvevoros, in the expression Ge0nvevaros, 
actively, according to the analogy of «nvevoros (one who does 
not breathe) ; and then #e0nvevorog must be translated, © gpi- 
rans Deum (plenus Deo),” and will denote writings which are 
full of divinity, from which the deity breathes forth. Kypke ? 


—C ———_— 
—_ A—— — 


Acts16:"1. comp. 2 Tim. 1: 5, 
2 In their © Observations from Philo and Josephus,” on' this paszage 


3 See Tollner On the divine inspiration of the Holy Seriptures, p. 220 
&c, and James Capellus, on 2 Tim, 3: 16. Sf Scriptures, Þ: 


4 0wT1pLav Ow NOTES, for 0QTNpLav rnv fa TOTES. 

5 Fig GOTH ELUVY—t15 in reference to, quod attinet ad ; £16 has this si 
nification in Eph. 3: 16. Col, 4: 11. 2 Pet. I: 8. See Dissert. de ola. 
vocis TApwud, Note 28. also Vigerus, de Jdiotigmis lingnae Graecae, 
edit, Leune, p. 575, where it is remarked that profane authors sometimes 
ase il instead of #&T&, Comp: Schleusner's Lex. in voc. £40 no. 19. 

5 Comp. Heinrich's N. Test. Vol. VII, epp. Pauli ad Tim. Titum, et 
Philem. complectens p. 173 &c. | | 

7 See 2 Pet. 1: 21. Morus, Epitom. Theol. Christ.-ed,'2. p; 31. Hein- 
rich, 1, c. p. 171. 

s De legatione, p. 1022, ed. Francf. I Kypke in Acta Apost. 9; 1. 


P . a i. 
wie, 
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remarks,*1d spirare aliquis dicitur, quo plenus est et quasi tur- 
get, a person is 8aid to breathe that, of which he is full, and by 
which he is as it were swelled up.” 

Agreeably to both .the foregoing explanations, Paul attrib- 
utes to God, a. participation in the production of the Sacred 
Writings of the Jews. 'The nature of this participation is de- 
termined by the context. Paul had just been warning Timo- 
thy, that even if others did deviate from the truth, (nlavwvres 
xas Terre v. 13), yet he ought to adhere (uerey) to that 
which he had been taught, and of the truth of which he had 


| been convinced, epadty xo& enworudy*? y. 14. Inv. 14, 15, 


Paul adduces two reasons, on which 'Timothy's conviction of 
the truth of those christian doctrines which he had learned of 
Paul, was grounded. © Adhere strenuously to that which thou 
hast learned, and of the truth of which thou hast become con- 
vinced, because thou knowest from whom thou hast learned it, 
exdog non Twos enades ; and because from thy childhood thou 
hast been acquainted with the Holy Scriptures (of the Old Tes- 
tament), 076 «70 Spepoug raiepan youupara dag.” The firs! 


pn ET 


L uevery (ey loyw) to adhere to, to observe a"doctrine;-comp:. 
John 8: 31, peveey ev 4oyo, with v. 51, rygew roy Aoyov. See al- 
80 Kypke on John 8: 31, and the passages which Krebs and Lis- 
ovens Jos Me aeieaten, Ferric, 16d loving bras 
EUpevery has this on, Farticu , the follow 
7 2. Josephus contr. Apionem, L. I. $ 8 belongs ates * n>&0« 
oVupurpy E0THY Evius £x T1s mEWrnNg Yeveoews Joudators, To vo- 
pa, 4 aura (r« yoaupare nuor) Frov doyuara, xat TOUTONS Eu- 
pevery, the Jews all have an innate propensity, immediately 
from their infancy, to regard our Scriptures as the doctrines of 


God, and to adhere to them. | 
2 ncorovo®#ce to acquire a firm conviction of a matter. See 
Scultet's and Lisner's Note on this passage-- 


3 'The first reason is indicated by the participle e:dws ; the $e- 
cond is expressed by ore. A similar transition from one mode of 


construction to another, is found in other paszages; e. g. John 2: 
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reason of Timothy's convietion- of. the truth of the. loctri 

taught him by Paul, is therefore founded on the' person of. Paul, 
his teacher-(2 Tim. 1: 13) ;- that is,-in-the divite authority-of 
the apostle ($ 10), of which Timothy had every possible oppor- 
tunity to be convinced, as he, having been the confidant of -this 
apostle (2 Tim. 3: 10), must_ have had the very best advan- 
tages for knowing perfectly the character and miracles of Paul; 
and he must have been fully convinced, that nothing could be 
more inconsistent with the character of this apostle, than to sup- 
pose that he could, either designedly or from misapprehension, 
arrogate to himself the authority of a divine messenger, when 
it did not belong to him. The second ground of 'Timothy's 
conviction of the truth of Paul's doctrine, (that we can be saved 
only by reliance on the merits of Jesus,) was his intumate- ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures of the Jews. 'These 
Scriptures, the apostle declares, were able c0oq:oas, to afford 
to Timothy, (and through him as a teacher, to others also,) a 
salutary conviction of the truth of that christian doctrine: - But 
these two different grounds of conviction, (the one derived from 
the divine authority of Paul, and the other from an acquaint- 
ance with the Old 'Testament,) by which-DTimothy-was-urged 
to adhere to the doctrines of christianity, could not have been 
thus combined together by Paul, if he had not believed the Old 
Text. to possess a divine authority, as well as himself, - If we sup- 
pose that Paul had advanced, if not publicly, yet among his confi- 
dential friends, the opinion that the sacred writings of the Jews 
were by no means passessed of divine authority ; or-if we gup- 
pose that he had declared, contrary to the opinion of the Jews, 
that a part only of these writings were of divine Le 3 how 


= l 


—_— 
a. 


24, 25, Juc r0—xas ore, Acts 14: 22, ———_—_—_ EPPEVELY T1] 
 N4GTe&6, xa Ore. Heb. 2: 17, ivc—yevnram—465 r0 iAaoxeod#as. 
Compare 200 Luke 3: 21. 1 Cor. 7: 26. 
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could he, when exhorting Timothy to adhere to kis doctrines, 
urgs the accordance of the Old Testament with them, as « pri 


or (ao Ppepove.) argument in favour of their truth, or as af- 


fording evidence distinet from his own divine mithority and in- 
dependent of it? Timothy was the very individual whose inti- 
maey with Paul, rendered him. best acquainted with the pri- 
vate zentiments of that apomtle ; he must therefore have cer- 
tainly known the fact, if Paul did not approve of that high 
veneration for the sacred books of the Jews, which he had im- 
bibed in his youth 3 he must have known, that Paul regarded 
as authoritative, only those particular parts of these writings 
which he designated by virtue of his apostolical authority ; and 
that to these parts such authority belonged, . not because they 
were contained in the reputed sacred books of the Jews, but 
because an apostle had given to. them his sanction. "Timothy 
must have known, that Paul himself did not regard his second 
argument for adherence to his doctrines, as satisfactory, U_l as 


 distinct from his own apostolical authority. 


Now, whether God revealed unknown truths to the writers 
of the Old Testament, or whether he superintended and guided 
them while writing ($ 11), or whether he sanctioned their wri- 
tings by a subsequent divine messenger ($ 12) ; i tis certain 
from the declarations of the apostle Paul, that those books are 
in'such a sense inspired and given by God, that they are to be 
regarded as of divine authority ; and for this reason they are en- 


 uitled to credence. - And this is the precise iden of divine inspira- 


tion, which, in the days of Timothy, was instilled into the minds 
of-all the Jews from their eartiest infancy, © For, agreeably to 
the testimony of Josephns above referred to,! the Jews were 
taught {rom their childhood, to regard their (twenty two) sa- 


—_— ”_ OY” ET 


1 Contra Apionem, Lib. 1. 5-8. 
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exed books as containing divine jnatructions. | According 10:this 
s2me historiun, they regarded no other books as worthy of equal 
respect. The reason which Josephus himself assigns, 'is, that 
the other books (the apoeryphal), which were not found in. the 
Jewish canon, bave not the support-of a certain"and uninter- 
rupted succession of prophets ;. or, that it cannot 'be proved, that 
there was an/ uninterrupted succession of prophets down. to the 
times in which the apocryphal books were written, | Because & 
book which lays claim to 80 high a degree of credibility, ought 
necesgarily, .to he written by. a prophet,! that is, to be/wwritten 
under a-divine- influence, and thus become possessed of n——_ 
authority, or contain the doyuara Prov. 4 

In reference to the actos bes vf:chdOpdcap Sk, 
which Paul mentions (2 Tim. 3: 16, 17), it should- be recol- 
lected, that Paul does not here require of every private Chris- 
tian, but only of every teacher who wishes faithfully to dicharge 
the duties of his profession (Tg rov #zov «r#pwny), that he be 
fully acquainted with all the writings of the Old 'Testament, and 
be qualified to apply them to the confirmation of the apostles' 
doctrine, that dependance on the merits of '\Jesas is the condi- 
tion' of our salyation. And certainly, the more intimately a 
christian teacher was acquainted with the Old 'Testament, 'the 
better was he able, on the one hand, - to-convince- the” more en- 


—_—_— — 


— — — 


1 Agreeably to Morus, the idea of a prophet "4K" | teaching by a 
vine command, that which was revealed to him by God. ' The words of 
this excellent writer are, *Prophetae, quales Judaica natio habuit, et nos 


xar eFoxnyv prophetas aut legatos Dei ad illam gentem dicimas, prae se 
ferunt, et quae agunt docentque, ideo ze agere et docere, quia jussi sint 

a Deo haec agere et docere, et id quod egerunt docueruntque ab,eodem 
Deo Ladote nt. Ad haec duo, {jeloo? rind; et rem (doetrinam nominatim 
et vaticinia) a Deo acceperunt, Tedeunt omnes loci, ubi ——S= mis- 
8u divino loquuntur, svam legationem divinam describunt.” - Exod. 4: 12, 
15, 16. Deut. 18: 18. Jer. 1 6 899. ' Amos 3:7, Is. 61: 1, Epitome 
Theol. Chriatianae, p, 20 et seq. . 8. 
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lightened Jews of the truth of christianity,? and on the other, to 
Both d:daoxalia and eleyyos (inetruction and refutation of op- 
ponents) were, in the time of Timothy; principal duties of a 
christian teacher. But in general, ſamiliarity with the Old 
Testament tends to produce a thorough comprehension and firm 
conviction of the truth of the doctrines of Jesus and his apostles. 
And even at the present day, our faith in Jesus, and our con- 
viction of the divine mission of the apostles, may be confirmed 
and established by the writings of the Old Testament ; and 
this, notwithstanding our belief in the divine authority of the 
Old 'Testament, is grounded principally on our conviction of the 
divine authority of Jesus and his apostles. For it must ever ap- 
pear to the christian very remarkable, that the writings of | the 
Old Covenant, which were \composed long prior to the age of 
Christ- and his ' apostles, and which were received as divins 
books by the Jews, the greater part of whom were enemies of 

christianity-;z--should contain histories, instructions, and statutes 
which have a manifest and remarkably Striking connexion with 
the more recent history and doctrines of Jesus, and had a spe- 
cific-reference to them long before they were in existence. 'The 
doctrine of the”person” and destination”of Christ,” is not the" only 
ment; on many other doctrines of christianity much light is 
thrown. Nay, the New Testament presupposes some doctrines 
to have been learned from the Old Testament, and therefore 
rather alludes to them than explains them.® Especially does 
the Old Testament present to us, a grand drama of divine 


providence, in the history of the Jewish nation, which is related 


—{ 


—__ 


21 Acts 17: 11. 2 Acts 28: 28. 'Tit. 1: 10 &c. 


3 Comp. Schott, Epitome Theologiae Christianae Dogmaticae, Lei 
1811, Praef. XIV. Comp. | 3613, , - 
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fecnl] its commencemetit, and: continued through along series of 
years. Here, by express declarations of the prophets'concern- 
ing the designs of God in particular events, 'and by. the striking 
examples of a divine superintendence and government, the par- 
ticipation of God in the welfare and transactions of. man; is dis 
played.* In this manner the: Old Testament; by yarious in? 
structions, (9:0a0oxaluar v. 16,) strengthensglaith in Jesus: and 
his doctrines. So also it tends to (enavop#weoey v.16) induce 
us to lay aside those sins which are 4nconsistent" with faith in 
Jesus Christ,” and to (nadzuay r1v' ev diary): produce a 
practical reformation accordant with this faith: -'This it does, 
partly by its precepts' and - exhortations of- various kinds, and 
partly by proposing examples and ETON ap 
probation or displeasure.” 

\* Some select observations 'on the WP api ut of the Oid 
Testament, are contained in Reinhard's work,”|De-vi, qua-par- 
vae res afficiunt animum, in doetrina de moribus diligentius-ex- 
plicanda, Viteberg, 1789.? | Of the importance of the Old"Test. 
in other respects, many excellent views are found--m Winzen- 
mann's History of Jesus as recorded by. Matthew;i;No. 1." p.'3 
&. On the general contents and value of the Old Testament, 
See Hess, On'the kingdom” of God — History of -the-Israelites 
before the time of -Jesus — On the-importance and expediency 


I 


1 Vide Hess? Bibliothek der Heiligen Gexchichte, Th. 1. 8. 17 f, 
2 1 Cor. 10: 5—11.-Heb. 3: 15-4: 11; © 


3 Republished, with the author's additions and even by Eck, Berlin, 
1793, On the Practical use of the Old Testament, the 
may likewise be compared : . Beyer's Practical Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Pt. I. 1799, Pt. II. 1800. Pt. III. 1806 (by A 
practical examples of the Old Testament, discussed 
sophically, and practically, by C;,-R. Pt. 1.1799: Pt. T1 
lin's history of the Practical divinity of Jesus, Pt. 1. 
- —356, His History of philosophical, Jewish, 


Hanover, 1805; and Bauer's Biblical "Ethics of the Old Tentame 
2 parts, Leipsic, 1803. / Þ 


S 
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of the study of biblical history (in the Bibliotheca of sacred his- 
tory, pt. 1. p. 78-&c:), - Koppen, The Bible a work: of divine 
wisdom (Pt. 1. Sect. 2. chap. 2, 3./p.133-&c.), Jacobi's Dis- 
gertations on important points in religion (No. XVI. Pt. HEL p. 
109 &c:),.. Jahn's Introduction to the divine books/of the Old 
Covenant (Pt. L- 2d ed; Vienna, 1802: -p. 6-20), and E- 
wald; 'The religiogs doctrines of the Bible (Book 1. Sects. 1— 
4. p- 392 kc. ). 

Made he Mice enligjons by aiakattining dbesitl 
Kofiaibeits (Nie-cormdel yanjcatag of a religion ; | 1. because 
all its precepts refer to external conduct, and have no reference 
to the moral feelings of the heart ; 2. because it proposes only 
temporal rewards and punishments, and does not point its 8ub- 
ject to a future statez and 3. because it excluded all other 
persons: fromthe communion of the Jewish church, But his ob- 
jections/are-answered in Eckermann's Beitrigen (B. 4. St, 2. S. 
88—119),—in- Stiudlin's History of the Ethical system of Je- 
6s (Pt. T. p. 128-189); -- and in” Flatt's Dissertation in vindi- 
cation of the Mosaic religion, ' against the objections of Kant, 
(his: Magazine, Vol; IN. p. 76—132), In this dissertation, no- 
tice is taken of many things advanced by earlier as well as 
more recent authors, both-such as were favourable and such as 
were opposed to the rehgion of Moses. The reader may- also 
compare Tobler's Theologische Aufsatze und Andachts Blatter 
(Zurich, 1796. Num. 1), and Berger's Practical Introduction 
_ tothe Old Testament (Pt. 1), and Ewald up. cit. p. 201— 
212 &c. 


$ 14. 


Proof that the Jewish canon, mn the days of Jesus, contained the. 
same books whick now consntute our Old. Testament..\ 
; 7 1 | + "49 þ OTY AN 
\ The inquiry, what were the particular, books, 
known in the time of Jesus and his, apostles, and ' 
denominated lsga ypappara O), ors ous, 
npopnia,, or sunply.« vous (2),- OF 177 YEagy! 
and which were gs by our Saviour, and his 
a ostles, AS writi S$ 0 livine all Orl E1! mugt t : 
determined principally (4) from the testimany of 
the New Testament. - For, inaddition to the books 
of Moses (5), which the New 'Testament express- 
mentions and declares to be.of. divine authority 
& 13), as appears from the express10n..o ops xa: 
ot ngopmrer the New Testament also 8pecifies. the 
following books, as belonging-to the sacred_ canon 
of the Jews. ts jy" 
The book of Joshua and. that of Judges Heb. 
11: 30—34 (compared. with Josh. 6.:.2... udg. 6: 4, 
H, Ee Acts-13 :. 20, . usra ravre— edwxe; xpe 
7&s (6 FE %. EE 
e books of Samuel, Matth. 12 : 3 &c, .comp. 
1 Sam, ch. 21. Heb. 1; 5.; comp. 2. Sam..7:-14 (7). 


\ books of, Kings, Rom. 11:2. comp. 1 
ch. 


Daniel, Math Dan..9: 27., Heh 

«£1 ane at a. 24; 13. COIN | . 9; 27. | | 

| 183 LE wp. Dan. 6; $ " a nat 
ob, | 1 Cor. 3; 19. comp, Job, 5: 13,(9.).... 
t8aiah, Luke 4:.16 &c. ..cOmp. . . 61:1, 98:16. 

Acts 8: 30—35. OMP. 1s. ch. 53.. J n.6: 45, com- 
are Is, 54; 13. , John 12 : 41., comp. Is.6:.10. 1 
or. 14: 21. comp. Is: 28;: 11. Rom. 3: 15—19. 


- 
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comp. Is. 59:7, 8. Rom. 10: 11—21. comp. Is. 28: 
16. 52: 7. 53: 1. 65: HE 1 Pet. 2: 6. _— Is. 
28: 16. 

Ps nog, Heb. 10 : 15. compare Jer. 31: 33 

" Hosea, Rom. 9: 25. comp. Hos. 2: 25. 

Joel, Acts 2: 16. comp oel 3: 1 &c. 

Amos,” Acts 7: 42. comp. Amos 5: 25. Acts 15: 
15. comp. Amos 9: 11. 

Jonah,” Matth. 12: 39—41.” comp. Jonah 2: 1. 

— Micah, John 7: 42. and Matth. 2: 5. comp. Mi- 
I: 

Habakkuk, Acts 13: 40. comp. Hab. 1:5. 

Zechariah, Matth. 21: 4. compare Zech. 9: 9. 
John 19: 37. comp. Zech. 12: 10. 

Malachi, Mark 1: 2. comp. Mal. 3: 1. 

The book of 'of Psalms, Luke 20 : 42, Jofpid leye 
ev Fi ud Me Acts 1: 20, yeypanra: ev BiBdo 
waluoy.  Matth. 21: 42. (comp. Ps. 118: 22), ev ras 
yoapus. In Luke 24 : 44, they are called waduoy, 
and in v. 45, are included among the ypapas. John 
13: 18, (comp. Ps. 41 : 10), ive naypody 1 yougph. 
Rom-:-3:-40—14: -comp. Ps. 14: 1. 5: 10. 140: 4. 10: 
7. *Rom.'3: 18, 19. comp. Ps. 36: 2. 107: 42. 

Proverbs of Solomon, James 4 : 6. comp. DOT. 
3:34 (10): 

'To these books, which are ex op named in 
the New Testament, may be ad zekiel, and 
Tin minor prophets, Thich are = above men- 
| because it was customary, before the time 
of Jesus, to class (11) Ezekiel,” Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah, together, under the appellation of The book 
of the Prophets (Se84os av upogyrar) 3 as well as 
to count twelve minor "qqph rs 

And that the other are not named 
above, but which are, by Jews and Christians, re- 
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ceived into the canon of the Old Testament, were 
also admitted into the collection of Jewish sacred 
writings, at the time of Jesns and his apostles ; 18 
proved by the testimony of Josephus, their cotem- 
porary. For, in his first book ym Appion, ($ 
8) (13), he states, that all the Jews (14) receiy- 
ed twenty two books as sacred and of divine ori- 
gin ; and he also divides them, as Luke does (24: 
44), into three principal classes. Now, if we at- 
tempt to make up the number of books given us 
by Josephus, we $hall find that, according to the 
old Jewish' method of calculating ( 15), bemides 
those above mentioned, there are required exa 
as many more .as are now received by the Jews in- 
to their canon. And Josephus himself, in other 
passages, 8pecifies the greater part of these addi- 
tional books (16) as being such as were at that 
time received among the Sacred Writings (17). 
Finally, it is evident from the substantial accord- 
ance of the passages of the Old Testament, quoted 
in the New Testament or m Josephus” or Philo, 
with our present text, that the writings of the Old 
Testament, with which-Jesns and his apostles were 
acquainted, and which they a as divine, 
were in the same $tate in which they now are, and 
that they have not suffered any material alteration 
Since that time. Moreover, the very same argu- 
ments, by which the integrity of the New Testa- 
ment was established ($ 4), are also applicable to 
the Old Testament, and satisfactorily establish its 


integrity (18). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. © 
The signification of lzpa ypauuare—0 vopog x% of ngopnro. 


The writings of the Old Testament are termed tzp& youp- 
uara sacred writings, in 2 Tim. 3:15; and 6 wopog xaus Of 
T6071 the law and the prophets, in Acts 24: 14. Luke 16: 
29, 31. Matth. 5: 17, comp. also Acts 28: 23. 13: 15. Rom. 
3: 21. Matth. 7: 12. 22: 40. In a Dissertation on the most 
ancient division of the writings of the Old Covenant,* the au- 
thor of this work has made the following remarks : © Josephus *? 
uses the expression 0 vopog xa of ngopyra, and immediately 
after, quotes a passage from the Psalms (34 : 20), and another 
from the book of Proverbs (3: 18), both of which belong to the 
third class, the Hagiographa. This mode of expression may 
have been an ellipsis, for & vopog xas 08 n60q7TS, xa T« Louna 
Tov BeBkov ; for the latter expression (T& Aoena &c.) was com- 
monly used to designate the third class of books or the Hagio- 
grapha. This form of expression, however, may have origi- 
nated from the fact, that the writers of all the canonical books 
of the Old Testament except those of Moses, were termed 
T60Q7rH, In the more extended” sense- of the word: _It is evi 
dent that Peter used the word 7goq7yras prophets, in this sense, 
in Acts 3: 24, where he certainly did not exclude from among 
the nE0QnrUS, Of ehalnoav xt xarnyyeilay TH, TpEOUS ERUTCS 
(who foretold the time of Christ), the author of the Palms, 
from whom he himself quotes a prophecy concerning Christ, 
Acts 2: 30. 


Taken in a till greater latitude, the expression 0: ngogyre 
includes alsxvo Moses himself andthe Mosaic writings ; it em- 


——_— 
III 
— — _— 


1 See Paulus' Neuem Repertorium fiir bibliszche und morgenlandische 
Literatur, 'Th. II, Num, 6. S, 239 &c. 


2 De Maccabaeis, c. 18, 
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braces the whole Old Testament. Thus it is used* In Acts 3: 
18, 21, immediately aſter which, Moses is mentioned (v. 22), 
and in v. 24, of noopyrer ano Zoaporyt xa rov xa0e5ns the pro- 
phets from Samuel and afterwards. Thus too, in Matth. 26: 56. 
Luke 18: 31. 24: 25, by ngogyrais we must understand the 
whole collection of sacred writings 80 far as they contained pro- 
phecies. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
The word vo p08 Or LAW. 


This word is used, by 8ynecdoche, for the whole Old Testa- 
ment, in Matth. 5: 18. Luke 16: 17. John 10 : 34 (where the 
6th verse of the 82d Psalm is quoted as a passage from the 
vouos). Rom. 3: 19, where the phrase 00« 0 vouog Jeyes as the 
law saith, refers to several passages quoted from the Psalms (v. 
11—18). 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 
 Tewupy or SCRIPTURE. 


In John 10 : 35, ypapy denotes the collection of books 
which is termed »ouos, in the 34th-verse. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


The canon of the Old Testament, determined principally by the 
New Testament. 

_. All those books- of the Old Testament, which are of any 
considerable use in the proof of the christian doctrines, and ma- 
ny others also, are specifically named in the New Testament, 
and classed among the holy. Scriptures. Moreover, in the de- 
termination of the question, what books were contained in the 
Jewish canon, the testimony of the antilegomena of the New 
Testament, is as satisfactory evidence as that of the homologou- 
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mens, even to those who are not convinced of the genuineness 
of the former. For, let the authors have been who they may, 
they must have lived in the age of the apoatles, or immediately 
aſter 3 and consequently were as well qualified to bear testimo- 
ny relative to the particular books, which were then received 
into the Jewish canon, as the authors of the homologoumena, or 
Philo, or Josephus. 


ILLUSTRATION 9, 


The books of Moses, of which Josephus * alsv mentions 
five, are all of them quoted in the New Testament. 

Cenesss, or the first book of Moses, is quoted, Rom, 4 : 3, 
17 &c. 8ee Gen. 15; 6, 5, and 17 : 5. Gal, 3: 8. see Gen: 
12: 3. Gal. 4: 21 &c, $see Gen. 21: 2, 9. comp. with 16: 15. 

Exodus, or the second — Ex. 3: 6 is quoted in Mark 12: 
26. and Ex. 33: 19. 9: 16, m Rom. 9: 15, 17. 

Leviticus, or the third — Lev. 12: 8 is quoted in Luke 2: 
24. -and Lev. 18: 5, in Rom. 10: 5. 
Numbers, or the fourth —Num, 21:8, 9 is quoted in John 
3:.14, and Num. 25: 1, 9. 21: 4 &c. 14: 2, 36, in 1 Cor. 
10: 8—11. 4a PN 

Deuteronomy, or the fifth book of Moses — Deut. 24: 1 is 
quoted in Matth. 19: 7. and Deut. 25: 5, in Matth. 22 : 24. 
and Deut. 18; 5,.m Acts 3: 22. and Deut. 32; 21, in Rom. 
10: 19. 

Eichhora; in his Introduction to the Old 'Festament;* re- 
marks, that Philo quotes all the five books, and in terms of the 


highest respect.? 
1 Contra Apionem, Lib. 1.48. 2 Part I. p. 89, 2d ed, 
s On the genuineness of the Pentateuch, on the various conjectures and 


objections which have been made in reference to the time and the man- 


ner of its composition, the reader may consult Eichhorn's Iutrod. to the 
O, T. Pt. I. $ 405-415. Jabn's Introd. to O. T, Pt. I. Sect. I, Vienna, 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 


Joshua and Judges. 


In the first pasSage mentioned in the text, and to which this 
Illustration refers, some narratives are adduced from the books 
of Joshua and Judges, in connexion with other narratives 
from the Old Testament. It is only after the second clause of 
the 35th verse, that examples are adduced, which are not con» 
tained in the canonical books." The reader may compare with 
this text, ch. 46 : 1-—15 of the book of Sirach or Eecclesias- 
ticus, . Josephus expressly classes the book of Joshua among 
the sacred writings j* and he makes much use of the book of 
Judges, in the 5th book of his Jewish Antiquities.® 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


The books of Samuel. 


In Matth. 12: 8, 4, the passage quoted from the first book of 
Samuel, is placed in connexion with another, quoted (v. 5) from 
Num, 28: 9, 10. In Heb. 1: 5, a passage from Palm 2: 7, is 
placed in iamediate connexion with one from 2 Sam. 7 : 14. 
The book of Sirach (46: 16—47) contains narratives from both 
the books of Samuel. Philo quotes the first book of Samuel 
by its customary name among the Greek Jews, viz. first book of 


_——_— 
———_— 
—_—— 


— 


1803. p. 15—95. also Griesinger on the Pentateuch, Stuttgard; 1806, 
p. $1—43; Tibing. gel. Anzeig. for 1806, No. 85. p. 675—688. Critique 
on Vater's hypothesis SY to the Pentateuch, proposed in his Com- 
mentary, The zame work for 1808. No. 38. p. 304, 306 &c. m9 one's 
Critical Essay on the credibility of the books of Chronicles in 

the Mosaic history and legislation. Weber's History of the art © beg 
Goltinges, 1807, No. I, It. On the literature of this investigation, zee Au- 


gusti's Sketch of A bistorico-critical Introd, to the Old Testame 
1806. p. 128 Cc. P=itTRSEE = _ 


! Storr, on Heb, 11: 35, note k. _ 2 Antiq. Lib. V.'ch. 1. 5 17. 
3 See Eichhorn's Introd. Pt. 1. p. 115 &c. 
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kings, and uses the phrage og 0 tepog Aoyog 910% ;} and Jose- 
phus frequently quotes both the books of Samuel, in his Jewish 


Antiquities, books V—VII. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


The books of Kings. 


The second book of Kings is quoted, in connexion with the 
firs (which Paul in the passage cited reckons among the you- 
p71), in Luke 4: 25—27; the second book (5: 14) is quoted in 
the 27th verse ; and the first (ch. 17: 1, 9. 18: 44), in verses 
25 and 26. Josephus? designates the books of the kings and 
the book of Genesis, by the name of Zzgos B:ÞAoe sacred books. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


The books of Job and Damel. 


The books of Psalms and Job are, in 1 Cor. 3: 19, 20, quot- 
ed in the same manner, and placed in connexion with each oth- 
er. In Matth. ch. 24, reference is had to the second -or pro- 
phetic part of Daniel; and the first or historical part is quoted 
in Heb. 11: 34, where Paul draws all his examples from books 
which belonged to the sacred canon of the Jews : the words 
£poatav oropara kovrov, eofeoav duvapwy nvgos they stopped 
the mouths of lions, and quenched the flames of fire, allude to 
Dan. 6: 22. 3: 15 &c. : afterward, in the beginning of the 35th 
verse, the words e4«fov—cvrov contain an incident quoted from 
2 Kings (4: 21), a canonical book of the Old Testament.- Jo- © 
sephus also found both the historical and the prophetic parts of 
Daniel in his copy of the sacred books of the Jews, among 
which he expressly classed the book of Daniel.? In ch: 10. $ 


5 


1 De Temqulentia, opp. T. I. p. 379, ed. Mangey. 
2 Antiq. Lib, IX. cap. 2. 5 2. 3 Ant, Jud, Lib. X. cap. 10, 1t. 


| 
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CID 


4, he says expressly, 70 SuPov 4avmmlov, evenoee xa TOUTO Ev 


roig ieporg youunuorw the book of  Danie] he- will also find 
among the sacred writings. And it was the historical part of 
Daniel which led the ancient Jews to class- the book with the 
historical or first part of (rwy-Tgogp7ro») the prophetic writings. 

In his dissertation On the most ancient division of the books 
of the Old Covenant, the author of this work has remarked : 
* We frequently find the book of Daniel classed with the wri- 
tings of the prophets, strictly so called ;* but in the most ancient 
times, the character of a book was determined” by its first 
chapters, and accordingly this was placed in the second class or 
the prophets. This explains the reason which induced Sirach 
(48 : 22—49, 10) to omit Daniel" in his enumeration of the 
prophets.” | 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


Proverbs of Solomon. 


Josephus, citing passages from the sacred writings (ex Tov 


youou Ka Tv TENT»), quotes among others, a passage from 
the Proverbs of Solomon (ch. 3: 18). 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Oi Hgoqpnr em —the Prophets. 


In his dissertation, already cited, On the most ancient divis- 


—_ 


— 


— — 


1 See Jahn's Introduction, Pt. II. Sect, I. p. 631. 


2 See also Staudlin's New Contributions for the Elucidation of the pro- 
phets of the Bible, No. HI, IV. In reference to Illustrations 5—9, the 
reader way consult Cammerer*s Theological and critical Essays, No. 1. $ 
5—12, where the passages cited in the New Testament from the Old, and 
those in Josephus and Philo, are adduced, and accompanied with remarks. 
Knapp, in his Greek Test. and Schott, in his Latin version, also give us 
all the quotations of the New Testament from the Old. oo 


3 In his book concerning the Maccabees, ch. 18, See also Illust, 1. 
and the New Repertory, p. 239, Note 28. 
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ion of the books of the Old Covenant,! the author of this work 
remarks: © To: the second class of the canonical books of the 
Old Testament, which are termed oi ngognzas, in the more 

ﬆtrict sense of the term (Illust. 1), belonged the historical books 
of the Old Testament, which, together with the book of Joshua, 
were immediately attached to the Pentateuch; and also the 
strictly prophetic books, oi ngogyra the prophets, in the most 
limited sense. 'The latter seem to be referred to in Acts 13: 
40, 70 e6gnperoy &v T04g mEogyraHCg that which was declared by 
the prophets, and in Acts 7 : 42, S:flog rov ngogyrwr book 
of the prophets ; compare also John 6: 45. And this collec- 
tion of strictly prophetic books, again, was subdivided into two 
parts, the one embracing Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, (which 
are enumerated in the book of Sirach, ch. 48: 22. 49: 6, 8,) 
and the other including the twelve minor prophets, oi dwdexc 


T00PHyTH.” 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 
The Twelve Prophets. 


The appellation oi dwJexa ngogpyta: the twelve prophets, 
was used before the time of Christ and the apostles, by Sirach, 
ch. 49: 10, and in the days of the apostles, by Josephus, Antiq. 


Lib. X. cap. 2. $2, and afterwards, by Eusebius, Hist. Ec- 
cles. IV. 26. 


ILLUSTRATION 13. 


Division of the sacred books into three classes. 


The entire passage of Josephus, is as follows :* pre rov v- 
TOYQaPrey UUTEEQUOEEOU TIMOLY OVTOS, UNITE FLWOS EV TOW FOUPOUE- 
vorg £vouons Hiagwrins alla povuy Twy NOQHNTOY TH MEV EVO) 
TAT0 X06 TUACLOTUTE. KATH TYY cnTVOLNY T7 ane0 TOU Beow 


——— 


_—___ 


1 Sup. cit. p. 232. 2 Contra Apionem, Lib. I. $ 7, 8. 
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ucad#ovrov, Ta Os xad tavrovg, ws Eyevero capms ovyyoupey 
row, ov pvprndes Prfhrov £101 mag 11Pav, aTVLPOYAY Xs fUCYO- 
uevar dvo Oe uova E608 TOS £1008 Prfhect, TOU TavrOG ExOVEC 
y00v0v tv deypuphy, Ta Smarws nenoreupevi (Ben ed. Hav- 
ercamp.). Aas rovrov nevre pev £0rs ra Mauoceug, « roug (v8 
»0uo0us ed. Oberthiir) yevouevoug negayts, xa m1v on avigu- 
70Y0vuGg nugadoow, uexor T18 avrov Tehevrng— ano Ot ys Mo 
voemg Televtns Eres Ths AgrategFov Tov prera Feptny TTegomy 
Baoilewg apyns, of uera Mwvonv TE0QNTAL TH XAT HUTOUS MOUY- 
Hevre ouveypapev &v TE xa exc Brfhors. Ai Os Louna 
reooapes Vavoug tg roy DFe0v, xas TO avFpwnoSg vnoOmxas 
rov Prov nepreyouvow : © Inasmuch as not every one who pleas- 
ed, was permitted to write, and as our writings contain no con- 
tradictions ; the prophets having been taught by divine inspira- 
tion the earliest and most ancient events, and having recorded 
with fidelity the history of their own times ; therefore our books 
are neither numerous nor contradictory. "The number of our 
books is only twenty two, containing a universal history, and 
these, with the utmost propriety, claim our belief. To these 
twenty two books, belong the five books of Moses, which de- 
sribe the origin of the human family, and their whole history 
until the death of Moses.——The prophets after Moses, have, in 
thirteen books, recorded the history of their own times, from 
the death of Moses until the reign of Artaxerxes, the Persian 
monarch who succeeded Xerxes. 'The remaining four books 
contam hymns of praise to God, and practical precepts for the 
government of mankind.” A similar division of the sacred 
books into three classes, is found in the preface to the book of 
Sirach : 1, vopos, 2, oi 7goqnras, and 3, 07 allos of xar avrove 
nxoJov#nxore8, i. e. the other books which, (like the prophets, ) 
follow after the youwogs.* The author of this preface (v, 2) also 


_———_ 


1 Vide Dissert. sup. cit. p. 230 &c. 
34 
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calls the third class, «Ja naroa fifa other books transmit- 
ted to us from our fathers; and v. 6, r& long ror Beflov the 
rest of the books. Philo,? likewise, divides the sacred writings 
(ra legwrata youunara) into 1, vououg— the Mognic writings ; 
2, loyic FeomioBevra Ou npopnrovy—oracular declarations of the 
prophets ; —(both expressions are synecdochical) ; and 3, v- 
VOUS #0 T& alla, ois enwornun, xa; evoePerc OUVaUEOvras Kat 
relerovyras hymns of praise and other books by which wisdom 
and piety are promoted. It is doubtless this same classifica- 
tion, which is expressed in Luke 24: 44, by the nerme re ye- 
YOuppeve 1) ev ry voup Muvoews xa: 2) noogntaHY xas 3) 
_qpaluor— all things which were written (1) in the law of Mo- 
ses and (2) in the prophets and (3) in the Psalms. 'The 
Psalms, being the first book of the third class, is put by synec- 
doche for the whole class.* 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


The Alezandrian canon contained the same twenty two books 
as that of Palestine. 


I. Had it been a matter of public notoriety, that the Alex- 
andrian Jews had more, and the Sadducees fewer than twenty 
two books which they regarded as divine, how could Josephus * 
have remarked, that * no one has ever ventured either to alter, 
or to add to, or to detract from these (twenty two) national 
books, For the belief of the divinity of these books.is instilled 
into all the Jews, from their very infancy. 

II. 'Eichhorn adduces the following arguments, to prove that 


the canon of the Egyptian Jews contained no apocryphal bogks, 
and did not differ from that of Palestine. 


— — 


I De vita contemplativa, p. 893, ed. Francof, 
2 See Dissert. sup. cit. p. 225 &c. 229 &c. 246 &c, 
3 Against Ap. B. I.v 8. 4 Einleitung, Th. 1. $5 21—26. 
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1. The Egyptian Jews always had more or less connexion 
with those of Palestine 3 and both were solicitous to mamtain 
entire accordance with each other. E 

2. Jesus the son of Sirach, designates their ancient sacred 
books substantially in the same manner, as Josephus and the 
New Testament do : viz. © the Law, the Prophets, and the 
other books.” See Illust. 12. 

3. Jesus the son of Sirach, distinguishes 'very particularly 
the moral sayings of his grandfather, an Apocryphal book, from 
« the Law, the Prophets, and the other writings,” 1. e.. from 
the sacred books of the Jews : see his introduction or preface. 

4. Philo was acquainted with the Apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament, for he borrows phrases and expressions from 
them ; but not in a single instance has he quoted any of them ; 
much less does he allegorize upon them, or make use-of them 
to prove any point which he would establish. 

Let the reader examine the Review (in Eichhorn's Biblio- 
theca of Biblical Literature, Vol. IV) of © An attempt to eluci- 
date the history of the Jewish and Christian sacred canons,” 
(Halle, 1792,) in which it is asserted, -that the Hellenistic and 
Palestine canons were different, (p. 155—184). 'and Bauver's 
Introduction to the Old 'Testament, Nuremberg, 1794, p. 56 
—60. | 
Jahn,! in opposition to these arguments in favour of the iden- 
tity of the Egyptian and Palestine canon, urges 1, that'the Egyp- 
tian Jews professed to be independent of those of Palestine, 
and that they maintained but little ecclesiastical intercourse ; 
2, that the son of Sirach, and Philo, may have included the 
Apocrypha in the third class of books, without making a fourth ; 
3, that several books of the Old Testament are not quoted by 


mm 


1 Einleitung, 2te auflage, Th. I. S. 25. $S. 132 &c. 
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Philo, at least not with the accompanying declaration of their 
divinity. From these arguments, however, we can only infer, 
that it is possible the Apocrypha was included in the canon of 
the Egyptian Jews. The whole investigation Seems to lean to 
the conclusion, that the apocryphal books might have been re- 
garded as deutero-canonical, books of secondary authority. 
The arguments adduced by Augusti, in his Introduction (p. 
73), to prove that the Egyptian canon included the Apocrypha, 
are chiefly derived from Corrodi's Elucidation of the Bible 
Canon. 

HE The opinion, that the Sadducees rejected all the books 
of the Old Testament canon excepting the five books of Moses, 
(which was advanced by some of the ancient fathers, and is 
considered as probable by some late critics, from the fact that 


Jesus proved (Matth. 22: 31 &c.) to the Sadducees the resur- 


rection, by a quotation from Exodus,?) is contradicted by Eich- 
horn (Introd. to O. 'T. p. 96 &c:.) on the following grounds: 

1. 'The $ect of the Sadducees took their rise at a time when 
the Jewish canon had been closed ; and it was just as easy for 
them to make their opinions harmonize with the other books of 
the Old Testament, as with the books of Moses. 

2. Josephus (Antiq. B. XIII c. 10.6) merely states,- in 
reference to the Sadducees, that they adhered exclusively to 
the written precepts (7« yeY0apperc), and rejected the traditions; 
he no where states, that they were distinguished from the Phari- 


— 


1 This opinion is modified in the following manner, by Comets Joup cit. 
p. 110. comp. Paulus Comment. in Nov, Test. Pt. 1. I.p 
298. $supplement, p. 149, 151 &c.): The Sadducees p; had: only at. 
tached a high degree of value to the Pentateuch ; they appear to have 
respected the other books only so0 far as they accorded with the Penta- 
teuch and were founded on it. — ++ But the dissent of the Sadducees from 
the common opinion, is very uncertain, and-is no evidence—against- the 
historical credibility of the twenty two canonical books,” 
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sees by the rejection of all the books of the canon except the 
Pentateuch. Zalf7 Yo 
3. How could Sadducees have sustained the office of high- 
priest, if they had departed, in 80 important a point, from the 
belief of the nation ?? 


ILLUSTRATION 19. 
The Jewish numeration of the 8acred books. 


It was customary among the Jews, | to count the books of 
Judges and Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the two books of 
Kings, the two books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations, and finally, the twelve minor proph- 
ets, severally, as being single books. - | : 


ILLUSTRATION 16. 


The books not specifically mentioned by Josephus,* are 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. But-these must neces- 
sarily be reckoned to the canon of the Old Testament, in order 
to make up the four books (40enos reooupes), which he exPpress- 
ly mentions as belonging tothe third general class. For, that 
Josephus reckoned all the historical books into the-second class 
(that of the thirteen prophets), may be assumed as: certain. 
The transfer of several of the historical books into the third 

class, was probably of a later date. For, Philo describes the 
| books of the third class, in the same manner as Josephus 
does, namely, as books containing (chiefly) hymns of praise to 
God, and moral lessons. And as it is certain that several his- 
torical books, such as Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, were 
classed among thogse which were strictly prophetical (the sec- 
ond class) ; what could be more natural, than to place also the 


hs - n _ 5 og #4 LY = 
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1 Compare Gildenappel's Didrt. Ta hi A : Man 
rum canone sententiam exhibens, Jena, 1804. every: Fe 


2 Contra Apion, I. 8. See also Illust. 13. 
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other historical books, Ruth, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Chronicles, in the same class, and thus make the third class 
to consist only of such as were neither historical nor prophet- 
wal fr [77 
Michaelis ? puts Job in the place of the Song of Solomon, 

and places Ruth instead of Job in the second class of thirteen 
books, regarding Ruth not as connected with Judges, but as a 
distinct book. © Camerer,* by a different process, excludes the 
Song of Solomon and Eecclesiastes from the canon. He wish- 
es to count Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and the Lamenta- 
tions, as four distinct books ; and to place in the third class the 
Lamentations and Job, instead of Ecclesiastes and the Song 
of Solomon. But neither the separation of Ruth from Judges, 
nor of Ezra from Nehemiah, nor of Jeremiah from the Lamen- 
tations, will correspond with the mode of calculation adopted 
bythe Jews'(Hlust. 15), as is evident from the testimony of 
Origen. Equally improbable is the assumption, that Job was 
placed -in the third class, and not in the second, of which the 
historical books formed a part; for the book of Job was uni- 
formly, by all antiquity, received as a true history. It is true, 
Josephus does not himself quote the book of Job ; and the rea- 
Son” probably was, that in writing a history of the Jews, he had 


1 Repertor. sup. cit. p. 227 &c. 2 Dogmatik, 8. 112 f. 


3 Theolog. und kritische Versuche, N. I. 5 14—19, In addition to this 
proposition, the asxumption, that in the time of Josephus the Song of Sol- 
omon and Ecclesiastes did not belong to the canon, is —— (in the - 
work sup. cit. 5 18) by the conjecture that it seems that some books were 
lost from the canon, after the days of Josephus. From Josephus (Anti- 
quit, X. c. 11. 5 7), where the writer is speaking of SeBAorg Auyiniov, 
it is inferred that other writings of Daniel beside the Book of Daniel, were 
then in existence, In refutation of this, it is remarked (in the Tab. =. 
Anzeig. for 1794, No. 74. p. 590), that Josephus evidently is 
the writings of — which have descended to us, which ob. cars in- 
to several parts (8 Bla), inasmuch as every thing which he there quotes” 


from these SePAtosg x ata > is contained in our book of Daniel. See 
Bertholdt's Daniel, Erlangen, 1806, the Introduction, p. 86 &c. 
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no/ occasion for quoting it. | But there cannot-be-the-least-pos- 
Sible doubt, that be found it among the sacred books of his na- 
tion, among which it is also classed in the New Testament : (Il- 
lust. 9) ; and that, for the reason stated, he placed it in the sec- 
ond class.! Perhaps, the book of Job was subjoined to the his- 
torical part of the second class, as an appendix ; for it was re- 
garded as a history, though not of the Israelites.* 

Agreeably to what has been $aid, the canon of Josephus is 
as follows : First class, the five books of Moges. | Second 
class, 1, Joshua ; 2, Judges and Ruth; 3, the two books of 
Samuel ; 4, the two books of Kings; 5, the two books of Chron- 
icles; 6, Daniel; 7, Ezra and Nehemiah ; 8, Esther;z 9, 
Job ;. 10, Isaiah; 11, Jeremiah and the Lamentations ; 12, E- 
zekiel; 13, the twelve minor prophets. Third class, 1, the 


Psalms ; 2, Proverbs; 3, Ecclesiastes ; 4, the Song of Solo- 
mon. 


ILLUSTRATION TIT. 


Books of the Old Testament referred to by Josephus. 


Among the books not specifically named in the New Testa- 
ment, but $till used as authorities by Josephus, are Ruth, both 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah. 

Eichborn, in his introduction to the Old 'Testament, quotes 
the passages in which Josephus cites or alludes to the books just 
mentioned. - --In--general, every book which can be proved to 
have been known to Josephus, and which was not written after 
the ume of Artaxerxes, belonged to the canon of Josephus. 
For agreeably to the passage above quoted,* all the books pri- 
or to the time of Artaxerxes, were written--by-prophets, "and 


— 


es. A 


_ T Eichhorn, Pt. I. p, 118 &c. 2 Repertor. sup. cit, 232. 
$ Pt. I. 5 47. | 3s Ilust, 13,—Jos, contr. Ap. Lib. I. $ 8. 
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were therefore divine writings, He clawed So renieet the 
Old Testament with the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; for 
he regarded the book of Esther, which he supposed was written 
at that time, as the last of all cedmata.  coka, 2:20 
tiq. B. XI. c. 6. 1.) 


ILLUSTRATION 18 


On the genuineness and integrity of the Old 'Testament, the 
reader may [in addition to S 4 of this work] consult Griesioger 
on - the Authenticity of the” Old Testament, Stuttgard, 1804. 
and Jahn's Introduction to the divine books of the Old Cove- 
nant, Pt. I. $ 6—14, p. 31—66. 


1 Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 104 &c. 


$ 15. 


The. Scriptures must be received as a perfect rule (norma) of 
faith and practice. 


From the evidence which has been adduced ( 
11—13) in support of the divine authority and cre 
ibility of the writings of the Old ({$ 14) and New 
($ 1—11) Testaments (1), as respects their doc- 
trines, prophecies, and history ; it necessanily and 
spontaneously follows, that we are bound to receive 
as divine (2) all 'the instructions and precepts, 
which are either given by the writers themselves, 
or communicated by them -as the instructions and 
precepts of God (3); and to receive all their state- 
ments, as indubitably and perfectly true (4). In 
$hort, the decisions which are contained in Scrip- 


ture, as 800n as they are satisfactorily ascertained 
(5), must be received by us as the standard (nor- 
ma) for the regulation of our judgments (6). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


— That nothing may be advanced, to which the most anxious 
and scrutinizing examination of christianity can attach the leagst 
shadow of doubt ; I shall seldom rely, exchusively, on proofs de- 
rived from the antilegomena of the New Testament ; or on the 
authority of those books of the Old Testament, which are not 
explicitly quoted in the New, as divine ($ 14. Illust. 4, 15, 16); 
or on books, the authority of which depends not merely on their 
tustorical credibility, but also on the divine authority of Mark 


and Luke. 
; 35 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 
The obligation of the divine precepts. 

Precepts which are given under certain limitations, are val- 
id only $0 far as they extend. And if it be $aid, that some pre- 
cepts are not obligatory on men, or on men in all circumstan- 
ces ; this will by no means exclude them from the catalogue of 
divine precepts. 'The' reason why they are not obligatory on 
certain persons, 1s, that God did not see fit to extend their obl- 
gation to them, and not that their author is any other being than 
the common Lord of the universe. In Koppen's work entitled, 
* The Bible a work of divine wisdom,”” it is remarked, that all 
the special precepts of God are merely particular applications 
of universal divine commands ; and that these cannot be unt- 
versal, because they are limited to the accidental circumstances 
of time, place, and persons. 'The reader may compare Nitzsch's 
Programm on the local and temporary precepts of the christian 
ethical code, entitled, De judicandis morum praeceptis in Novo 


Testamento a communi omnium hominum ac temporunt usu 
alienis.* 


ILLUSTRATION 58. 


Obligation of the passages in which God or a divine messenger 
1s introduced as speaking. 

To this class belong those passages in which God himself is 
introduced as speaking, as 1s often the case in the writings of 
the ancient prophets; and also those which contain the-decla- 
rations of a divine messenger, such as an angel, or a man the 
divinity of whose mission is asserted by the inspired writer him- 
Self, or by some other having divine authority. Thus, the di- 


—_ 


1 Pt. I. p. 457 &c. 2d edit, 


: 2 Wittemberg, 1791—1800, See alzo Tiib. gel. Anz. Jabrg. 1801, St, 
1. 
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vine mission of John the Baptist (John 1: 31), is confirmed not 
only by Luke, but also by John an apostle, and by Christ bim- 
self. See Luke 3:2. 7: 29, 30. John 1: 6. Matth. 11: 9— 
14. Matth. 21: 25—35, John 5: 32—35. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


Absolute historical credibility of the Scriptures. 


_ In the narrations of Scripture, a distinction must be made, 
between historical truth and wuniversal truth. These narratives 
are all historically true, but not all true in every respect ; they 
possess the latter character, only when the sanction of the Serip- 
ture is added to them. Thus, when the inspired writers state, 
that particular persons uttered certain expressions or enter- 
tained certain opinions ; these expressions and opinions are not 
therefore to be regarded as infallibly true, unless the Scriptures 
express approbation of them.? | 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 
The legitimate interpretation of Scripture. 


Whenever the reading of a particular passage is unquestion- 
able, and a legitimate exegesis proves a certain sentiment to be 
contained in it ; then, and then only, is it satisfactorily shown 
that the passage contains that sentiment. Hence, in order to 
confer the greatest possible degree of certainty on this course of 
christian doctrines, passages of which there are various readings, 
are never adduced in this work, except when the canons of crit- 
icism show the reading adduced, to have preponderating evi- 
dence 1n its favour ; and even then they are accompanied with 
other passages.? - 


O—__—_ 


Ke i Sec the” Dissert.” de sensu Historico, 5 10.” 


2 On the historical interpretation of the New Testament, see Dissert. 
de sensu historico, 1778, Keil, de historica librorum sacrorum interpreta- 
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The Moral Interpretation, which Kant has advocated," con- 
Sists in setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical in- 
terpretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those passages 
of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical interpretation, 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of unassisted 
reason. Nothing more is necessary, according to this hypothe- 
Sis, than that it be possible to attach a moral meaning to the 
passage, no matter how forced or unnatural it be. In the © His- 
torical and critical view of the influence of Kant's philosophy 
on the different branches of science and practical divinity,” is 
a Statement of the different works and dissertations on Kant's 
mode of interpretation, with some account of the arguments for 
and against it ; see also Schmidt's work © On the christian re- 
ligion &c.”* "The following are the principal arguments which 
have been urged against this mode of interpretation, by Nos- 
selt, Rosenmuller, the author of this work,* and others : 

1. Such a mode of explaining Scripture, does not deserve 
the name of -an interpretation; for this moral interpreter does 
not inquire what the Scriptures actually do teach, by their own 
declarations, but what they ought to teach agreeably to his opin- 
10NS. WIR. 

2. The principle 1s incorrect, which is assumed as the ba- 
Sis of this mode of interpretation, namely, © that the grammati- 


—_ 


tione ejusque necessitate, Leips. 1788. and his Hermeneutics of the New 
Testament, Leips.-1810.-pref. p. VIII &c. 5 5, and his Vindication of the 
rammatico-historical interpretation of the New Testament, in the Ana- 
ecta for the study of exegetical and systematic theology, edited by Keil 
and Tzschirner, No. I, Leips. 1812, No. IV. p. 47 &c. 


1 Religion innerhalb den Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, S. 150—153. 
and Streit der Facultaten, S, 49—56. 


2-1796—97, first part, p. 101 &c. 24d part, p:-12-&c. 
3 Jena, 1797, p. 420—476. 
+ Obseryations on Kant's philosophical religious doctrines, $ 17. 
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cal sense of a passage of Scripture cannot be admitted, or at 
least is of no use in ethics, whenever it contains a sentiment 
which reason alone could not discover and substantiate.” 

3. Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unnecessary ; 
for the Bible is abundantly sufficient for our instruction in re- 
ligion and morality, if its precepts are construed as applying di- 
rectly or by consequence to the moral necessities of every\man. 
And, although there are passages of difficult explanation in the 
Bible, as might naturally be expected from the antiquity and pe- 
culiar languages of the Scriptures; yet, in most instances these. 
passages do not relate to doctrines ; and when they do, the doc- 
trines in question are generally taught in other and plainer pas- 
SAgeS. 

4. As, on this plan, the mere possbility of attaching a mor- 
al import to a text, is regarded as-a sufficient sanction for re- 
garding it as the true signification ; almost every passage must 
be susceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as was the case 
during the reign of the mystical and allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation which has long since been exploded. This must pro- 
_ duce confusion in religious instruction, want of confidence in 
the Bible, and indeed a suspicion as to its divine authority ; for 
this must be the natural effect of the moral mode of interpreta- 
tion on the majority of minds. 

5. If such a mode of interpreting the doctrines of christianity 
should prevail, it is not seen, how insincerity and deceit, on the 
part of interpreters, are to be detected and'exposed. 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 


No necessity that every doctrine of the Scriptures, should be 
taught by reason als0. 


After the existence and the attributes of God have once 
been proved ($ 17—26) [they are presupposed, whenever we 
_ receive any testimony as divine, and as therefore worthy of our 
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entire confidence], the examination of the doctrines of chris- 
tianity, is a kigtorncal investigation. 'The credibility of what the 
Scriptures teach, depends on their. authority. And although it 
may be a desirable thing to have other arguments, derived from 
reason and experience, in support of the doctrines of the Bible ; 
still; it is by no means-necessary that every doctrine should be 
confirmed by the dictates of reason, or by arguments derived 
from the nature of things. For, should we receive any doc- 
trine merely upon the authority of Scripture, without any other 
proof, we should till be acting rationally ; we should be doing 
precisely what all men do when they believe any thing on the 
testimony of credible witnesses, without having any other evi- 
dence of its truth. Nor do we by this course discard the use 
F of our reason-; for our reason is,exercised in the .investigation 
of the genuineness, the import, and the authority, of the testi- 
mony_ of the sacred writers. Reason is also employed in the 
comparison and combination of the doctrines learned from the 
Scriptures, with one another and with other doctrines.! 

'The reasonableness of beheving doctrines which cannot be 
proved from the principles of reason, and the truth of which 
rests solely on the authority of a historical basis ; 1s discussed in 
Annotationes ad philosophicam Kantu de religione doctrinarn, $ 
HI, VI, XV. The objections against the moral and metaphysi- 
cal possibility of posttive doctrines, (1. e. of doctrines taught by 
a divine revelation, but which reason alone could not have dis- 
covered,) contained4n Fichte's © Critique on all Revelations,” in 


his work *On Religion as a Science,” 1795. and in other works ;? 


I See Koppen, Pt. II. p. 553 &c. 608 &c. (2d ed. p. 584, 628 &c.) 
and Jacobi's Dissertations on important points of religion, No. VIII. Pt. 
II. p.5 &c. and Doederlein's Institutio Theologi Christiani, prolegom. 
cap. IM;-sect.-HI. 5 53, 56. On-the relation of reason to the Bible, see 
also Reinhard's Lectures on doctrinal theology, 5 28. and Augusti, On 
christian doctrines, Leipsic, 1809, p. 1040 &c. 


2 [Some of the doctrines of the Bible are taught also by reason ; there 


Z 
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are answered in the following works : © Remarks on the evi- 
dence of the possibility and reality of a revelation, derivable 
from the moral dictates of reason,” by Suskind, in the supple- 
ment to his German translation of *Annot. ad Kantii philosophi- 
cam de religione doctrinam.” —* How can the absoJute divini- 


ty of a professed revelation be ascertained 272 —< On the pro- - 


vince of reason in the negative determination of the import of a 
revelation,” by Siuskind.?*—A review of the work entitled, 
« Neue Erklarung des hochstwichtigen Paulinischen Gegen- 
satzes, Buckstabe und Geist.*—and Staudlin's Dogmatik und 
Dogmengeschichte.” . 


————— — 


are others for which we are indebted wholly and exclusively to revela- 
tion. The former were, in the phraseology of systematic divinity, termed 
articuli mizts, the latter articuli puri. They were thus defined : purus 
est dogma revelatum, cujus ratio ex s0la revelatione reddi potest ; mirtus 
est dogma revelatum, cujus ratio tam ex revelatione, quam ex ratione da- 
ri potest. The object aimed at by the above writers, is, therefore, to 
erase from the pages of our Bible, every thing which is purely matter of 
revelation!! S.] 


1 p, 166—222, 2 Flatt's Mag. Vol. I. No. 2. p. 74—78. 
3 Flatt's Mag. Vol. II. p. 95—109- 4 Tub. gel. Anz. 1799. No.-94. 


5 4 42. 3d edit. Gotting. 1809. 6 22. p. 104 &c, Tzschirner's Memo- 
rabilien, B. I. St. 2. 8. 123 &c. 
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Evidence of the dwinity of the Seriptures, derived from person- 
ol experience. 


Persons not religiously disposed, may, prior to 
any examination into the-truth of the christian doe- 
trines, be prejudiced against them, by the fear of 


- condemnation from them, John 7: 7. 3: 19 &.. But 


whoever strives to live to the glory of God, and 80 
as to meet the divine approbation (1), will be kept 
from 8uch a premature condemnation of chns- 
tianity (2), by the consideration, that its precepts 
offer bin a prospect of becoming better acquainted 
with the will of God. He will hh willing to exam- 
ine christianity closely, because he expects, that if 
it be of divine origin, it will approve his zeal in the 
cause of -yirtue, and stimulate him to greater exer- 
tion, John 3: 21. Nor 1s the hope a - I one. 
For, the more he $tudies and follows in his practice 
the doctrines of christianity, the more will he find 
by his own experience, that he is adyancing in the 
knowledge of that truth which makes him happy, 
which gives peace to his mind, and meliorates his 
heart. And thus will his own experience satisfy 
him of the divinity of the doctrines of christianity, 


John 7: 17; © or of -the truth of the account which 


its first teachers give of its origin. I should, in- 
deed, hesitate to infer, merely from the salutary in- 
fluence of the doctrines of christianity on the mind, 
that they were promulgated by the extraordinary 
and direct agency of God(3); for I fear I should 
be unable to render this proof sufficiently evident 
to others (4). Nevertheless, it is undeniable, that 
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the credibility of the declarations of Jesus and his 
apostles, (which is the general ground for belief in 
e divine authority of the doctrines of christianity, 
and of the holy Seri tures generally,) is greatly 
corroborated and rendered in a high degree proba- 
ble (5), by the following considerations : first; all 
who make a conscientious use of the christian doc- 
trines, experience precisely those effects from them, 
which a ; 5 revelation must produce ; oF, in oth- 
er words, the Bible accomplishes precisely what 
we have a right to expect from a divine reyelation 
(6). Secondly; a conscientious use of the doc- 
trines of christianity, must excite a feeling of high 
reyerence for the expanded views and the great pi- 
ety of the persons (7) .who first published these 
doctrines. And those who, by such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with christianity, have become the sub- 
jects of this feeling of high reverence (8), will be 
impressed with the thought, that such doctrines 
could not have originated from these men, who 
were nearly all totally void of education, John 7: 
15. Acts 4: 13. And this. consideration will add to 
the credibility of their statement, that they had the 
as8istance of God in publishing these doctrines. 
Or at least, it will appear unwarrantable to charge 
men 80 far surpassing the best and most learned 
teachers of their age, with s8uch a degree of enthu- 
. Siagm or yillany (95, as must be ascribed to them, 
if their pretensions to a divine influence were el- 
ther a delusion or an imposture. a x 
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ILLUSTRATION I. | 
ry more impartial judge of revelation, than 
The religious man, a Oy. Judg f ON, 
John 3: 21, 6 no«wvy 71v alnO#8:av—ev $80) £07 ELOYKOpPeva 
(ra s0ya avrov) © He who endeavours to live uprightly and con- 
scientiously, will have a regard to God in all his conduct, will 
$trive to do the will of God, and to promote the divine glory ; 
in short, he will endeavour to conduct himself in a religious 
manner.” Tower, (exercere, colere, T1WY,) is used to denote 
the acting out or manifesting of an attribute or quality of the 
mind, in other passages also; as 1s proved in the Dissert. de 
Sensu vocis dexaog, Note 36; ee Luke 1: 72, 51. Gen. 24: 
12. And signifies integrity, uprightness ; see 1 Cor. 13: 
6, where it stands opposed to ada; and also Prov. 28 : 6. 
Eoyegeoda ra eoyen ev B89 may signify 1) to have a regard to 
God in what we do; see ev in Matth. 23: 30. Luke 16: 10, 12. 
2 Cor. 8: 18. 2) to do things for God's sake ; Matth. 6: 7. 
12: 5, ev ro io for the sake of the temple ; see Dissert. I. in 
librorum N. Test. aliquot loca, p. 34. (£v vew is sometimes 
used for the simple dative 9: ;: as in 2 Cor. 5: 11, ev zag ouy- 
e:0yoeow, which words correspond to the simple dative #0 ; 
and 4n 8: 1, ey Tay exx4ncuats, in stead of exxinorces; and in 
Acts 4: 12, 0:00uerov ev av@punots, for avigwncts. In such 
cases, the dative has these two significations : mm reference to, as 
1 Cor..14: 20, 71 x&x44.—2 Cor. 11: 6, zo Joy, 1 yvwot.— 
Rom. 6 : 20, Jexa:o0ovvy.— 1 Cor. 9: 21. and-on account of ; 
as in Rom, 14: 6, xvg«y.—1 Cor. 9: 22, rog n&oe.?) 3) agree- - 
ably to the will of God ; see Kypke on Rom. 14: 7. .and 4) 


PR 
—_— 


1 See Schleusner's Lex. voc. Ev, No. 24—27. 


_ 2 Compare the passages from Euripides, which are adduced by KEypke, 
in his Comment. on 2 Cor, 10: 12, p. 266. 
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to the glory of God; 2 Cor. 5: 13. The same signification 


sometimes belongs to the preposition £45, as Kypke (on Luke 
12: 21) has shown, from the phrase eg 9c0v.) 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


The reader may consult, on this subject, the Dissertation 
on the Object of the death of Jesus, attached to the (author's) - 
Commentary on the Hebrews, p. 684 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


AY Sn 
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It 1s to a conviction of the extraordinary agency of God in 
the promulgation of christianity, that Jesus refers, when he as- 
Serts (John 7: 17), that those who strive to perform the will of 
God, shall know, that he did not derive his doctrines from him- 
Self (£5 £e&vrov) ; and that they are not 80 much his doctrines as 
God's (v. 16, comp. $ 6) ; that 1s, that they are in the strictest 
Sense divine. 'Those who infer the divinity of the doctrines of 
Jesus, solely from their accordance with the dictates of reason ; 
and regard them as of divine origin, in no other sense than that 
in which all truth is of God ; not only make a false appeal to 
the declarations of Jesus, who asserted the divinity of his doc- 
trines in quite a different sense (John 7: 17) ; but they also en- 
tirely change the point in question. For when, in the discus- 
 8ions of doctrinal theology, we examine the divine origin and 
authority of the doctrines of Christ, we are not inquiring con- 
cerning the truth of the particular doctrines which can be com- 
prehended and proved by human reason ; but we are inquiring 
concerning a spectial aid and influence of God, which it is con- 


— 


I See Schleusner, on the preposition ES, No. 24. and Kuinol, Com- 
ment. on John 3: 21. 
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tended that Jesus'possessed above all other teachers; an influ- 
ence, of such-a nature as to form a distinct ground of credibili- 
ty, independent of the visible truth of the doctrines themselves. 
'The question 1s not, shall we believe the doctrines of Jesus, un- 
der the same conditions that we believe the declarations of any 
other teacher, namely, provided our reason discovers them to 
be true ; but the question is, shall we believe the instructions of 
Jesus, under circumstances in which we would not credit any 
other teacher, who was not under the 'special influence of 
God ; that is, when we cannot be convinced of the truth of the 
doctrines from visible marks of truth upon them, independently 
of the authority of the teacher.* It is useless to speak of a Re- 
velation, if we attribute to Jesus no other inspiration, than what 
the naturalist will concede to him, and which may just as well 
be attributed to the Koran, and to every other pretended reve- 
lation 3 nay, to all teachers of religion ; that is, if we receive 
only those doctrines whose truth is manifest to the eye of reason ; 
and call-them divine, only because all truth 1s derived from 
God the author of our reason. It is not a mere mediate revela- 
tion, but an wmmediate and supernatural one, which is here the 
Subject of inquiry ; and the existence of such a revelation must 
be either asserted, or unconditionally denied. For, to retain 
the name of Revelation, and yet to believe only in such a medi- 
ate revelation as the naturalist will admit, is nothing else than 
a covert denial of all real revelation. 'The question is not, 


- whether the doctrines of christianity can be comprehended and 


proved by reason ; but, whether the origin of christianity is di- 
vine, in such a sense, that the truth of the christian doctrines - 
can be inferred from the divinity of their origin, no matter 
whether they can be comprehended by reason or not.? For 
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1 See Observations on Kant's religious philosophy, Note 339, 
2 Kant's Religion innerhalb den Grantzen der blossen Vernunft, S, 217, 
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the doctrines of. christianity might be true, and yet not be a di- 
vine revelation; and on the other hand, they may be divinely 
revealed, and yet reason not be able to PSs their truth 
from their intrinsic nature.? 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 
The basis on whack the internal emdence rests. 


On this subject, the reader may - click Koppen.? . It rests 
on the following principle : © these doctrines, which are of $0 
salutary a nature, so well calculated to promote the health and 
tranquillity of the soul, to produce a joyful hope, and to urge us 
on in the path of virtue, and whose influence can be learned 
only by experience,—these doctrines cannot be derived from 
any other being than God ; for he alone is fully acquainted with 
the manifold wants and diseases and necessities of the soul of 
man, and he alone possesses sufficient wisdom and power to 
discover and to put into operation remedies for them the most 
efficient and salutary.” , 


ILLUSTRATION DQ. 


Personal experience. 
F » 


As we recur to the miracles of Jesus and his apostles, to es- 
tablish the truth of their testimony concerning the divinity of 
their mission and doctrines ($ 8, 10, 36) ; $0 als each individu- 
al can recur to his own personal experience in order to con- 
vince himself of the credibility of this testimony. This convic- 
tion of the divinity of christianity, which 4s the result of a-prop- 
er use of the christian doctrines accompanied by the influence 


- 


1 See Plank's Introduction to the theological sciences, Pt. I. p. 241, 
287, 293, 463. Tub. gel. Anz. for 1794. No. 17. p. 130, 135. Siuskind, 
on the queation, In what .sense did Jesus profess that his religious and 
moral precepts are divine ? Tiibing. 1812. 5 1—6. 


2 Sup, cit. Pt, Il. p. 285, 287, 307. 
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of the Holy Spirit, is commonly termed the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit.) But we cannot, as yet, presuppose the coopera- 
tion of God during the conscientious use of the christian doc- 
trines; for we are discussing the question -of the divinity of 
those Scriptures, from which the doctrine of the aid of the Ho- 
ly Spirit must first be proved. ($ 115.)* 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


The influence of christianity 18 8uch as might be expected from 
a divine revelation. 

The fact, that the christian doctrines exert just such an in- 
fluence as might be expected from doctrines having a divine 
origin, may at least serve to remove doubts as to the credibility 
of the testimony of Jesus and his apostles concerning the divin- 
ity of their doctrines ; it is a negative proof in favour of this tes- 
timony. Brenner, in his Historico-philosophical view of Reve- 
lation as an introduction to theology,” has laid too much stress 
upon this evidence. Notwithstanding this experience, we may 
find many difficulties in some of the christian doctrines : and yet 
he who has given them a careful and conscientious examination, 
has learned by experience, that many difficulties, which at first 
looked formidable, disappeared on a closer investigation. And 
hence he may justly infer, that those points which have hitherto 
baffled the most profound investigation, are not on that account 
to be regarded as involved in contradiction or error. And this 


_ modesty of judgment will increase, in proportion as a Ccon- 


scientious practical regard to the doctrines and precepts of 
christianity awakens in the breast a stronger and more lively, 
ſeeling of their excellence ; and it will of itself deter from- that 


I Morus, Epitom. Theol. Christ. p. 40, 24 ed. 
2 Schott's Epitome 'Theologiae Christianae Dogmaticae, p. 10. 
9 Bamberg und Waurtzberg, 1810, Th. II. 8. 156 &c. 
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temerity, which would forthwith reject the evidence of the truth 
of those doctrines whose salutary influence has been learned 
by experience, on account of some remaining difficulties attend- 
ing them. A conviction of the salutary influence of the chris- 
tian doctrines, will make us regard an impartial examination of 
them and of the evidence of their truth, as a most important and 
desirable thing 3 and, consequently, will not suffer us either to 
let the truth of christianity remain unexamined, or to make un- 
just demands, or conduct to our investigation with a partial hand. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 
The reverence for the insprred writers 


Which arises from a perusal of their works, is illustrated by what 
is Said in $ 7, where the character of Jesus is adduced as proof 
of the divinity of his doctrines. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 
The extent of the evidence of personal experience. 


From the nature of this evidence, it necessarily results, that 
it can have no influence on any, except such as have themselves 
experienced the salutary influence and power of christianity.! 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


The reader may consult 1 'Thess. 2: 3. 1 Cor. 15:15. and$ 
8. Illust. 7. as well as Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of 
the New Testament, translated from the English by Blumhardt, 
Basel, 1808, ch. 1, 2, where the internal evidence for the di- 
vine -authority of the New 'Testament is discussed. | 


—— — > 
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1 See Koppen $up. cit, p. 286, and compare Plank's Introduction, Pt. 
I. Sect. III, ch. HI. 
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OF GOD. 
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PART I. 


IDEA OF GOD, AND THE TRUTH OF THIS IDEA, 


$ 17. Even conscience teaches that there is a God. 


Man 1s led, oy ha Spontaneous impulse of his 
nature, to prescribe to himself certain rules for the 
regulation of his conduct. And such is the influ- 
ence of these prescriptions on him (1), _ that when 
he examines(2) his actions by them, although he 1s 
far removed from all visible judges of his conduct 
(3), he excuses or accuses himself, just as if he 
were arraigned before some yisible tribunal (Rom. 
2: 14—16. 1: n (4). The very constitution- of 
the human soul, therefore, leads us to fear an invis- 
ible Judge, who punishes wickedness with misery, 
.and dispenses happiness as the reward of virtue(5). 


- 


ILLUSTRATION 1. | itch 
The influence of the unwritten law. 


See Rom:-2:-14; In the preceding (13th) verse, the apos- 
tle says, that although the Jews have a written law of God, they 


are not on that account pleasing to God ; on the contrary, as 
| a7 
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Soon as they transgress the law, the law itself condemns them : 
0004Ev To you 1pagrov, fa vouor x81 156ovrar (12). He now, 
in the fourteenth verse, proves the first proposition advanced 
in the twelfth : namely, © that those who have not a written law, 
may sin and merit punishment,” o0o« avopwg 1puaprov, avouws 
xs anokouvres, (For the yap in v. 13, indicates, that verse 
13 contains the proof of what was asserted in the latter mem- 
ber of the 12th verse; but the yep in verse 14, indicates, that 
verse 14th contains the proof of the first member of the 12th 
verse. Or, verses 13 and. 14 taken m connexion, contain the 
proof of the whole of verse 12 ; and this proof is indicated by 
the yap twice repeated. Az autem might have been used for 
one Yep ; as appears from a comparison of Matth. 6 : 32 with 
Luke 12: 30. Such a duplicate yeg occurs also in Phil. 3: 18, 
20, where both refer to the exhortation in v. 17).* The hea- 
then, (says the apostle, v. 14,) although they have not a written 
law of God, are a law of God unto themselves ; or they have a 
kind of divine law within them ; for, without a written law, they 
are led by nature alone to do what a law commonly effects ; 
namely, to give themselves commands and prohibitions, and to 
dispense to themselves rewards and punishments : comp. Rom. 
1:32 and Gal-3: 12. That, in the case of the heathen, na- 
ture actually supplies the place of a written law (t& zov vopov 
T#oeee); or, that the commanding influence and authority which 


— OO 
————— — 


1 Vide Dissert. on the Epistle to the Philipp. ch. 3: 20, note n.. (Opus- 
cul. Acad. Vol. I. p. 349 &c.) on the Ep. to the Coloss. 3: 25, note 61. 
(Opusc. Acad. Vol: II. p. 202.) This idiom deserves notice, because in 
other languages the conjunction for (enim, /&p) commonly refers only to 
the proposition immediately preceding, and not to one more remote; and 
-hence, when Ya&g occurs twice successively, the latter is apt to be viewed 
as referring tothe former, or.as.containing the proof of a proof; whereas 
the latter 7&g indicates-a proof of the zame proposition to which the pre- 
ceding /@&8 referred. | 
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belong to an outward law (to spyov Tov vopov),* do manifest 
themselves in the heathen, naturally and spontaneously ; is 
proved from the fact, that the conscience of the heathen has 
preeisely the effect of an external law (ouupagrvpovong? av- 
rev TyYg ovver0noewg 8c autwy,? i. e. T0 £0Yw Tov vOuovr),* be- 
cause their own feelings either accuse or excuse them. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the apostle proves, from what is called the 
animadversions of conscience, that there is a law in man, which 
Supplies the place of an outward law, by prescribing to him. his 


duty and threatening him with punishment if he transgress. 


ILLUSTRATION 2, 


Origin of religion, and etymology of the word. 

As it is 80 natural for man to review the train of his past ac- 
tions, it 1s not incredible that the word religion is derived from 
relegere; and that its primary reference is to that activity of 
conscience which leads us to review the past actions of our 


—_— 
— — 


t On the phrase ro eoyov rov vouov, gee Cless? © The holy 
apostle Pauls doctrine of the law,” p. 35. 


2 Zbupucprvptw — to coincide or harmonize with (to confirm) 
any thing ; Rom. 8: 16. Heb. 10: 15. 


3 The ellipsis of the pronoun avro, is illustrated by examples 
from other texts, in the © Dissertation on 8ome passages of the 
legser epistles of Paul,” 1792, Note 41. 


* Xa ueratv &c. this xas is what is termed the x &s & t- 
- x0v, Which indicates that the sentence following it is only an ex- 
planation of the preceding, and which may be translated by name- 
ly, or, nempe, 8ive. 'This is its meaning in Mark 15: 1,,in the 
phrase x«s 040y ro ouyedgeov the high priests, and elders, and 
scribes, that is (or in a word,) the whole sanhedrim. John 8; 32, 
* then ye $hall be my genuine disciples, that is (xs), ye shaH 
learn to know the truth in such a manner that the truth shall 
make you free.” (Vide Dissert. I. in libror. N. 'T. histor. aliquot 
loca, Note 145, in Opusc. Acad. Vol. WI.) Tn © Observv. ad ana- 
logiam et syntaxin Ebr.” p. 241, are adduced passages from the 
O. Test. in which the Heb. 5 has the same signification. 
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lives. | By. those feelings which our consciences excite while 
we are reviewing our past conduct, . we are naturally led on to 
the idea of -a higher power on which we are dependant ;- and 
thus we come to acknowledge and reverence a God. - In con- 
Science, therefore, we must look' for the origin of religion. 'This 
derivation of religion, accords with the well known explanation 
of its origin, as being developed by fear and terror. Cicero 
Says :: Qui omnia, quae ad cultum pertinerent, diligenter retrac- 
tarent, et tanquam retegerent, sunt dicti religiosi.? And Gellius * 
quotes from a very ancient poem, the following verse : « Rele- 
gentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas.” Religiosus 1s appel- 
labatur, qui nimia et superstitiosa religione sese alligaverat.* 
Terentius Varro,* on the contrary, and after him Lactantius, 
derive the word religio from religare, or, as the latter express- 
es himself, © a vinculo pietatis, quo Deo obstricti et religats 8u- 
mus,” (i. e. from the bond of piety, by which we are bound 
and obligated to God.) And Clodius, in his © Sketch of a sys- 
tem of universal religious doctrine,” traces its origin to relinque- 


re (to forsake).” 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


This idea seems to be expressed by the words peratv ad- 
kyAov, Rom. 2: 15. 'The meaning of the apostle seems to be, 
«© 'The thoughts and feelings of the heathen either excuse or ac- 
cuse them (the heathen),* on account of their secret acts (re 


_— — 


1 De Nat. Deor, II. 28. 


2 [i, e. Those who carefully reviewed, and as it were reconsidered the 
things which related to worship, were called hr. 0 S.] 


3 Noct. Attic. IV. 9. 


4. e. © To be in the habit of reviewing our conduct, is proper ; but it 
is criminal to be religious ;”? for those were termed religious, who burden- 
ed themselves by an-excessive and superstitious religion. S.] 


5 De lingua Latina, Lib. V. -p.-68.. ed. Bip. | 
© Instit. Div, IV. 28. 7 p. 11. Note 6, Leipsic, 1808. 


8 Here aUTOUC must again be supplied; comp. Illast. 1. note 3. 
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X0UnTa Tov avFoounov, 516) with one another ap 1. ©. without | 
any one from without to awaken those feelings.” Comp. Matth. 
18: 15. Koppe, in his © Commentary on the epistle to the Ro- 
mans,” p. 54, explains the passage thus : * Their own -princi- 
ples shall hereafter accuse or excuse them &c.” He takes 
aMnlov as synonymous with #avroy, and ueratv with enzra 
postea. But to make «Ainiov equivalent to exvroy in the 8igni- 
fication own, is unauthorized; notwithstanding, &@vrov may be 
substituted for «AyAwv, as in Eph. 4: 32, (xapiCoperor Eavrocs,) 
where euros is put for alinloss. The word peratv has indeed 
the signification afterwards, which Koppe here adopts, (as in 
Acts 13: 42) ;* yet; in this place, the genitive «Ay4av proves, 
that peraZtv is a preposition and not an adverb, and consequent-, 
| ly that it cannot be connected with the subsequent words ev 9- 


veoe, as Koppe proposes.* 


ILLUSTRATION 4, 


The agency of conscience proves a future judgment. 

Those who are acquainted with the doctrine of the Gospel, 
that God has determined to bring all the secret acts of men be- 
fore a judgment, which 1s to be held -by Jesus Christ 3 can 
discover the cause of that wonderful inward agency. It is be- 
cause of this future time (e» 1jpege propter tempus)® of a judg- 
ment to come, because we must render an account to God for 
all our thoughts and actions ; that God has implanted that ac- 
tivity in our consciences: which is described in the 15th verse. 


—__— — 
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1 rm in' his note on Acts 13: 42, has proved this signification of 


ueratv, by passages from Plutarch ; and Krebs, by quotations from Joze- 
phus. oat x Schleusner's Lex. on this word, No, 3. 


2 Another explanation of the words uerat&v allyluv, is: inter 6, vi- 
cissim, alternis vicibus (Grotius, Wetttein _ Schott (vers. Lat. N. T.): 
zententiae (de pravo et honesto) conguetudine mutua utentes. 


3 On the import of ey, compare 6 16. Illust. 1, 
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1f-a 8ense of  dependance on an invisible judge were not im- 
planted in us, we $hould be lulled to rest, by the reflection” that 

we have taken the course we chose, and that no one is able 

to punish us for it. Of our own inability to reward virtue and 

punish vice, we are convinced, by our experience of our own 
weakness' and inability to direct external circumstances accord- 
ing to our will. 


ILLUSTRATION 9, | 
This moral dictation 1s founded on the original structure of the 
human 8oul. 

- See Kant's work entitled, Kritik der Urtheilskraft.* "The 
passage which more especially refers to this subject, 1s this : 
« Suppose the case of a person, at a time when his moral sensi- 
bility is most acute and active ; suppose, that in this state of mind 
he finds himself under the pressure of duties which he can per- 
ot form only by some voluntary sacrifice, and that this sacrifice he 
"oy resolves to make ; he now feels within him a conviction, that 
he has done something which was commanded to be done, that 
he has yielded obedience to a sovereign ruler. Or if he has 
unintentionally violated his duty, although he does not thereby 
become: responsible to a human tribunal, the language-of his 
ﬆrong selfcondemnation will resemble the language of a judge, 
_ to whom he must render an account for that violation of duty.” 
_ Compare Jacobi's ** Easy and convincing proof of the existence 
A of -God,- and of the truth of the christian religion,” p. 15 &c. 
| and especially the same author's work entitled, * An attempt to 

prove, that there is in the human $oul, a natural impression of 

God and of a future life.”” | 


—_—— 
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1 5 86. Note, p. 416 &c. 
2 Sammtliche Schriften, Theil I. Num, 11, IV. S. 441 &c. 


$ 18. 


Physico-theological and moral proof of the exustence of God.— 
L "wy The combination of both. , | 


Although we cannot behold God with our bodily 
eyes, yet to the eye of our mind he is by no means 
invisible, 7@ copara aviov voouuera xaopeara. the in- 
visible things of him, being understood, are seen ; 
for since the creation of the world, the- invisible 
Creator stands revealed by his works, Rom. 1 : 20. 
And the farther we adyance in our investigations - 
of nature, the more numerous and 'striking are the 
marks (1) which we discover, of 8ystem and of 
adaptation to an end (2). And there is in fact no 
eXCcuse, in the sight of him who has revealed him- 
Self to us in the works of nature, for the stubborn 
Scepticigem which can doubt whether this system 
and adaptation were produced by the agency of a 
rational and intelligent Being, or were the result of 
a blind mechanism, Rom- I : 20, ELG TO EVO CUTOUS 
evanoloyyrovs, Comp. 2 Thess. 1: 8. For, although 
we cannot fully demonstrate the impossibility of a 
blind *"mechanism (3); still we, who are rational 
beings, and whose superiority over other creatures 
convists chiefly in our reason and our ability to 
adapt our conduct to particular ends, cannot possi- 
bly admit, that the cause which produced the world _ 
and gave us our reason, $hould have no semblance 
of rationality, but should be an irrational some- 
thing. | Indeed 8uch an admission would be utterly 
inconsistent with our conscious feeling of the dignt- 
ty of our own natures, Acts 17: 28 &e. Ps. 94:8 
—10. Moreover, to admit the existence of a ra- 
tional Author of the world of which we are a part, 
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is the more consistent with our nature, because we 
feel within us a natural dread of an invisible Judge 
of 'our actions and motives; whom we must of 
course believe to be a rational Being, unless we are 
willing, in defiance of our own consciences, to pro- 
nounce that inward feeling which leads us to dread 
Such a Judge, a delusion. Now, as this feeling of 
accountability unavoidably leads us to the idea that 
we are dependant on a rational Being, it would 
manifestly be in itself inexcusable, and would mili- 
tate against our own inward feelings, if we should 
give way to that obstinate unbelief which, instead 
of acknowledging a rational Being as the great first 
cause of all things, looks upon the wise and intelli- 
-gent constitution of nature as the result of a mere 
lind mechanism. Reason, in her attempts to ac- 
count for the 8ystem and adaptation of nature, is 
compelled -to admit the existence of a rational Au- 
thor of creation(4); and conscience compels us to 
beheve, that we who are a part of this creation are 
dependant on a 8uperhuman rational Being. How 
then can we, notwithstanding all these proofs, and 
in violation of the constitution of our own minds 
(5), resist_ the belief of a rational Author of - crea- 
tion, to whom alone we can refer (6) those feel- 
ings of gratitude which arise within us while enjoy- 
ing the bounties of nature, and from whom alone 
_ we can expect those righteous retributions for our 
good and bad actions which our consciences lead us 
80 confidently to anticipate ? (7) Heb. 11: 6. Rom. 
2: 6—10. . It is also evident, that the Judge and - 
Lord of our moral nature, is one and the same Be- 
ing with-the-Lord of -the.rest of creation ; (which, 
as 18 evinced by its peculiar and wise adaptation to 
8uch an end, must have been formed for the use of 
rational and moral beings) (8); for otherwise we 
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must s8uppose it possible, that the arrangements in 
the external world, might prevent our moral Judge 

who on this supposition would be distinct from 
the author of nature) from fulfilling those promises 
and executing those threatenings (9) which he 
- has made known to us through the instrumentality 
of our consciences. Moreover, while our nature 
Strongly leads us to desire happiness, our reason 
as strongly enjoins obedience to law, and teaches, 
that obedience and happiness are most intimately 
connected (17); but it is impossible to conceive, 
how obedience can be united with happiness in the 
performance of duties which require selfdenial (10), 
unless we admit that the whole creation, as well as 
ourselvyes, 1s under the controul of a moral Goyer- 
nor (11). Therefore, unless we would be at vari- 
ance with ourselves (12); unless we would have 
the inextinguishable desire of our nature for happi- 
ness(13), frequently to be at variance (1 Cor. 15: 32) 
with that law, whose sanctity and authority we can 
never deny, except in the blind rage of passion ; 
we are compelled to admit that supposition, which 
best accounts for our inward feelings of reverence 
for a Judge of our thoughts and actions, and for the 
order and adaptation visible in the material world ; 
in other words, we must admit the existence of a 
moral Author and Goyernor of the universe (14). 
And it would indeed be a great departure from wis- 
dom, if we should be 80 obstinate in our unbelief 
_ as to take refuge in the groundless and abgurd hy- 
- pPothesis, © that we are perhaps deceived by our 
nature and by the objects around us” (15), © thus 
rejecting the only supposition which accords with 
our nature, and with the nature of the objects that 
gurround us. = ARE 
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ILLUSTRATION I. 
The physico-theological evidence 18 cumulative, 

The fact, that * the farther we advance in our investigations 
of nature, the more numerous and striking are the marks which 
we find of system and adaptation to an end,” justifies the ex- 
pectation, that in those cases where such marks have not yet 
been observed, some future day will bring them to light. The 
same fact also forcibly inculcates. a modesty and wisdom that 
will not at once regard as proper grounds for skepticism 
those things in nature which seem to be inconsistent with the 
wisdom of the Author of creation ; but will rather, from the ac- 
knowledged perfection of the works of creation, as far as they 
are known to us, infer, that equal excellence belongs to those 
parts of the creation with which we are not yet well acquaint- 
ed. Hence, it is reasonable, as Kant admits, to ascribe every 
possible perfection to the Creator 'of the universe. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Physico-theological proof of the divine existence. 
'The reader may consult, on this subject, the works of Ry: 
Reimarus,* Werenfels,* and Dahlenberg.* 
The principal features of the physico-theological - proof, as 


they are briefly presented by Kant, in his © Critique on pure 
reason,””? are the following : 


AS— 
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I Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 5 63—67. p. 275 &c. 
2 Discussion-of the principal truths of natural religion, 6th edit. 
3 Opuscula, Pt, II. p. 255 &e. 


4 Philosophy of religion and nature; 3 vols. 1797-98, And the latest 

ireatise on the physico-theological proof, in the work entitled, 4 Pyrrho 

and Philalethes, or Does skepticigm lead to truth and catisfactory decis- 
ion?” Sultzbach, 1812. 


S p, 653 &c. 2d ed, 
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1. We find every where in our world, manifest marks of 
adaptation to specific ends, works executed with great wisdom, 
and forming a whole of indescribable multiplicity as well as of 
unbounded extent. _ 

2. This systematic adaptation of things is not essential to 
their nature ; that is, if there were no rational agent who select- 
ed, adapted, and arranged them, so many different things could 
not, by their own inherent power, have brought themselves to 
harmonize for the accomplishment of specific ends, as they 


now do. | 
3. There exists, therefore, one exalted and wise cause (or 


more than one), which produced this world, not as an omnipo- 
tent nature acting blindly by its generative fecundity, but by in- 
telligence and volition. 

4. 'The unity of this cause may be inferred from the unity 
of adaptation in the multifarious parts of the world, as in the 
parts of a well planned edifice. As far as our observation ex- 
tends, this inference of the unity of the cause, amounts to cer- 
tainty ; and beyond the sphere of our observation, the same in- 
ference is derived with . probability, from every principle of 


analogy. 


ILLUSTRATION 58. 
Whether a blind mechanismn can be proved unposnble. 


Kant says : We must first prove the impossibility of a unity of 
object in matter, derived from the mere mechanical powers of its 
nature, before we can be justified in ascribing that unity explicitly 
' to something beyond nature as its cause. But we can arive 
at nothing more than this : that according to our limited powers 
of conception, and our ability to judge, we can by no means ex- 
pect to find in mere matter, a principle or cause producing such 
adaptations to specific ends 3 and that to us, there Temains"no 
other method of accounting for such a formation of the material 
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world, than to refer it to one Supreme Intelligence, the cause 
of all things.” Kritik der Urtheilskraft.* 

._ Compare Garve's posthumous Dissertation on the existence 
of God, (reprinted from the Vth part of his Essays on various ' 
Subjects &c.) 1802, Sect. 6. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


The adaptation in nature can be explained only on the supposi- 
tion of an mtelhgent cause. 

Compare Kritik der Urtheilskraft, in the passage above 
quoted (Illust. 3). 'The following passages: also relate to this 
Subject: ©* The glorious order, beauty, and foresight which 
Shine forth from every part of nature, must, alone, have pro- 
duced the belief of a great and wise Author of creation, as far 
as such belief rests on proofs from reason.” (Critique on pure 
Reason, 2d ed. preface, p. xxx11.) And in the same work, 
p. 651 &c. © This proof (the physico-theological) deserves at 
all times to be mentioned with respect ; it 1s the oldest, clearest, 
and best adapted to the common sense of mankind. It prompts 
to the study of nature, which 1s its source, and which constantly 
gives new force to it. 'The attempt would therefore be no less 
discouraging than - fruitless, to endeavour to detract fron the 
worth of this proof. Reason is constantly receiving new strength 
and confidence from such powerful and, under her hand, ever 
growing proofs; and it is not in the power of any doubts of 
subtile and abstruse speculation, to depress her so far, that she 
Should not, in every -instance, by a glance at the wonders of na- 
ture and the majesty of the universe, tear herself loose from 
perplexing indecision, as from the phantoms of a dream, and 
rise in her contemplations from greatness to greatness, from that 
which is mediate or conditional; to the-immediate. and uncaus- 
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1 5 7378. p. 328. also p. 324 &c, 
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ed Author of all things.” And the passage in the work : © Was 
heist, sich im Denken orientiren ?” (Berlin Monthly Publication, 
1786) : © Unless we admit the existence of a rational Creator, 
we can assign no reason, or at least no intelligible one, for the 
system and adaptation which we every where find in 80 wonder- 
ful a degree, without falling into direct inconsistencies. And 
although we are not able to prove the impossbility, that such an 
adaptation should exist without a rational first cause ; till the 
assumption of such- impossibility, is justified by the fact, that 
reason finds herself necessitated to presuppose something which 
is intelligible to her, in order to explain these phenomena ; as 
nothing else can relieve her from her embarrassment.” Comp. 
Garve's Dissert. above quoted, Pt. 7. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


* Such is the pecular constitution of our minds, that we are 
not able to understand or form any conception of the adaptation 
in the objects in nature, in any other manner, than by viewing 


them and the world in general as -the production of a rational - 
cause, that is, of a God.” 


ILLUSTRATION G6. 


* In the moments when the sensibility of our moral feelings 
is most acute and active, when we are surrounded by nature 
arrayed in all her beauties, and feel the calm serene enjoyment 
of our existence ; we feel within us a conviction that we ought 

"to be grateful'to some being for these blessings.”* 


» 


——_— 


1 Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 5 75. p. 332 &c, See also Vogel's 
Dissertation on the theoretico-practical evidence of the existence of a 
| God, in the New Theol. Journ. of Gabler, for 1799, Vol. I. p. 22. comp. 
that for 1800, Vol. II. p. 34. and Mag. fur christliche Dog. und Moral. 
Stuck XII. S. 151 &c. —__—— 


2 Kant sup, cit, 5 86, p. 86. note, p. 411. comp, $ 91, p. 472. 
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ILLUSTRATION T7. 


We must either admit, that the constitution of universal na- 
ture is in harmony with the promises and threatenings of our 
conscilences ; or we are compelled, in direct opposition to the 
voice of conscience, to pronounce that fear and that hope which 
are 80 deeply rooted in our moral nature, either fallacious or 
uncertain.* _ On the other hand it is evident, that if the ulti- 
mate and chief object of the adaptation in nature be not a mor- 
al one, that adaptation can have no object at all.* It is there- 
fore a dictate of our nature, that we and the other objects in 
the world are subject to a moral Governor. And the man who 
Should refuse to admit the existence of a moral rational Ruler 
of the world, because he is not able to see him with his bodily 
eyes, and cannot demonstrate his existence by absolutely irre- 
Sistable proofs, but must admit it by an act of faith z would, to 
$ay the least, act in contradiction to his own moral nature. His 
conduct would be just as inexcusable, as that of the man who is 
Suffering the consequences of some misfortune, which he might 
have foreseen and by the use of proper measures have obviat- 
ed, but who, although the evidence of his danger amounted to 
the strongest probability, would not beheve it, because it did not 
amount to absolute certainty, 


— — 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


See Gen. 1: 26 &c. Matth. 6; 26, 30. 10: 30 &c. 1 Cor. 
3: 21 &c. Rom. 8: 19, 21, 'These passages teach, that the 
world was created for the sake of rational beings. 


ILLUSTRATION Q9, 


Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Q 91. p..457, 


1 Kant sup. cit. 4 87. p. 414 &c, 429, 433. 
2 Crit. &c, 5 86. p. 405 &c, 
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ILLUSTRATION 190. 


See Matth. 5: 10 &c. 1 Pet. 3: 14. 2 Thess. 1: 4:- 1 Cor. 
15: 30, 31. All these passages refer to such duties as are con- 
nected with great sacrifices. 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


See Matth. 5: 10 &c. 2 'Thess. 1: 5—7. The retribution 
referred to in these two passages, presupposes a moral Gover- 
"nor of the world. See Jacob, On the moral evidence of the 
existence of God ; and his Proof of the immortality of the soul 
from the idea of duty. Bock, de limite officiorum humanorum, 
Seposita animorum immortalitate, Sect. II, 'Tubingen, 1791. 
Hauff, Dialogus : an sint officia, ad quae hominem natura obli- 
Zatum esse, demonstrari nequeat, seposita animorum immortali- 
tate ? 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 


See Flatt's © Contributions on the subject of christian doe- 
trines and practice,” No. I, in the investigation of the ques- 
tion : * What is the relation in which the hope of that future 
happiness promised by the Gospel of Jesus, stands to virtue,” 
p. 99 &c. Annotationes ad Kanti philosophicam de rehgione 
doctrinam, $ X, XI. Magazine for christian doctrine &c. Pt. 
7.-p. 93. and Pt. 12. 158 &e. 


ILLUSTRATION 18. 


__ *'To be happy, is necessarily the strong desire of every ra- 
tional finite being ; and must therefore inevitably have an influ- 
ence -0n the determinations of his will.” Kant's Critique on 
practical reason, p. 45. Comp. Brastberger, on © The ground 
of our faith in God and of 'our knowledge of him,” Stuttgard, 
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1802. Supplement I. © Uber den Streit des Purismus und 
Eudaemonismus in der Sittenlehre,” p. 110 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


"4 


We are compelled to admit the existence of a moral Governor of 
the world. | 

See Critique on all Revelations, $ 2. (2d ed. $3.) and 
Remarks on Kant's philosophy of religion. 

Compare Kern, © The doctrine of God according to the 
principles of the critical philosophy,” Ulm, 1796, $ 71 &ec. 
Staudlin's © Contributions to the philosophy and history of re- 
ligion and the science of morals,” Vol. Il. No. 2. © On the 
moral ground of the critical philosophy.” also Brastberger's 
« Brief:and plain view of the evidence of the existence of God, 
derived from the concomitance of virtue and happiness,” in his 
treatise © On the ground of our behef in God,” p. 19—48. 'To 
this argument for the existence of God from the connexion be- 
tween virtue and happiness, a notion has of late been opposed, 
similar to the- ancient Stoical idea, that virtue is its own reward. 
Eckermann, in the © 'Theologische Beitrage,” has attempted 
to show, that virtue always brings along with her a sufficient de- 
gree of contentment. And Abicht, in the © Doctrine'of rewards 
and. punishments,”* has erected a theory of rewards and pun- 


 ishments, on the principle, that the reward of virtue is nothing 


else than the pleasure which 1s connected with- the conscious- 
ness of our self-acquired dignity ; and that punishment Is no- + 
thing else than the unpleasant feelings resulting from the con- 
SCiousness of our self-occasioned degradation. Compare what 
is Said 1n refutation of this theory, and of the inference which 
follows from it ; namely, that this idea of the reward and punish- 


D — 


L Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 82 &c. 2 Erlangen, 1796, Pt. I. 
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ment of virtue and vice, does not necessarily lead to the belief 
of a moral Governor of the world; in the © Examination of a 
new theory of rewards and puniamont,” in Flatt's OS, 
Pt. 2, No. VL 

Another and a somewhat different aspect, which has lately 
been given to this moral evidence of the existence of God, is 
this : If we would expect to realize that happiness which our 
conscience (or our reason) leads us to anticipate, then we must 
believe in a moral Governor of the world, that is, in a God. 
See Staudlin's Beitrage gup. cit. Vol. IH. Fichte's and For- 
berg's Dissertations, in the Philosoph. Journal, 1798, 1st part. 


Fichte's © Appeal to the public.” Forberg's © Apology for his 


reputed atheism,” 1799. © Letters on Kant's, Forberg's, and 
Fichte's Religious 'Theory,” im Flatt's Magazine, Pt. V. letter 
2, 3. In like manner, Schmidt (in his © Elements of christian 
doctrine,” Giesen, 1800) grounds the belief of the existence 
of God ($ 39 &c.) and of religion in general (4 1 &c.), on the 
requisitions of- conscience, or the moral principle. *© In that 
course of moral conduct which conscience demands, obstacles 
present themselves which our power is unable to surmount. If 
then they are to be gurmounted, we must admit the existence 
of a power, which 80 arranges things that these impediments 
Shall infallibly be overcome ; that 1s,” we must admit the exist- 
ence of a moral Author and Governor of the world, a God.” 
Fichte does indeed, set out with the same principle : that 
for the success of virtue, we must look to an actve, rational be- 
ing ; but in his reasoning, he admits only a moral constitution 
of the world, without referring this constitution to a moral Gov- 
ernor. See the Dissertation in the Philosoph. Journal sup. Cit. 
and the Appeal to the public, Compare what has been said in 


opposition to this theory, in a multitude of publications, among- -. 


which the following only need be named ; Heusinger ©* Uber 
39 
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| das idealistizch—atheistische system Fichte's, Dresden, 1799. 

Fr Jacobi to-Fichte, Hamburg, 1799. Flatt's Magazine, Pt. 5 

B No. 1, on Fichte's doctrine of God and the divine government 
of the world. *© Letters on Fichte's, Kant's, and Forberg's The- 
ory of religion, being an impartial examination of it,” in- Flatt's 
Mag. Pt. 6. No. 6. Als Koppen, © On Revelation in reference 
to Kant's and Fichte's Philosophy,” 2d ed. 1802. p. 127 &e. 
Compare the Notice of 21 publications for and against Fichte's 
doctrine concerning God, in Gabler's © New 'Theol. Journal,” 
Vol. 5, Pt. 3. p. 217—240. Pt. 4. p. 366—392.! 

Forberg builds his sceptical atheism on the principle, * that 
religion, as far as attention to it can be a duty, consists merely 
in conducting ourselves as if there were a moral government 
and a moral Governor of the world ; but, that there really is a 
moral constitution of -the world and a God, we may beheve or 

— not as we please ; for it cannot be ascertained.” Compare 
what is said against this theory, in the Letters on Kant's, For- 
berg's, and-Fichte's theory of Religion, above referred to ; 
and the Review of Forberg's Apology, in © Tabingen Gelehr- 
ten Anz.” 1800, Pt. 42—44. 
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ILLUSTRATION 15. 
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See Brastberger's © Investigation of Kant's Critique on pure 
reason,” — and © On Kant's Critique upon ractical reason,” 
especially p. 212—219. * On the ground of our belief in 
God and of our knowledge of him,” p. 84—99, where the sub- 
jective necessity of believing in the existence of a God, is fully 
discussed, and derived from $eyeral proofs founded in our na- ' 
ture. .. (On this 8ubjective necessity, Vogel rests his © 'Theoretico- 
practical proof of the objective existence of God,” in Gabler's 
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I On Fichte's later doctrine concerning God, which he proposes | in his 
his & Guide to a blessed eternity,” see Fries, '« Fichte's and Schelling's 
new doctrine of God and the world,” Heidelberg, 1807, p. 7-22. 
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* New 'Theol. Journal,” Vol. 15. p.19 &ec. 109: &c.) In'the 
last mentioned work of Brastberger, (p. 92—94, note,) the re- 
sult of his investigation is given, in the following passage : * We 
find ourselves and every thing around-us, to the utmost extent 
of our observation, Standing in svch numerous relations ' and 
references to each other, and in such a coherent systematic 
connexion, that the idea of an intentional adaptation to rational 
purposes, according to universal laws, or of a physical and moral 
world, 1s irresistably forced upon us. But the existence of s8nch 
an order of things, we can rationally ascribe only to an intelli- 
gence which superintends and arranges all things and events, 
to a rational mind which selects and acts with an intelligent 
reference to ends. Consequently, we must suppose the prima- 
ry and absolute cause of all things to be a rational and moral In- 
telligence. — Although this reasoning proves only the neces- 
Sity of our concerving the idea of a God, and of our supposmg 
that he really exists, (for no proof can possibly establish the ne- 
cessity of the existence of a thing itself, but only the necessity 
of our believing and conceiving it to exist,) till it is perfectly 
Satisfactory. It perfectly justifies us in entertaining a rational 
behef in a God; for we are brought to this- alternative : we 
must either believe there is a God; or we must beheve, that 
every thing of which we have any knowledge, even we our- 
elves and all our thoughts, conceptions, and existence, are 
empty incomprehensible legerdemain ; in truth, a nothing float- 
ing about in the bottomless profundity of nothing ”! ! 

| Vogel, in his Theoretico-practical evidence of the objective 
existence of God,! advances this idea : © Man is compelled by 
a subjective, theoretical and practical necessity of his reason, 
to assert the objective existence of God ; and of this objective 


— o_—_ 
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1 In Gabler's New Theolog. Journal for 1799, Vol, I. p. 19-34, 109 
154. and in that for 1800, Vol, II. p. 17-54. 


_ and would necessarily presuppose that very validity of reason, 


of contradiction, the principles of causality and ages, viz. 
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existence of God, he is as certain as of the existence of those 
objects which he perceives through his senses ; for he has the 
Same evidence for the existence of both ; namely, that his rea- 
20n 18 compelled | by a subjective necessity ] to believe it; and 
this must ever be his only criterion of truth.” 
Suskind, in his dissertation © On the evidence of the exist- 
ence of God, as a self-existent Intelligence, distinet from the 
world,” gives a similar derivation of our belief in the existence 
of God." The general tenour of his reasoning is as follows : 
«To take it for granted, that we are not deceived by our rea- 
S0n 3 is indeed an assumption, the truth of which we cannot prove; 
but, at the same time, it is one which, as rational beings, we 
must necessarily make. 'The plain dictates of reason, -that is, 
those dictates which originate from the essential nature and ac- 
tivity of our reason, are therefore, of indisputable certainty and 
truth. And their validity extends, not only to the appearances 
of things, but also to the things themselves to which these ap- 
pearances refer-; nay, it extends even to things which are not 
objects of sense; $0 far as the general and essential principles 
of reason oblige us to form judgments concerning them or to 
bring, them under our consideration. 'To attempt to prove, that 
the laws of our-reason are not applicable to things themselves, 
would be an attempt to prove, that we are deluded by reason : 
the attempt itself, therefore, would involve a self-contradiction ; 
for the proof would have to be conducted by the aid of reason, 


which-it was intended to overthrow. To these pure dictates of 
reason, belong those of a theoretical, as well as those of a prac-' 
tical nature. 'The former include the principles of unity and 
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IM fir Christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stick 12. 6 XXIHN— 
XXXVIN, and 6 XLVII-LVI. 
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that the chain of PRANPWEPE must have an abevkide firs cause, 
and the principle, that every thing which exists- is either. 8ub- 
Stance or accident. 'The latter include those principles in all 
men, according to which reason determines what is-uncondi- 
tionally good. It would be inconsistent, to acknowledge the 
validity of the latter only, while we doubt or deny that of the 
former ; for it is the same reason, which in the one case deter- 
mines what is good, and in the other, what is true. It is there- 
fore impossible to have a consistent (i. e. a rational) belief of 
the validity of the practical principles of reason, - without-also 
admitting the validity of its theoretical dictates. But it is on 
these theoretical and practical principles of reason, which are 
also decisive for the actual existence of ourselves and of the 
visible world, that the rational belief of a God, as a self-existent 


Intelligence, distinct from the world, as an intelligent and holy 
Author of the world, is founded. 


Norr. On a late pantherstic hypothests concerning ; God. 

The doctrine concerning God, taught in the System of ab- 
solute identity, is inculcated and explained by its author, in 
the following works: Schelling's.** Bruno; or On the divine 
and natural first principle of things,” Berlin, 1802. © Maga- 
zine for Speculative Physics,” Vol. I. Pt. 2, Jena, 1801. © New 
Magazine for Speculative Physics,” Vol. I. Pt. 1, 2, Tubingen, 
1803. © Lectures on the course of Academic Study,” Tibin- 
gen, 1803. * Philosophy and Religion,” Tiubingen, 1804. * A 
view of the true relation of the philosophy of nature to the im- 
proved doctrines of Fichte,” Tiibingen, 1806. '< Philosophi- 
cal investigations relative to the freedom of man, and the gub- 
jects connected with it,” (in his philosophical works, Landshiut, 
1809, p. 399—511). - « Denkmal der Schrift von den gottlich- 


en Dingen des Herrn- Friedrich Heinrich I Tubingen, 


1812. 
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Agreeably to the representation of the last two works, God 
is that being which evolved itself out of a principle or ground 
of existence found in God himself, (out of a nature in God,) or 
out of a principle, which is indeed not intelligent, not moral, not 
perfect, in itself, but which nevertheless contains-in embryo 
and locked up within itself, intelligence, morality, and perfec- 
tion (which, however, are only potentia, only implicite intelli- 
gent and moral and perfect) ; by means of a series of creations 
(self-maniſestations of God), by which nature was exalted and 
Spirituahzed, until it evolved itself into the most perfect per- 
s6nal Being (Deus explicitus, Deus sensu eminenti) : or, God 
1s the absolute 1dentity of the 1deal and the real, evolving itself 


from the original absolute confusion of the 1deal and regl. 'This 


absolute confusion, the original ground itself, is neither ideal 
nor real; yet divides itself into the two equally eternal princi- 
ples of the ideal and real; and out of the combination of both 
(by means of the subordination of the real to the ideal, by the 
transmutation of the real into the ideal,) arises absolute 1denti- 
ty, that is, God. 

The principal objections to this doctrine concerning God, are 
the following : 

- 1. "This theory does not account for the existence of God. 

2. 'This theory does not render the existence of. God, in 
the Teast degree, more comprehensible or intelligible than the 
common one, which supposes him to have existed as an all-per- 
fect Being, from the beginning. 

3. 'This hypothesis forces our idea of God, (which is abso- 
late,) into forms ; and subjects it to laws which can apply only ' 
to finite"things, to the visible world. God is considered to be 


_ of the-same_ essence as the material world. 

4, It really subjects God, during his self-manifestations, to 
the power of a supreme fate, of an original supreme and self- 
existent law. 
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5, 'The assertion, that God could-not, from the beginning, 
exist as an all-perſect _—_ cannot be proved. . It is found- 
ed on 

(a) The general dt. that the less perfect cannot pro- 
ceed from the more perfect ; but vice versa, the latter from the 
former (non fumus ex fulgore, sed fulgor ex fumo). But'even 
if this were a universal law of nature, it could not on that ac- 
count be applied to the relation of the Creator to the world. 

(b) Upon this principle : © Had God, from the beginning 
actually been possessed of the highest degree of perfection, as 
he could not attain a higher degree of excellence, he would 
have had no reason for creating and - bringing into existence 
Such a multitude of objects, by which he could only have been 
rendered less perfect.” —But agreeably to the assertion of the 
author of this system himself, love is the ground or reason of 


the creation of the world ; and to create it, was condescension 
in God. 'This accords equally well with the common opin- 
on, that God existed from the beginning as the all-perfect Be- 
ing. Nor could he, by creating the world, suffer any dinnu- 
tion of his- perfection 3 provided we consider creation as an in- 
comprehensible act of the omnipotence of God, and unattended 
by any communication of his essence to the creatures. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis, that from a principle 
which is in itself not moral and not intelligent, God evolves him- 
self into the most perfect Being ; is encumbered with insupera- 
ble difficulties and objections. 

(a) If God has exalted himself into the most perfect Being, 
only at the end of time ; then neither the creation nor the gov- 
ernment of the world is the work of perfect wisdom, goodness, 
__y holiness. 

{b) This. evolution of. God. would. be an. evolution. from fi- 
= into infinite ; and yet finite and infinite are foto genere 
different. 
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6. The i+mmanence of all things in God, which is asserted 


by this hypothesis, destroys the individuality and substantiality 


_ of the creatures ; contradicts what we know to be a fact, that 


distinct substances exist together in the world ; and leads to the 
identification and confounding of the creature with the Creator. 

The idea of,an absolute, an independant first cause of the 
world, is the ultimate conception of our minds ; and in this 
alone can the eternal unity of all things be imagined. (Hh and 
by must be distinguighed with care, if we: would express our 


idea of Deity with precision.) 
7. *This system destroys the freedom of the will of man ; 


for freedom cannot consist with this immanence in God ; 
8. And thereby it destroys the distinction between moral 


good and evil. 


The reader may consult the following dissertations and 
works : Siskind, « On the grounds for belief of the existence 
of a God as a self-existent Intelligence distinct from the world ; 
in reference to the latest system of absotute identity,” (in his 
Mag. fiir christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stick 11. S. 143 
&c. Stiick 12. S. 24 &c.—But especially, the same author's 
work, entitled, © An Examination of Schelling's doctrines con- 
cerning God, the creation, freedom, and moral good and evil.” 
This work takes up the most recent views of these doctrines, as 
represented i in the two last works above mentioned, and discuss- 
es at large the greater part of the objections above stated. Vo- 
zel, «On Schelling” g religious doctrines,” m Gabler's Journal 
for select theological literature, Vol. V. p. 1—49. Staudlin's 
« Lehrbuch der dogmatik,” 3te Ausgabe, S. 179 &c. Fries, 
« On Fichte's and Schelling's new doctrmes concerning God 
and the world,” Heidelberg, 1807,.p.23 &c.. Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi, von den gottlichen Dingen und jhrer Offenbahrung, 


Leipsic, 1811, S. 116 &c. 
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[t is against this work of Jacobi, that Schelling wrote his 
Denkmal. Fries, Von Deutscher Philosophie Art und Kungst, 
Heidelberg, 1812, p. 54 &c. OI, 

On Jacobi's idea of immediate rational belief in"God, - pro- 
ceeding from internal revelation : $ee the Letters of that author, 
on Spinoza's doctrine, Leipsic, 1786. Jacobi, - * On Idealigm 
and Realism,” Breslau, 1787. His © Letters to Fichte,” Ham- 
burg, 1799. and his work, Von den- gottlichen Dingen-und 
threr Offenbahrung,” Leipsic, 1811. Koppen's © Exposition. 
of the true essence of Philosophy,” Nurenberg, 1810, $ 1-=3, 
8, 11, 19. comp. Fries, von Deutcher Philosophie Art und 
Kunst, S. 38 &c. Weiss, « On the hving God and the way of 
being received into his presence,” Leipsic, 1812, Beilage, I. S. 
179 &c. 


$ 19. 


The evidence of the divine existence, corroborated by the mira- 
cles of Chrast. | 


The method above stated, for arriving at a con- 
viction of the existence of God, is of:such a nature, 
that it would not be strange, if God should, by oth- 
er clear and striking proofs, facilitate (1) that eyo- 
lation of our finer moral feelings which' is Ln" 

posed in that method. Such proofs we actually 
fragt in the miracles (2) of Jesus-and his apostles 
(3), the truth and importance of which have al- 
ready been established, F 5, 8, 10 at the end. 'Fhose 
miracles were such effects as human agents could 
never have produced, by their own intelligence 
power ; Ka | therefore necessarily preguppose an 

40 


discover (4) certain objects for which they were 
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aviathle pimee. _ And this invisible cause must have 
been rational; for not only are we ourselves able to 


wrought, but the history of them, and the express 
declarations of those who performed them, assign 
to them definite objects (5). Now, according to 
the declaration of Jesus and his apostles, that ra- 
tional -Cause, whose 8uperhuman power is proved 
from the very nature of these miracles (6), was 
God, or the Creator and Lord of nature. (For, this 
is the description of the divine character which Je- 
8us and his apostles give, deriving it from the Old 
Testament, he authority of which they acknow- 
ledged, 8ee $ 20.) And we have no reason to look 
for any other cause of those miracles, different from 
that assigned by Jesus and his apostles ; especially 
as the arguments which have been adduced ($ 18) 
for our belief in the existence of God, render their 
declarations credible. God has then, in the mira- 
cles of Jesus and his apostles, manifested his agen- 
oy (Acts 14: 9—11. comp. v. 15), and corroborated 

e other proofs of his existence (v. 17). This 
proof of the divine existence, taken in connexion 
with that above stated (SN 18), would not be wholly 
divested of force, even it we were to admit the un- 
authorized s8upposition, that the miracles of Christ 


and his apostles were wrought by some other be- 


2 For, on this 8upposition, we should have to 
admit, that the other CN meg necessarily 
have been rational and 8uperhuman, did himself as- 
cribe the-miracles and doctrines of Christ and his 


apostles ($ 8, 6) to the Creator and Lord of nature. 


_  .In. this cage, then, a belief in the existence of God, 
_ would-be-supported. by the testimony of at least 


one Superhuman being, and would no longer. be a 
weakness peculiar to man. 
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ILLUSTRATION I. 


Koppen, in © The Bible a work of divine wisdom,” proves, 
that the revelation which God has given us in nature, by no | 
means renders a supernatural revelation of his invisible great- 
ness and power superfluous. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


On. this evidence for the existence of God, see Michals 
« Dogmatik ;'? and. in Flatt's Beitrige,* * Remarks on the 
proof for the existence of God, derived from the Bible, and es- 
pecially from the doctrines and history of Jesus.” 

On the question, © Are proofs of the objective existence of 
God, necessary, in popular and practical religious instruction,” 
see Bauer's Dissertation in Flatt's Magazine.* 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


The existence of God proved by maracles. 

We have in this case selected the miracles of Jesus and his 
apostles, as the ground of evidence, because- the- truth of the 
Old Testament miracles is to be proved by the authority of Je- 
Sus and his apostles.* But if we contemplate more attentively, 
the grounds for belief in the existence of a God, which our own 
nature contains; we shall not view as superfluous, the fact sta- 
ted in the Old 'Testament, that God himself, by his immediate 
influence, and in various ways, did awaken and cherish and 
strengthen, not only in the first persons of our race, but also'in 
their descendants, those nobler feelings, which produce a belief 
in the existence of God as the supreme rewarder of all good,* 
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. 1Pt. 1. p. 39. 2d ed. p. 41 &c. 2 5 24. p. 146. © + 
3 Num. I. p. 7 &c. 4 Pt. VI. No. V. 5 See # 13. 
-& Heb. 11:-6.+ «Bec, in Hoe 5 Bibliothol of eacred hiatory,” 24 part, the _ 38 


Dizzert. : * The natural views of God given in the 
ed in their relation to the revealed views of the divine 

149. De Maree's © Defence of God's permission of evil,” Pt. 
&c. 
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In this manner er God actually instructed Some » individuals, who 
were to instruct others, in the knowledge of his character as 
creator ! ! of the world, and of the necessity of obedience to him 
in order to the enjoyment of happiness.? Examples of this are 
found in Gen. 2: 17. 3: 8 &c.- 4: 6 &c. 6:3. 15: 1, 17: 1. 
By their own experience of the fulfilment of his promises and 
-threats, he habituated them to a belief in him.* Such were the 
promise made to Abraham of a numerous posterity,* the prom- 
ise of the land of Canaan,* the threatening of a flood and its ful- 
filment.* By the public miracles, which God wrought among 
the Israelites and the people around them, he made it evident, 
to those who saw and heard those miracles, that there was an 
invisible Lord of creation,” who was able to execute the. pro- 
mises and denunciations of their own consciences.* See the 
declarations of God relative to such miracles, in Exod. 7 : 5. 
8: 6, 18. 9:14. Deut. 4: 32—39. Dan. ch. 2—6. Ex. 9: 16. 
Josh. 2: 11. 4: 23, 24. Facts, therefore, were the means by 
which that belief in the existence of God, as the Creator and 
Ruler of the world, to which even our own nature urges us, was 
anciently confirmed. And although these miracles were not 
witnessed by all men, nor indeed could be, without impairing 
their force, till the knowledge of them was transmitted by tra- 
dition t@ succeeding generations,? and in various ways was also 
Spread among foreign nations.” (* For,” says Koppen,”? * if 


1 Gen. ch. 1. 2 Gen. 18: 19. 


3 Heb. 11: I, 2, 7-19. Compare the five Programms of Morus-on the 
knowledge of religion which js connected with attention to facts in our 
own experience, Dissert, Theologicae et Philologicae, Vol. Il. N.Il—V. 


4 Gen. 15: 4—6. 17: 15 &ec. compare ch, 21, | | 
__ $5 Gen. 15:7 &e. "Rnod. 6 &c. 6: 2-8 6 Gen. 6: 7. 
"7 Exod. 9:29. LL | 
5 OE ab FE: I. p. 180'&c. (24 ed; P. 206 067 

9 Exod. 10: 2. 10 See, e.g. 2 K. 5: 2—15, 
- 11 Sup, cit. p, 47 &c, (M4 _ p» 58 &c.) 
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such extraordinary acts were performed amongst all nations, and 
at all times, or if they were only frequently repeated 3 it would 
become matter of doubt, whether they were not the natural ef- 
ſects of some hidden powers of nature. 'They would become 
common and familiar, like the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
and thus would make httle impression ; and by this means the 
object of them would be ſrustrated, and they would be no proofs 
of a revelation from God.”) Now these miracles might con- 
tribute much to promote the knowledge of God, even among 
thase who had heard only vague rumours of them, or had even 
not heard of them at all. For the idea of a God, which these nu- 
merous manifestations of divine agency imparted to the eye-wit- 
nesses of these divine acts, was through them communicated to 
other families or nations with whom they came in contact, and 
thus was brought into general circulation. And as so0on as the 
idea of a God has been communicated to a person from without, 
all the declarations of his own conscience and the mnsfructions 
of nature around him, become, even without any new external 
proofs of the divine existence, much more comprehensible and 
efficient.” Nor can we doubt that God, whose providence ex- 
tends to the times and the places of habitation of all men,*” 
would cause that those who had a more perfect knowledgg of * 
him, should be brought into connexion with others of humbler at- p 
tainments, $0 that the latter might have an opportunity to © seek 
the Lord, ” Cytewv tov Dov, Acts 17:27: For although God, the 
Source of all good, has revealed himself to the heathen in external 
and internal nature, (ous pgro_e £aurov apyxer, Acts 14:17. 

—0V_ UAxERAYy aNG £v08 EXqOTOUY mpav UNKExE, Acts 17: 27) ; : 
still they have only obscure views and conjectures respecting a 
beneficent Creator of nature, and. a righteous Judge. ;. and thee. 
views need to be evolved by clear and distinet instructions, de-. 


tt. 
— 


I Ps. 19: 2-4, 2 Acts 17: 26. 
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rived from God, through the medium of persons resident either 


amongst them or in their vicinity. Thus might the Athenians,! 


prior to the arrival of the apostle Paul, have sought instruction 
on religious subjects from the Jews, who under the dominion of 
the Romans, every where enjoyed religious liberty ; and thus 
did they in fact partially receive it.? I here pass over the ear- 
lier migrations of the Jews, voluntary or forced, the wanderings 
of the ancient worshippers of God, and the more recent travels 
of christians, all of whom have had various intercourse with the 
heathen. See Koppen on the salutary influence which the Bi- 
ble has had on the world,” sup. cit. Pt. 2. p. 309 &c. (2d ed. 
p. 330 &c.) Baumgarten Crusius, © Scripture and reason for 
reflecting christians, Vol. I. p. 54 &ec. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


'That all nature harmoniously tends to effect certain ends, 
and was purposely adapted to these ends by its Creator, is not 
a fact which is the subject of immediate observation ; butit is a 
rational supposition, which we take for granted. * 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


Compare the © Weinachtsprogramm ” of 1788, on 1 Tim. 
3: 16, p. 16.* 


ILLUSTRATION ©. 
-—It is evident, from the nature of the miracles of Jesus and 
his apostles ($8), and from the moral character-of the doc- 
trines which were established by them, that the cause from which 


they proceeded  must have been a Being possessed not only of 


WEIS. IEPIIS 
— — —_ 4 


3 See Kant's Critik der Urtheilskraft, $75. p. 332. 


4 See also John 11: 41. 14: 10. 10: 32, 37, 5: 17-30, 36, 17: 1-5. 
Acts 2: 32—36, And 5 8. Illust. 2. $5 10, Ilust, 25—27. 
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very superior intelligence and power, but also of beneficence 
and love of virtue. Compare Flatt's © Contributions to the sci- 
ence of christian doctrines and practice,” p. 38, 39, 43 &c. 


—— Oc 


$ 20. 


' 


God is the Creator and Ruler of the world. 


The scriptural representation of God, whose ex- 
istence has been proved ($ 17—19), is, that he is 
the Creator and Ruler of the world, Jer. 10:10—16, 
(v. 12, bu myg2 imvianan inns Sh Jar ine pag PLY 
who made the earth by his power, he founded the 
world by his wisdom, and by his intelligence” he 
stretched out the heavens. v. 16, aw >>73 ng% he 
is the former of all things. Psalm 96: 5. 146: 6, 
ba="gpg&=>2=m8) Dyer POR B25 npy he who made 
the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that is mn 
them. Is. 42: 5. 44: 24. 45: 12, 18. 66: 2, Matth. 19: 
4, 0 TLOcauey * an aezs the Creator, in the beginning. 
ch. 11: 25, xveos tov ovpervov xa Ths ys Lord of heay- 
en and of earth. Acts 14: 15, #05 wv, os enowmoe Tov 
OVEAVOY Xa THY YNV, Kate THY YAARGOAV, XL TICVTCE TO! EV 

cvrocs the living God, who made the heaven and the 
' earth, and the sea, andall things which are in them. 
Acts 17: 24. Rom. 1: 19, 20, 25. 11:-36, et, avrov, 
xa. Or avrov, xar ets avrov ta navra Of him, and Þ 
him, and to him are all things. 1 Cor. 8: 5, 6, « #&- 
os, # ov t& n@vre one God, from whom are all things: 
comp. Heb. 2: 10. Rev. 4: 11, ov exons r@ neva, 
xaxe Out 70 Felnjpuc cou hoav, xa exriodncar thou didst - 
create all things, and by thy will they were created. 
Rey. 10: 6. 14: 7. | 


| bs aa 2th nba nn 215 412 Pals; 
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| ILLUSTRATION. | 
D *In the parallel passage of Mark (10: 6), 6 80s God, is 
used instead of 6 neous the Creator or He who made. Lis- 
ner, in his Annotations on Matth. 19: 4, adduces a passage from 
Philo, (De Opificio mundi,) in which God is called 6 nor, 
"= and others, in which he is termed 0 yervnoas. 


| S 21. 
iq 1 The power of God. 


.. From the greatness of the universe, a part of 
"which surrounds us, and of which we ourselves con- 
stitute a part, we infer the great power (1) of its 
invigible Author. Rom. 1: 20. Jer. 27: 5. 51: 15. 
Is. 40: 26. Ps. 147: 5. Job 40: 9. ch. 41. It is 
evident, that the power of God is able to produce 
| effects in the universe (2), which the course of 
| events and the agency of natural. causes can neyer 
| be-expected | to accomplish. For the course of 
events and the agency of natural causes, frequent- 
ly: fail to make happiness attendant on virtue in the 
life of individuals; and yet reason and conscience 
- justify the expectation (3), that God will complete 
this harmony-or coincidence of happiness and yir- 
_ tue, in. the most perfect manner (4). The facts, by 
which this omnipotent influence of God on nature 
is proved, are the miracles recorded in Scri : 
_ - of which (5)... we. $ball here adduce as evidence, 
(comp. $ 19. Illustration 3) only those- which. were _ 
AO in the life time of Jesus and in the period 
imm 


ediately subsequent. 


4 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 


Kant, in his © Critik der Urtheilskraft,” ($ 91, 85..p. 469 
&c. 395,) remarks, that the physico-theological proof, strictly 
considered, would indeed prove that the Author of nature” is 
very powerful, but not that he is omnipotent ;- because our ut- 
most knowledge of the world, is only a partial knowledge of the 
whole. Compare his © Critique on practical reason,” p. 251: 


ILLUSTRATION Z. 


Luke 1: 34—37,' ovx a&dvvarov napan 10 Few nav Onwa no- 
thing is impossible with God. Gen. 18:11—14, 97 nJT72 Rb 
is any thing imposible to Jehovah? Rom. 4: 18, 21, 0 ennyyal- 
Tas, (8c. 0 Ft0s,) duvarog eort xaus nom ous he who promised, 8c. 
God, is able also to perform. Zech. 8: 6. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


See Kant's « Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” $ 86. note. $ 88. 


and $ 17, 18 of this work. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


If this expectation does. not. necessarily 8suppose the om- 
nipotence of God, and if we therefore cannot agree with Kant, 
< that the supreme Being must be supposed ommipotent; in or- 
der that he may adapt universal nature to the ighest moral pur- 


poses 3” till it leads us to the idea, that the power of God is 


very great and transcends all our conceptions. Eph. 3 : 20, 


0 Ouvauevogs vNEO NANCE N07 GuL VIIEQEXTIEQLOCOU 7 VOOUMeEY he 


that is able to do abundantly more than we can comprehend. -- 


_ Ps. 145: 3. See Flatt's © Letters on the moral evidence of the 
 exixtonce of God,” p. 74 &c. | "4. 


1 66 * Crit der Urtheilekraſt," 6 86. Þ ww. « Critique on practical rea- 
41 
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ILLUSTRATION ©. 

 These mitacles are” regarded- in the New Testament, as 
proofs of the divine power. John 11: 4, 40, J0F« rov #eov the 
glory of God:* Ephes. 1: 19, 20. Acts 10 : 38: Comp. Luke 
"9: 43. 5: 17. So als the miracles recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, Exod. 9: 16. 15: 6, 7, 11, 12. Deut. 11: 2 &e. Ps. 
77: 14 &c. 135: 5, and especially v. 9. KGppen, in the work 
above quoted, Pt. I. p. 180. &c.. (2d ed. p. 215), gives a gen- 
eral view of all the scriptural miracles, considered as revela- 
tions of the glory of God. The Scriptures combine the evi- 
dence of the divine power, which: is. derived from the two 
$OUrces, the creation of the world, and the miracles. Ps. 136: 
4 &c. Jer. 32: 17, 19, 20. © 


GRIT EC . " 
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. The incomprehensible (1) greatness of the di- 
mos ante et appears from the wise adaptation 
t and exalted ends (2) Pxalm 
"24 147: 4 Is. 40: 28, im12nd 5p PR his 
zence 18 s incom omprehensible. Prov. pF: 19, 20. 
Tor od is the Author of creation, 

| he mubt be Fry rfectly acquainted with it (Ts. 
'B9: 16. Ps. 33: 15); ad hoching: however minute 


WG or recondite (4 ), can be unknown to him (5). 


W—— — —— 


- - 
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1 On this trptotation of Joka, x as qo power (53), miraculous 
power ; 8ce Bolten's ** Account given by John of Jesus the Messiah, in his 
Gospel, ch. 1: 14,” and KuinoVs Comment. in Evang. Johann. p. 113. 
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Fhis we must necessarily admit (6), if our expec- 
tation be well founded (7): that he will hereafter 
execute the sentence which conscience pronounces 
upon us, (Rom. 2: 15, 16. comp. $ _ For, how 
could he be a competent judge, it he had not the 
most minute acquaintance with the whole life of 
every. individual, as well as with the state of his 
heart (8), and indeed with all the outward circum- 
Stances in which he was placed ? For 8uch know- 
ledge 18 absolutely necessary, to form a correct es- 
timate of the moral worth of any individual. 'The 
annunciation of a future judgment (comp. $ 24. Bl- 
lust. 8. $ 17. No. 4) implies, that God has already 
determined what he will hereafter do. And it is 
evident from the constitution of the world (10), 
and from the predictions of future contingencies(12) 
which actual 9 came to pass (11), that this fore- 
knowledge of God (Acts 15: 18, yywors an auwvos 
ore T@ Hep navic ta eoya avrov known unto God from 
the beginning of the world are all his works), is of 
the greatest extent, and that it embraces those 

lans of God, which presuppose that creatures will 
be in a particular s:ituation and will ue a par-. 
ticular course of conduct (9); it is therefore evi- 
dent, that God has a perfect knowledge of future 
events in the natural world, and likewise of the free 
actions of his creatures ( 10). The prophecies 
above alluded to, are the accomplished predictions 
of Jesus; which he pronounced by virtue of his un- 
jon with God, and not only in the narrow.circle of 
- his friends (13), but also in publick (14); s0 that 
even his enemies well recollected them (15). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 
The divine intelligence inscrutable. 

Even in those' things in- which we can observe an adaptation 
of means to their ends, we are not able to discover all the 
means which the wisdom of God has used for the accomplish- 
ment of those excellent designs; and we are often unable to 
penetrate into the internal nature of objects, which we are com- 
pelled to regard with the highest admiration ; nor can we, in all 
cases, discover the power by which ends are accomplished.* 
It therefore becomes us to be modest m our decisions,? and to 
confess that the knowledge and wisdom of God are beyond our 
comprehension.® - It would be the height of folly, to pretend to 
a perfect knowledge of the inscrutable God,*- and- to admit of 
no divine mysteries ;? but whenever we are not able to discover 
the benevolent designs of God in any thing, unhemtatingly to 
deny, that any can exist which are worthy of him. On the con- 
trary, whenever the designs of God are inscrutable to us,® we 
ought still to believe, that he has designs of the most benevolent 
nature; because subsequent experience has $0 often shown this 
to be fact, in-regard to former mysterious events.? 

Kant remarks, that © we are not qualified to infer that the 
highest possble wisdom belongs to God, from the lessons of in- 
struction afforded by an acquaintance with the world ; because 
nothing short of omniscience, can determine, in reference to any 
given world with which we may become acquainted, whether 


1 Job 38; 39. | 2 Job 40: 1—5, 42, 1—6. 

3 [s. 40: 13, 14, 28. 55: 8, 9. Rom. 11: 33, Ps. 139: 6. 

4 Matth. 11: 27. 1 Cor. 2: 11. 5 1 Cor. 2: 10, 7. Eph, 3: 9. 

7 Compare f 18. Illust. 1, See Jacobi's « Reflections '0n the wisdom of 


God, as displayed in the constitution of human society, and in revela- 
tion,” No, XII. # 19. Pt. II. p. 228, 3d edit, 
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its perfection is 80 great, that no greater could possibly have been 
displayed either in its creation or government.” 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Vide Jacobi, up. cit. No. I. $ 2; Vol. L. p. 3. Psalm 104: 
24. 147: 4. Is. 40: 28. Prov. 3: 19, 20. Jer. 51: 15. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Matth. 10: 29, 30, vp x &i T0465 718 #epaulng THOU 1- 
069 pryperas £466 and all the hairs of your head are numbered. 
Pg. 56: 9. 

ILLUSTRATION 4, 

Ps. 139: 7—16. Is. 29: 15. Jer. 16: 17, 23, 24. Matth. 

6: 4, 6, 8. Ps. 10: 14, 17. 38: 10. Dan. 2: 22. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


1 John 3: 20, ueegwy £0re 0 F&0g TS xagdtuas muar, X06 i 
YOOKes navta? God is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all 
things. Heb. 4: 13. 

ILLUSTRATION ©. 


Kant, in his © Critik der Urtheilskraſt,” 4 86, 8ays.:.< We 
are obliged, in reference 1o the highest posslble good (the har- 
mony or connexion of happiness and, virtue in rational beings) 
which can be attained under the divine government, to. look up- 
on God as omniscient ; in order that he may not be unacquaint- 
ed with the inmost thoughts and dispositions of his creatures, which 
constitute the true moral character of their actions.” Also in 
his © Critique on practical reason,” (p. 252,) he says, © God 
 must be omniscient, in order to have a perfect knowledge of my 


inmost thoughts and secret disposition, in all possible anne, and 
through all futurity.” TY 


1 Uber das Mielingen a aller philosophischen Versuche in der Theodicee, 
Berliner Monatschrift, September, 1791, 8. 213'&e;,- = | 


2 See Morus, in tres Johann, epistolas ; where he refutes: the vere, 
** Gols heart is more disposed to forgive.” 


only of himself [scientia Dei necessaria vel naturalis], Matth. 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Ps. 7: 9, 10. Jer. 17: 10. Prov. 24 : 12. Matth. 6: 4, 6. 
1 Cor. 4: 5, All these passages contain the position, © that 
God rewards and. punishes, according to his most perfect know- 
ledge of the human heart.” 


ILLUSTRATION 8, 


Ps. 139: 1—12. Luke 16: 15. Acts 1: 24. Rom. 8: 27. 
God has the most perfect acquaintance with the human heart 
and life, x«gd:0yprwcr1g—0 epevroy rag xagdias* comp. 1 John 
3: 20. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


1 Pet. 1: 20. 1 Cor. 2:7. 2 Tim. 1: 9. Eph. 1 : 4 &ec. 
The plan of God for the salvation of mankind through Jesus, 
and which, according to the texts quoted, he formed from eter- 
nity ; presupposes a foreknowledge of the free actions and of the 
whole condition of the human family. Therefore, God must, 
as Jacobi remarks,* have foreseen the ſall of the human race. 
Compare Rev. 17 : 8, wv ov yeyganra T& Ovounrae ano KATA 
Bolns rov #0Guov whose names are not recorded from eternity, 
in the book” of hfe ; comp. Rev. 13: 8. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 
Ps.-139: 2, 16. Jer. 1: 5. Gal. 1: 15. comp. Acts 26: 19. 


— — 


God: had appointed the apostle Paul, from his birth, to be an 


apostle of the gentiles ; because he foresaw that he would obey 
the heavenly call, ovx ane0ns £yevopny, T1 oupavey OnraGIe I 


did not disobey the heavenly vision. 
Therefore, God possesses the most perſect iableden, not 


: _ 
— - — 


1 Sup. cit. No, VII. 5 22. Vol. 1, p. 311. 
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11:27. 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11, and of every thing which actually 
exists or has existed ; but also of all things possible, whether 
they are such as shall hereafter occur, or whether they shall 
never have actual existence. See $ 30. NMust. 10. 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 
Vide Jacobi sup. cit. No. XII. $ 13—18. Vol. 2. p. 209 
&c. where the author adduces several cases, in which the pro- 
visions of nature coincide, in the most perfect manner, with con- 
tingent occurrences ; for example, the relative. proportion in 
the number of both sexes of the human family. 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 

The divine attribute which is commonly termed foreknow- 
ledge or prescience, 1s described as something peculiar: to: the 
Supreme God, in the following passages : Is. 41: 22 &e. 42:8, 
9. 43: 8, 9 &e. 44: 6 &c. 45: 19 &c. 46:9 &e. 48: 3 &c. 
Hess, (in his © Bibliothek of sacred Any Vol. H. p. 223, 
| Where he adduces these passages,) remarks : « Isaiah undoubt- 
edly sets the declarations of the God of Israel, as genuine and 
true, and as authenticated by actual fulfilment, in contrast with 
the- lying oracles of the heathen, when he calls upon the pagan 
gods to proye their truth and their prescience of events, in the 
manner the God of Israel did.” 

Other proofs of the divine prescience, collected chiefly from 


the Old Testament, are adduced by Koppen, in the work sup. 
cit. Vol. I. p. 210 &c. (2d ed. p. 300 &e.) Compare also Mi- 


chaelis? Dogmatik, F 12. 
| ILLUSTRATION 13. 


| To his disciples Jesus Pony the destruction of wha 2 ap0 


wt... Att. — F Y a ——— lt. SI "CI 


» pioplibas chiithotet of this beet 1 is vindicated by Ewald, in 


I The 


ce to our pi » Vol. It, Stutt 
1812, p. 279 &c. See also Flatts Dissertation, {© Observy, ad Matth. ch. 
24, 25, Tiibingen, 1811, Note 17, p. 17. 


his work tntitled, «The religious goctrines of the Bible, comnidered i in ? 
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Mark 13: 3 &c. ; his death and resurrection,* Matth. 20 : 
17—19 ; the denial of Peter, Matth. 26 : 34; | and in Mark 
11: 1—6, he informed them, that they would find an ass' colt 
tied, and would obtain it without difficulty. In like manner, he 
predicted that they would meet a man carrying a pitcher, and 
that he would. be. their guide to the house where the passover 
was to be prepared for him, Mark 14: 13—16.* 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


Jesus announced to a large multitude the destruction of Jeru- 
Salem, (Luke 18: 41 &e. Comp. Matth. 22 : 7 with 21 : 46.) 
Thus also he declared before the chief priests and elders of the 
people, that the Jews would, by their own fault, be excluded 
from the christian church, and the Heathen be admitted into it, 
(Matth. 21: 43, | comp. v. 23.) He foretold the ill treatment 
which the heralds of the Gospel would receive from the Jews, 
and-the consequences of it (Matth. 23: 34 &c.) ; the treatment 
which. he should himself meet with from the Jews (Matth. 21: 
37) ;. his own execution (Luke 13: 33) (in the presence of the 
Pharisees, 'v. 31) ; his death and resurrection (John 2 : 19— 


mm —  w_ _ 5 —_ _ — _ _ OOO O00 CCC 


1 On the ecies of Jesus relative to his death and resurrection, the 
reader may consult, in addition to the works referred to above (6 8. Illust. 
6), Ewald ubi supra, p. 270 &c. and the Magazine for christian doc- 
trines and practice, No..12. p, 1—14, and Flatt's Symbb. ad illustranda 

viora quaedam Jesu dicta in Evangelio Johanneo, Tiibing, 1807, Vol. 
Fu 1-14. Also Hess? work entitled, Lehre Thaten und Schicksale 
Jesu,” new ed. Zurich, 1806, 2d part, p. 472—499. 


2 If we adopt the opinions of other -interpreters (Gabler, Paulus, Kai- 
nol, and Stolz), that Jesus had previously planned all this with the house- 
holder, in order that Judas might not too s8oon find out the place where 
he intended to keep the Passover, and lay hold of him at the time of it; - 
this narrative will then ey, £4744 Jesus was perfectly acquainted, be- 
forehand, with the measures taken by his enemies, and yy by Ju- 
das who betrayed him. See Hegs* Lebensgeschichte Jesu, II. S. 
317. *Jesus had a particular person-in view, whom he did not wish to 
mention at that time ; but he availed himzelf of this opportunity to de- 
monstrate to his —_— how perfectly he was acquainted with the issue 
which his affairs would take,” | | 
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22) — (before the Jews who were assembled in the temple, v. 
14); and his death and the subsequent propagation of his 
doctrines among other nations (John 10: 11—18). " 


ILLUSTRATION 15. 


Acts 6: 14. Matth. 27: 63 &c, 40. 26: 61. Flatt's Maga- 
zine. and Hess, sup. cit. p. 816. 


d 23, 
The goodness of God. 


Of the fact, that God is good to all his creatures 
(1), especially to his rational creatures (2), for 
the 8ake of whose moral nature the world was cre- 
ated ($ 18. Illust. 7), we may easily be convinced, if 
with a calm and candid mind, we lay ourselves open 
to those impressions and feelings which the contem- 
PROte of nature (3) awakens in us; and especial- 
y, as it is natural for us to expect, that the Bein 
who implanted parental love in our bosoms,  woul 
himself entertain loye for his creatures (4). Nor 
ought this conviction to be shaken by those fre- 
uent incidents of adversity which we meet with in 
life. For, experience teaches that they often pave 
the way to important blessings(5). They tend 
to this most important result, being only niore vi- 
gorous means of education, which are perfectly con- 
sistent (6) with the paternal love of God. They 
enable us to make greater advances in $piritual im- 
_provement (7)__ and moral excellence, and they in- _ 

Spire us with greater reverence (8) for that moral 
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Governor, whom, according to the dictates of our 
nature, we are bound to obey, but whom in prosper- 
ity we are prone to forget (9). And thus they make 
us more tranquil in this life, and more happy in the 
world to come (10). It is indeed true, that those 
who 8ubmit entirely to the providence of God (11), 
_ are 8ometimes overtaken by afflictions, the advan- 
tage of which they are not able immediately to dis- 
cover. But our heavenly Father, whose intelli- 
gence far surpasses our conceptions (F 22. Illust. 
1), can discover adyantages in adyersity (Heb. 12: 
9, 10), which are concealed from the view of his 
children (12), and which $hall yet be enjoyed (13) 


at 8ome future period (14). 


ILLUSTRATION 1]. 
_ Palm 145: 9. 104: 31, 10—14, 16-22, 25, 27 &c. 136: 
25. 147: 8 &c. Luke 12: 24, 6. 
ILLUSTRATION 2. 
Luke 12: 7, 24. Matth. 6: 26, 30. 
ILLUSTRATION 5, 


Ps. 136: 5—9. 104: 1-24. Jer. 5: 24, Acts 14: 17. 17: 
26, 28, 0:0ovg «0c goyv xas TY0NV Ka nav giveth to all, life 
and breath and all things. 1 Tim, 4: 3 &c. 6: 17, 90g TaAPetov 
Huw navra nhovowng 6g anoakavor God giveth us richly all 


things for our enjoyment. 
| ILLUSTRATION 4, 
Matth. 7 : 9—11. Ps. 103: 13, by 8225by 2& bt. 


\\RIIS>L MY1? as a father pitieth his children, Jehovah pities 
them that fear him.- 1s. -49: 15. Luke 15: 11 &c. In the par- 
able of the lost son, the character of Jesus as a merciful God, 
is represented by the disposition of a father toward his disobe- 
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diont child. uy hes different modifications of | the divins Jove, 
and its different names, (grace, mercy, patience, ng 
See Schott's Epitome theol. christ. dog: p. 47. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 
Gen. 45 : 6=—13. 50:20. In the latter pasage, Joseph 
says to his brethren, 1SÞ> NaN b>8 m2y Sy Bnav7 ghR 
you designed evil against me, but God meant it for good. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 
Prov. 3: 12. eomp. Heb. 12: 5==9, 0v «yang #vgtos, Tot 
F*vss whotn the Lord loveth, he chasteneth. 
ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Rom. 5: 3 &c. Heb. 12 : 10, 11, n&o& nadea—voreoov 


Os xagnov £1071vuxov Tor Ot HuthS YEYVLranacuevors anodeduct 
0:xacoouvngs all chastizement—afterwards it produces the peace- 
ful ſruit of righteousness to thoge who are exercised by it. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 
Is. 26: 16, $13PÞD 522 7371+ Jehovah ! in distress they look 
around for thee. 
ILLUSTRATION 9. 


Luke 8: 14, v70—niovrov xa 100vur tov Prov CvpUNVyovrer. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 
Rom. 2: 14, 15, 16, 6—10. 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Persons who disregarded the intimations and chastisements 
of divine Providence, are describe& in Rom. 2: 4 &c. Amos 
4: 6 &c. p 


ILLUSTRATION 12: 


2 Cor, 4: 17, 18, 4 dxortouvruv riuwy te Phenopevc, able 
7& ay Shenoueve we do not look only at the things which are 
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Seen in this world, but at those which are as yet invisible. Rom. 
8: 24. 


ILLUSTRATION 13, 
The divine permission of moral evil, is discussed in $ 39. 
Hlust. 4 ; it is the permission of natural evil alone which is spo- 
ken of here. 


ILLUSTRATION 14. 


Rom. 8: 17—23. Col. 3: 3 &c. 2 Thess. 1:4—10. The 
benefit of such afflictions, will be brought to light only in the future 
world. _Matth. 5 : 12, 0 ueo9og vuoy nolvg &v T0 Ovpavors 
great 1s your reward in heaven. 


d 24. 
Phe justice and holiness of God. 


Even the love of God induces him to avenge the 
injury which the members of the human family, 
who are all equally dear to him, inflict on each oth- 
er(1). His love (2) urges him to support the dig- 
nity of those laws, which the same love had prompt- 
ed him to give to men because his wisdom pro- 
nounced them salutary (3). The voice of con- 
Science, and that belief of a future retribution which 
is. 80 deeply founded in the constitution of our mo- 
ral nature (Rom. 2:14, 15. 1: 32. $ 16), prove to us, - 
that our conduct has the most important influence 
on our happiness (4); that God, on whom we are 
dependant, distributes(5)-- with the most perfect 
impartiality (6), happiness to the virtuous (7) and 
' misery to the vicious (8); and that the measure of 
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his rewards and punishments, is exactly _—— [ 
ate to. the de G of our faithfulness OE aithful- 
ness (9). In reference to this twofold judicial (10) 
act of God, we ascribe to him justice (11); _ and we 
infer from this attribute (12), that he, whose ear- 
nest wish it is that we should be holy, must him- 
Self be the archetype of holiness (13); or, that he 
himself loves that moral excellence which he en- 
deayours to promote by his promises and rewards, 
and hates that evil which he endeavours to prevent 
by his menaces and punishments (14). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 
2 'Thess. 1:6, 7. 1 Pet. 2: 23. Psalm 10. Lake 18: 7, 


0 Os Deog ov un Noo Ex01x11 0 TOY EXAEXTOIVY CUTOU FOV BY- 
OvTQV TPO0G AUTOY THECAS KAL VURTOS ;—AEYO UpLY OT 6 TROUNOEL EV 
z&xe and will not God avenge his elect who cry unto him day 
and night ? — I say unto you, he will shortly avenge them. 
Matth. 18: 32 &c. comp. Michaelis on © the Scripture doctrine 
relative to sin and the atonement.” $ 6, 8. 2d edit. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 
Compare Michaelis above referred to, $ 8. p. 40 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 38. 


Is. 48: 17, 18. Ps. 119: 144. Rom. 7: 12, 7 evroly—ayadq 
the commandment is good... 8: 6 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 4.” . 
Mal. 3: 13—18. Gen. 18:25. © There is a difference 
between the destiny of the good and the wicked.” : 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 7 
Rom. 2 : 6—10. 2 Cor. 5 : 10. (compare Heb. 10 : 38.) 
These three passages speak of the ſuture righteous judgment of 
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God. Although, in the present life, TREES and micury fre- 
quently appear not to be proportionate to the moral worth of 
men (Ps. 97. 73: 3 &c.) ; yet it by no means follows, that we 
are deceived by the opinion, 80 deeply rooted ,in our moral na- 
ture, that the destiny of every individual shall be according to 
his moral worth. For we often behold a reversion in the lot of 
men (Ps. 37:'35 &c.); and where this is not the case, a mind 
that reflects and is susceptible of moral feelings, if unable to ac- 
count for the prosperity of vice or the suffering of virtue, will 
naturally be led to the anticipation of a future retribution from 
God (2 'Thess. 1: 5—7).* But we can discover some reasons, 
why, on the one hand, the children of God, always imperfect, 
Should not while in this world, in this nursery for heaven, be ex- 
empted from all the grievances attendant on a state of probation 
($ 23) ; and why, on the other hand, God should not instanta- 
neously .annihilate the wicked, whom he wishes to gain by his 
goodness, and some of whom. he foresees will actually reform. 
Nay, this forbearance of God toward the wicked, may, in vari- 
ous ways, be beneficial to those who are more virtuous ; for 
they sustain various relations to them, and also themselves stand 
in need of similar forbearance, on account of their own SINS and 
their slow progress in virtue. 

Jacobi adduces several reasons to account for God's not al- 
ways punishing the wicked in the present world, or not instan- 
taneonsly annihilatmg them; see his work © On the wise pur- 
poses of God, &c.” No. ATW. $ 30—40. Pt. IM. p. 51 &e. 


ILLUSTRATION ©, » 


Rom, 2: 11, ov# £ors NoO0gwnolnwein HHgn T0 BE there is 
no.respect of persons with God. I Pet. I: IT. Col. 3: 25. 4: 


By SY: 


—_— 
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— 


I Compare the Dissert. (in Flatt's Magazine, Pt, 3, p. 121125); * A 
vindicatiow' of the Mosaic religion,” ; 


- 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Rom. 2: 13. 10: 5. Gal. 3: 12, 6 noeyoag avra (8c. r& 2ov 
vopuov), 67 GETAL EV AUTOS he that doth these things, viz. the things 
of the law, shall live in them. Eph. 6: 8. Matth. 19: 17. comp. 
Heb. 11: 6, 6 905g rorg exfnrovew avrov, prot onodorys Yweras 
God is a rewarder of them that seek him. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


Mal. 2: 17. Rom. 1: 18. 2:2 &c.,12. Col. 3: 25, 6 «d«- 
x0v X0Pterras, 0 10noe he that doeth wrong, shall receive 
what he hath done amiss. - Heb. 10 : 29-31. 12: 29, o Qge0g 
7JpHOv vg xataraloxar our God is a consuming fire. Although 
the punishments of God (Luke 21: 23. comp. v. 22, and Rom. 
2: 5), and likewise his punitive justice, are called the wrath of 
God (6971), and are represented by figures of a terrific nature ; 
yet the writers of the Bible, and in particular the writers of the 
Old Testament, were well acquainted with the divine goodness 
and grace. See Ex. 34 : 6, D028 TI JN bIny 2x mm 
TM 1917-225 Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, Slow to 
anger and abounding in grace and truth. Deut. 4:31. Ps. 145: 
8. 103: 8—14. 130: 4 &e. mp 307 ny forgiveness with thee. 
Joel 2: 13. Lam. 3: 33. And as they knew that God is not 
angry aſter the manner of men (Hos. 11: 9. comp. y 26. Hlust. 
5), it is therefore reasonable, that no philosopher should de- 
nounce their anthropopathic expressions ; -and the more $0, 
Since even the purest expressions which are applied to God, to 
Ss attributes and actions, are always anthropopathic. Relative 
to 0977 as applied to God, Kypke (on Rom. 2: 5) says, * ogyn 
non iram divinam, neque etiam qualescunpue hujus irae effec- 
tus, sed poenam designat, quam Deus ut justus Judex infligit 3” 
0874 does not signify the" divine wrath, neither does it denote” 


the various effects of this anger ; but it designates the punish- 
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ment which God as a just Judge, inflicts.” He adduces pas- 
Sages from Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Dionysius Halicarn. 
in which ogp1 signifies punishment, and a few in which it de- 
notes punishment inflicted by law. In the passage Rom. 2 : 5, 
0871 is explained by «noxalvys 1s dmaroxgirias manifesta- 
tion of the punitive justice of God. Comp. Heb. 3: 11, and Jo- 
han. van Voorst, *.On the divine punishments,” in the publica- 
tion of the Society at the Hague for the defence of the christian 
religion, 1794, p. 56 &c. Compare also Schleusner's Lex. art. 
oopn No. 3. 

See Jacob!'s © Dissertations on important points in religion,” 
No. X. vol. Il. p. 87 &c. Kant's © Critik der Urtheilskraft,” 
$ 88. p. 430 &c. Prolegomena, p. 276 &c. © Critik der prac- 
tisxchen Vernunſt,” p. 276 &c. (Compare with this, Flatt's 
« Observv. ad comparandam Kantianam disciplinam cum Chris- 
tiana doctrina pertinentes,” $ VI.) Fichte's ©« Versuch einer 
Critik aller Offenbarung,” p. 127. (2d ed. p. 189 ge.) - Tief- 
trunk's © Censur des Protestantischen Lehrbegrifts,” - Pt. III. 
Introd. © On symbolic knowledge m reference to religion.” 
Comp. © Letters on Kant's, Fichte's, and Forberg's Theory of 
religion,” in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. V. p. 217 &c. See also Ja- 
cobi, © Von den gottlichen Dingen,” p. 182. comp. with Weisz, 
« On the living God,” p. 23 &c. 220 &c. and Ewald's © Reli- 
gious doctrines of the Bible,” Vol. I. p. 6,79. - All these wri- 
tings refer to the symbolic knowledge of God, or the knowledge 
of God according to analogy, and on the anthropopathic desig- 
nations of the attributes and actions of God, which are founded 
on this kind of knowledge. Our knowledge of God is analogi+y - 
cal (symbolic) or anthopomorphic, so far as we consider the di- 
vine Being, his attributes and actions, as resembling the actions 
and attributes of men; for we do not know.-what God in him- 
self is, nor how he acts. Compare Reinhard's Dogmatic, p. 93. 


- 
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Here may be mentioned the threefold method (stated by Sar- 
torius), of arriving at a knowledge of God, via negationis, via 
eminentiae, via causalitatis. Vide Sartorii Compend. . p. 79. 
and compare Reinhard's Dogmatik, p. 92. Fichte, in his well 
known Dissertation, © on the ground of our knowledge of God ” 
(p. 16 &c.), objects, that © this symbolic knowledge of God, is 
contradictory ; because we represent to ourselves an infinite be- 
ng, by -predicates-which belong only to limited and finite be- 
ings.” Compare what, 1s said in refutation of this, in the © Let- 
ters on Fichte's theory of religion,” in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. 6; 
p. 206 &ec. Pt. 5. p. 229 &c. And here it may not be .im- 
proper to quote from Brastberger's treatise, © On the. ground 
of our belief -in God ” (1802), a passage (p. 104—107) con- 
taining the result of his reasoning : *It is true, the attributes 
which I ascribe to God, are properties which I find in myself ; 
only they are conceived apart from those limitations and parti- 
cular determinations which they have and must have in me. It 
is true, that the removal of these limitations and particular de- 
terminations; leaves me only general conceptions, which can ney- 
er have an actual existence. And it is further true, that as s0on 
as we wish to determine those indefinite conceptions or proper- 
ties, we are compelled to ascribe to God, finite and hmited attri- 
butes. But notwithstanding this, our knowledge of God, is-nei- 
ther vain nor contradictory. For, when I ascribe to him/human 
attributes, such as understanding and will, with the removal of 
the particular determinations of our finite understanding and 
will ; my idea amounts to this:-*if I possessed the faculty of 
knowing God immediately, I should find in him only such pro- 
perties, as could and would effect eyery-thing which my faculties 
would effect, if they could ever be divested of limits and ex- 
tended to infinity. - Phis-knowledge-of God, is by no means $0 
definite and perſect as I could wish; yet it is perfeetly-adequate 
43 
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for that: DUrPOSs for which in —— , faith i in God is neces8ary 
to me. 1.7 

On the false nd injurious anthropomorphism, see Rein- 
hard's System of christian ethics, Pt. I. $ 120. and on the dif- 
ferent meanings of anthropomoxphic and anthropopathic, see 

$ 108. No.2; as also Schott's epitom. theol. christ. dogmat. 
p- 36. and Schmidt's Christliche Religionslehre, S. 45 

On the use of anthropomorphism in religious instruction, see 

Niemeyer's * Letters to christian ministers,” 2d Collect. Let- 
ter 10. and Teller's New Magazine for clergymen, Vol. Il. 2d 


part. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


- Luke 19: 16—19, 24-26. 2 Cor. 9: 6. Matth. 11: 22, 
24. Luke 47 : 48. Alll these passages contain this pozition : 
the measure of future happines or misery, will differ, according 
to the obedience or disobedience of different persons. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


2 Tim. 4: 8, anoxerra wor 0 T1g Oixawoouvnys GTEPAYOS, Ov 
a700w0es (04—0 Gexaiog xEmrnsg a crown of righteousness is laid 
up for me, which the righteous Judge will give me. Compare 
Dissert. de sensu yocis dexazos, Note 9. Ps. 7 : 12. Rev. 16: 
S—7, 19; 2, eln@was xa duraicns al xprotrs avrov true and 
righteous are his judgments. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 


Bs. 7: 10, 18. 2 Thess. 1: 5—7. Rom. 2:5, 6, OKG050K0t(- 
G4 Tov De0v, os ano0am0ts EXKOTY Kata IH 57H avrov the just 
judgment of God, who will render to every one according to his 
works. Acts 17: 31. 2 


ILLUSTRATION 12. 


Ps. 5: 4-—6, 2W7 Yen >& 8> thou art not a God who "0 
lighteth in wickedness. Rev. 15: 3. 
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ILLUSTRATION 18, 

1 Pet. 1: 16 &c. «406 yeveode, 076 &/ ayi08 Eu be ye 
holy, for I am boly. Eph. 4: 24. Matth. 5: 45, 48, eoe09s8 re- 
Azu04 wgnep 0 nar1G vauuy 0 &y T08 Ovgavorg THAtL08 £074 be ye 
therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect. 2 Pet. 


I: 4, 
ILLUSTRATION 14. 
1 John 1: 5, #08 wg eors, xa GHOTE OUR EOTE EV CUT) OU- 


deyuc God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. Deut. 32: 
4. James 1: 13. 


——Oco— 


$ 25. 
The epirituality of God. 


As every rational and moral power, is termed a 
Spirit ; 80 God is a Spirit, John-4: 24 (1). And he- 
regards not the external service of his worshippers, 
but the uprightness and sincerity of their minds 
(Tvevuc Xe aAndeuy ), v. 23: 24. And man can re- 
semble God (2), only by the excellence and per- 
fection of his spirit, or mind; and not in his corpo- 
real properties and actions, for these cannot in any 
measure belong to God (3). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 


John 4: 24, nvevuag 0 F£0g* xas r0vg 700 GXUuvOUvTAG aurov, EV 
NVEVUGTS $a alyOtrg Oe nEooxuvery God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. —7T* e v - 
UaTL xa aln®tig is a hendiadys,! for neuuars alnfiy, 


IIS * 2 _—_——— g—_—_ 
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[1 Hendiadys, is a figure of speech, nsed by grammai ne ts dead ver. ENV 


mode of expression which consists of two substantives joined together by 
the conjunction and, and put in the same case; whereas, according tv 
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or, as-it is expressed in_ Heb. 10 : 22, ev ak Own x«00:Q with an 
upright heart. Similar examples may be $een in the Disert. de 
Sensu yocis rnAygwpa, Note 60. Opuscul. Acad. Vol. I. p. 174 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Col. 3:10, exd0voaperor tov veor (aviowmnor), TOY MYAKAIVOULE- 
VOY—XUT ELXOVE TOV XTLOAVTOS avrOv have put on the new man, 
who is renewed according to the image of his Creator. Luke 6: 
35 &c. comp. Q 24. 

| ILLUSTRATION 3, 


Rom. 1 : 23. Ex. 20: 4, © 'Thou shalt not make any image of 
God.” 1 Tim. 6: 16, oy ec0ey ovderg wrOpwnuy, ou) Wer Ouva- 
T& whom no man hath seen or can see. 1:17, apFagrog—uoge- 
Tos De0s incorruptible—invisible God. 


$26. 
The veracity of God. 


The yast intelligence, power, goodness, and holi- 
ness of God, require (1), that we should place un- 
limited confidence in him ; and particularly, that 
we $hould regard his declarations as perfectly to 
be-depended on (2). For he who is not willing to 
repose implicit confidence in God (1 John 5 : 10), 
must either be-80 foolish, as to believe that whatey- 
er is concealed from himself must be unknown to 
God also, or he 'must distrust him who is the arche- . 
age one of these substantives should be an adjective qualifying the 
other, or a genitive. following it. "Thus in Hebrew, *2yp 8&2) nip*>rn 
changes and a host are. against me, i.e. changes of hosts, 'or hosts con- 
stantly receiving new supplies, Job 10: 17. S.] | 


1 Staudlin observes (Elements of Dogmatics, 2d ed. p. 199) : «It de- 
gerves notice, that God, though represented under the strongest anthro- 
popathic expressions, would not be worshipped by any image,” 
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type of holiness (3); or, forgetful of the provi- 
ence and power of God (4), he must_ apprehend, 
that God may become involved in difficulties, and 
have occasion to reyoke his purposes ; — a _— 
8ition derogatory to the divine dignity (5), and ap- 
plicable os to weak and changeable man. Even 
the idea of a future retribution, which leads us to 
believe the existence of a God ($S 18), leads us also 
to believe him a God of yeracity (6) and immuta- 
bility (7), a God in whom implicit confidence (8) 
may be reposed. And that anticipation. would it- 
8elt be unwarranted, and might prove delusive ; uf 
we could suppose it possible for God to deceive us, 
or to awaken in us an expectation which he either 
would not or could not fulfil ; or if we could admit, 
that the God who formed a moral plan to which he 
adapted the structure of our moral nature, and which 
he 4-4 announced to us by our conscience (SJ 17, 
18), could be unstable and changeable, that he 
could abandon the plan which he had adopted, and 
suffer the expectations of our moral nature to re- 
main. unaccomplished.- We assume as infallible, 
whatever the constitution of our nature, or God the 
Author of our nature, teaches us. Nay, the princi- 
ples of human knowledge generally, would become 
uncertain (9), if, as Des Cartes expresses it, God 
had 80 framed our nature, that we should mistake 
delusions for the plainest and clearest truths. If, 
therefore, we would not. be uniyersal sceptics, and 
doubt of every thing; we must admit (10), ' that 
the Author of our nature, is a God of truth,.and 
Serves our implicit confidence. | «} ; 


ILLUSTRATION”; 


Is. 40: 12—31. Ps. 146: 5 &c. 18: 31 '&c. 118 : 19. 


In these passages, confidence in God is founded on the divine 
zoodness, power, and wisdom. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 
Ps. 33:4, AyN="27 18? the word of Jehovah is true. John 
3: 8s, 


SRC SC AG bes : 
\ 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


2 Cor. 1:18,19, nzorog 0 #05, ors 040yog ypov 6 noo0g Vuas 
0UX EYEverO v & 6 Ris Ov, * My doctrine among you, the author of 
l which is the God of truth, was not mutable and unstable.” 
Comp. Notitt, histor. Epist. ad Corinth. interpret. servientes; p. 
101 &c. in Opusc. Acad. Vol: 1. p. 360 &e. 


| 

| 

: ILLUSTRATION 4. 
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Is. 46: 10 &ce. Rom. 4: 21, © He who hath promised, is 
able also to fulfil.” 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


| Rom. 3: 4, yeveo#w De0g aln#ns, nag dt av#poncg wevorns 
= let God be true, but every man a har. 1 Sam. 15 : 29, © The 

| unchangeable God of Israel does not deceive, or repent of any 
| thing; for he is not a man, that he could repent.” When, 
therefore, we read in the Llth verse of this same chapter, 
that God repented of his having made Saul king, we must not 
Ssuppose that he repented as man does. Neither did Moses in- 
tend to ascribe human repentance to God, Gen. 6: 6; for he 
well knew, that God is not a man hat he should he or repent. 
It therefore follows, that the anthropopathic expression repent- 
ance, like that-of anger ($ 24. Illust. 7), has a sense which is 
not unworthy of God ;—it imports, that according to the immu- 
table plan of God, persons who have reformed, are not treated 
in the same manner as before their reformation. Comp. Joel 2: 


| 
_—_ 14; with v.- 12,13. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


| ; 

z John 3: 33, #e0g aln#1g eors God is true. Tit. 1: 2, 0 ayev- 

' ons eos God who lieth not. 2 Tim. 2: 13, &4 a&norovuev, 8x86- 
| 
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yog TOTS Lever if we do not believe, he remaineth faithful. Heb. 
6: 18, «dvyatov weudeod as He0v it is imposible for God to lie. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Ex. 3: 14 —17, 718 "ER myTIg 1 am that I am. 6: 2—8, 
5711? 28 I am Jehovah, Deuf. 7: 8 &c. Mal. 3: 6, mn 8 
"125 N> I am Jehovah, I do not change. Rom. 11: 29 apera- 

pelyta T& yaprwuara xx 1 xo rov Feov God will not re- | 
pent of his gifts and calling. Heb. 6:17, To eperaderov r1s 

Bovins $t0v the immutability of the counsel] of God. James 1: 17, 

napan Y:9 vx eve xarallnyn 1 EONS anoOxuaoua with God . 
there is no variableness or shadow of turning. 

Michaelis remarks, on Ex. 3: 14—17, quoted in this illus- 


tration : that by the name 5378, as well as by that of 13577, God y 
represents himself as unchangeable, (particularly in his promis- "= 
es, his friendships and love,) as a being who will remain the same 
for ever. Comp. also Dath#, on Ex. 6: 3. 


ILLUSTRATION 8, 


 "Fhess. 5: 24. 1 Cor. 1: 9. Heb, 10:23: 


ILLUSTRATION 9, 


Compare Flatt's Detached contributions for the determina- 


tion and deduction of the idea and the principle of causality, p. 
122 &c. and Michaelis, Dogmatik, p. 164. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


« 'The veracity of God is as important to the Deist, as to 
the believer in revealed religion. For, if it were in itself pos- 
sible, and God felt disposed, he might deceive us in nature, by 
producing a constant confusion and contradiction of things, and 
by making reason mislead us ; as truly as he could in the Serip- 
tures.” - Allgemeine -Litteratar Zeitung, for 1792; p.137.”— 
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$ 27. 


Inference drawn from the, veracity of God, in favour of the truth 
of Scripture. 


If there be, (as has been proved $ 17—19,) a 
God to whom veracity belongs ($26); then we may 
receive, with perfect security, the declarations of 
the Holy Scriptures; which were either produced 
by God, and under his influence ($ 6, 9, 10, 11, 13), 
or at least were sanctioned by him ($ 9, 12, 13); and 
therefore have diyine authority ($ 11—13). We 
may of course use them, in the discussion of all doc- 
trines in general, and of that concerning the divine 
attributes 1n particular, not only to elucidate the 
dictates of our reason, or to prove the coincidence* 
of Scripture with those dictates, but in order to 
deriye Gm them direct and s80lid arguments or evi- 
dence in swupport of doctrines of which they treat. 


ILLUSTRATION, 


* 'The beautiful coincidence of the doctrines of the Bible 
concerning God, with the established conclusions of reason, as 


-appears from a comparison of the Scriptures with the religious 


opinions of those philosophers * who could not have drawn any 


"thing from the sacred volume ; should at least inspire us with re- 


Spect for this volume, the superior excellence of whose instruc- 
tions 80 far surpasses those of all other ancient writings. It 


ought to induce us to read without prejudice, and to egtimate 
without partiality, all that they contain concerning a particular 


dispensation of God; and--especially, as the superiority of the 
holy Scriptures over all other writings of antiquity, 80 well ac- 


— 


1 See Jacobi's © Dissertations on important religious subjects,”” No, XV, 
XVI. 


_—_— 
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cords with the assumption, that the knowledge of God, was in 
_ an extraordinary manner, made plainer to the sacred penmen 
than to any other persons. Compare the Dissertation entitled, 
* The natural views of God given in the Scriptures, compared 
with the revealed views of the divine Being.” "BAR 

Ewald, in his © Religionslehren der Bibel,”? remarks : *'The 
pretended revelations of other ancient nations, are not at all cal- 
culated to satisfy the spiritual necessities of well informed per- 
Sons, who are acquainted with themselves. 'To-many of- these 
necessities, they have no reference at all.—They cannot, in the 
view of reason, assume an authenticated character ; as well be- 
cause they' contain much that is manifestly fabulous, and of 
human invention 3 as because they are destitute of the positive 
evidences of a divine origin.” —* 'The writings which the chris- 
tian regards as a divine revelation, even independently of their 
divinity, contain much interesting matter, calculated to enlighten 
the understanding, and improve the heart; they contain an ele- 
vated and dignified 'Theodicea. In no other religion was every 
thing connected soclosely with God, with one God, as in the Jew- 
ish ; in no other was holiness so made the object and aim of every 
thing.—No other religion ever exhibited such striking, such un- 
deniable proof of the supernatural agency of God 3 none ever 
combined 80 closely morality with religion.” — © And the most 
refined and'enlightened person, however numerous and yarious 
his necessities, never fails to find in christianity, what is necessa- 
ry to meet all his wants. — And all this he can find no where 
else.” 


Ly 


1 In Hess? Bibliothek of sacred history, Vol. II, p. 113 &c, 
. 2 Thei] I. S. 65, 67, 232-235. and Theil II. 8, 197-200. 
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8 28. 
The umity of God. 


We can discoyer no reason for believing in the 
existence of more than one God. For, when we 
contemplate (1) the works of nature, we find that, 
80 far as our obseryation extends, they stand in 8uch 
intimate connexion with each other, that their de- 
pendance on.one Creator and Lord becomes highly 
probable (2); or if we reason from the idea of a 

oral government of the world, we cannot conceive 


.how it can be divided among a multitude of regents ; 


unless we admit that among these regents, $0 arbi- 
trarily 8upposed, there is a perfect unity of pres 
Ses, and of manner of accomplishing them (3). But 
in a matter of such importance, one which has 80 
great an influence on our exclusiye reyerence and 
respect for God (Deut. 6: 5. Mark 12: 30), we ought 
to regard the con; pg of God himself as of the 

ater consequence; because thereby our belief 
(4) of the divine unity, is 80 confirmed (5), that 
we may now,with perfect certainty, affirm that there 
is but one God. For, if the Creator and Lord of 
nature had- been produced by another being: on 
whom he is dependent, or if he formed and govern- 
ed_ this world in conjunction with another being ; 
he would certainly, as his knowledge is 80 exten- 
Sive, know something of 8uch a being. But he 
knows of none who existed before him, or was his 
superior, or who cooperated with him in the work of 
creation (6). Jehovah, the God of the Israelites, is 
the only Jehovah (Deut. 6: 4. Mark 12: 29); that 


is, Jehovah, the-Creator-and Lord of nature, is the 


only Being to whom the name Jehovah belongs 


.. (7): he cannot possess the adorable and glorious 
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— gy (22 mm) indicated by the name Je- 
ovah, in common with any other being (Is. 42: 
8); beside God (the only Governor worp duvacry) 
there is no governor; for all others are subject to 
him r@ *vg@ toy xvEwevorroy 1 Tim. 6: 15. No one, 
however distinguisghed he may be for wisdom, is 
w1se, in comparison with < the only wise ” (worp 5o- 
pp Rom. 16:27). Compared with God, there is no 
one good, ouders ayaos, er: py ets, o $80s Mark 10: 
18 (8). The excellences of every other being, com- 
pared with those of God, are as nothing ; much less 
_ any being $urpass or equal God in divine attri- 
utes. 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


« Every thing in nature proves the unity of its own adapta- 
tion, the unity of its object, and the unity of the means appoint- 
ed for that object. - There is nothing which can justify the idea 
of different systems, objects, and means. And beyond this, rea- 
S0n cannot carry the proof of the unity of God.” Platner's 
Aphorisms, Pt. I, $ 1143. edit. of 1784. (in the edit. of 1793, 
$ 959). Compare Michaelis! Dogmatik, $41. p. 176. 


ILLUSTRATION Z2. 


It has been seen above-($ 18. Illust. 1. $ 23, 24. Illust. 8), 
that when the attributes of God have been proved, even those 
things which appear to be at variance with these attributes, may 
be made to harmonize with them. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


See Flatt's Letters, © Uber den moralischen Erkenntnitz- 
grund in der Religion,” (p. 76.) © The perfect harmony be- 
tween morality and happiness, does not indeed prove an abso- 
lute numerical unity in the Author of the world ; | but it does 
prove a perfect unity of design.” 
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ILLUSTRATION 4, 


Jacobi * says, © No one has yet proved, that it is 1impossible 
that several necessary and eternal beings should possess creative 
power, and should have produced and governed this world in 
common.” But whatever want of evidence may attend the sup- 
position which reason makes : that there is only one God; Kt 
cannot be perfectly supplied in any other manner, than by the 
declarations of God himself. Hence it is not strange, that the 
unity of God should be entirely denied, or at least greatly 
adulterated,? by those nations which had not even a traditional 
knowledge of divine revelation. | 

Kant, in his work entitled, « Religion within the limits of 
mere reason,” (p. 179,) aserts that the doctrine of the unity of 
God, was not $0 very important a superiority of the Jewish re- 
ligion over the religions of other nations. In refutation of this 
assertion, it is remarked, in the dissertation in Flatt's Magazine 


_(Pt. 3, p. 131 &c., entitled, © An apology for the Mosaic Re- 


ligion,”) that the religious history of the polytheistic nations, most 
clearly proves the contrary to be true. *© Polytheism” (Ewald 
justly remarks) © has a necessary and unavoidable tendency to 
lead the human mind into other errors ; as is clearly evinced by 
the history of man. 'The idea of deity, wherever it was not 
raised to monotheism, always became more and more gross. 
One deity was conceived as differing from another z and conse- 
quently they were not all viewed as perfect patterns of every 
moral and other excellence ; some were necessarily -repre- 
sented as lacking in morality and perfection ; in short, the idea 
of God, was depressed to the level of humanity, and: was debased 


———_— — — — 


-FDissertations. on_ important subjects 1 religion, No. XVI. Vol. H.. p. 


105 &c. 


2 Compare Jacob's Dissertt, &c. Vol, 11, p. 160 &c. 


3 On the dissemination of the doctrines of the Old Testament, by tradi- 
tion, see Koppen, sup. cit, Vol, II. p, 309—321, (2d ed. p. 333-—343). 
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by human passions.” © Moreover, the principle of unity, 1s man- 
ifestly a principle which our reason approves. In every sci- 
ence, reason searches for some one fundamental principle.--She 
requires one first cause, one ideal of perfection, one supreme 
lawgiver. And whenever reason has to content herself with 
plurality, as the ultimate and absolute in any thing ; she feels 
that she has not yet attained a resting place : the innate demands 
of reason are not satisfied.”” 

The arguments by which Steger ? has attempted to. prove, 
that Moses did not teach the unity of God, admit of a satisfac- 
tory reply. See, in opposition- to them, Staudlin's Lehrbuch 
der dogmatik, p. 199 &c. and Jahn's Biblical Archaeology, Pt. 
III. S 14, where it is. proved, that Moses did not teach the ex- 
istence of merely a national God. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 


Among the texts which assert the unity of God, are the fol- 
lowing : Deut. 4 : 35, 39, 13222 119. 78 DEST RT THT 
Jehovah, he is God, and there is not another besides him. v. 39, 
Tz T'S8 nn YIRNTTR?) 2220 RY_y2 RY x aw T3317 
Jehovah, he is God, in the heavens above and upon the earth 
beneath, there is no other. Deut. 32 : 39 J*8) In YR OR 
"722 D*>8 I, I am he, and there is no God with me. Is. 44: 
6. 45:5, 6, 14, 21, 22. -46: 9:-- P8alm 86:10. John 17: 3, 
uovos eln®wos Deog the only true God. John 5: 44, naps rov 
uovov Heov from the only God. Rom. 3: 29, 30. 1 Tim. 2: 5. 
comp. James 2: 19. 1 Tim. 1: 17, por 9:9. Jude 25. and 
1 Cor. 8: 4—6, ovdzrgs Yeog ETEROS, tt un Erg—el8 Fe0s 0 TNATHO, 


1 « Religionslehre der Bibel,” Vol. I. p. 12, 13. See also Carus? U Mo- 
ral and religious philosophy,” (in his posthumous work, Vol. 7, Leipsic, 
1810, p. 263.) ; 

-2 Henke's Mag. for Religious philosophy, Vol. 4. No. 1: p;135—187.” 7 
« Developement of the opinions of Moses relative to the deities of the 
heathen.” | 
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&& 0v T& nG&vr& there is no other God but one — one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things. 

-In the work on © the Object of the Gospel and epistles of 
John,” $ 95, it is remarked, that the context of John 17: 3, and 
1 Cor. 8: 4—6, proves, that God the Father is denominated the 
only true God, in opposition to the false detttes of the heathen. 
In the first passage (v. 2) the phrase nao oogs all flesh, refers 
to this contradistinction 3 and in the second passage, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned. 


— —— 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


Is. 44: 8, Y3>">2 11% JT © There is no other Being be- 
sde myself in whom unbounded confidence can be reposed, I 
know none.” 43: 10, >& g125=8> 29> 837 128 I am he, be- 
fore me there was no God formed. 44: 24, >> mnyy mm 238 
"N82 YI8ST I25 72> BW m3 I am Jehovah who made all 
things, who stretched out the heavens by myself, who spread 
abroad the earth by myself. 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Deut. 6 : 4, T7378 531) 257238 53177 Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah. 'This is a figure of speech in which the subject 
of the proposition is repeated in the predicate, as is the case in 
John 3: 31 ;. and it may be explained by 1s. 45: 5, 6, 18. In 
these verses, the words 79 PR) 537? 28 ©I (he is called Je- 
hovah v. 1, 3, 18) am Jehovah, and there is no other Jehovah.” 
The name Jehovah, here used as the predicate of Jehovah, de- 
signates the greatness of Jehovah ; by virtue of which he is able 
to foretell and to perform such great things (v. 1—38, 7, 19— 
21), and to be the Creator of the heavens and the earth (v. 18), 


which of course belong to him alone, to the exclusion of all 


whose greatness might be compared with his. - 'The-proper 
name Jehovah, is therefore in this place synonymous with the 
appellative God ; and the words, © I am Jehovah, there js no 
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other Jehovah,” signify the same as the words (in v.'5) : © be- 
$ides me, there is no God ;” that is, no other is, what I Jehovah 
am—the character of God, which belongs to me, is ascribable 
to no-other. 
ILLUSTRATION 8. 
Compare Job 4: 18, with 15: 15.—Even spirits of the high- 
er orders are not perfectly pure. 


——>4 co 


$ 29. 


Absolute selferistence, eternity, and unmutability of God. 


As God does not derive his existence, from any 
other being, he must have © his life within himself,” 
—CONv EYEL EV ECUTO) John 5 : 26. 'This life in him- 
Self, is nothing else than his absolutely necess 
existence (1); which renders it impossible that his 
existence should terminate (2), or that his power 
Should be diminished, or any change in him occur 


(3), or that his existence s$hould have had a beg 
ning (4); in short, which renders him eternal (5 5). 


ILLUSTRATION L. 
The absolutely necessary existence of God. 


1 Tim. 6 : 16 0 yovog exwy eFarutay who alone has im- 
mortality. 'The immortality here aseribed to God exclusively, 
must be something different from that immortality which be- 
longs to all rational beings ; it must denote the-absolute neces- 
sity of his existence, such an existence as not only will never 
terminate, but which continues necessarily, and on account of 
this necessity neither had-a-begnmng nor will have-an end;;-1n 
a word, an eternal life, C@7 «wg 1 John 5: 20. 1: 2. comp. 
v. 1, John 1:1—3. Butas absolute immortality belongs to God 
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exclugively, 1t follows that the spirits whom God has created, 
are not necessariy immortal 3 but as they began to exist, 80 they 
may cease to exist, if their Creator, on whose will they are de- 
pendent, should not wish their existence to continue. 

That the word acwrs, in the phrase Gon awvog 1 John 5: 
20, refers not only to future existence or immortality, but also 
to past existence, eternal preexistence ; appears from 1 John 
1: 1, 6 m9» a@nz egx1s, which is equivalent to & «gy John 1 : 1, 
1. e. in the beginning of the world, before all creatures (John 1: 
3), from eternity (Is. 43: 13 in LXX). See the © Object of 


St. John,” p. 385. Note, p. 437 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Ps. 102: 25,27, 28, rn nx to mnY N19 50192 
: an? > T\B) throughout eternity are thy years — thou 
art (he) the same, and thy years shall not terminate. Deut. 32: 
40, 29> *>3R 7 I live foreyer. Dan, 12: 7. Rev. 10: 6, Cov 
£18 TOUG Haves Iov awmvwy living forever and eyer. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 
Ps, 102: 27, 28, xw1r Tmng Tyn MIS thou -shalt endure 
—thou art the same. This immutability of the essence and at- 
tributes of God, renders the immutability of his purposes the 


more certain ($ 26). 
© On account of the immutability and indestructibility of his 


nature, 'God is called ep#egros incorruptble, Rom. 1 : 23. 1 
Tim. 1: 17. 2's 

| ILLUSTRATION 4, 
Ps. 90: 2, > Mng bYig=ny bb from eternity to eternity 


thou art God. 
ILLUSTRATION 5. 


Rom. 1: 20, aids avrov dvvaps xa Bewrys his eternal 
power and Godhead. 


$ 30. 
Incomparable excellence or infinity of the divine attributes. 


As the highest excellences by which other beings 
are distingushed, must be regarded as nothing, i 
comparison With the divine attributes ; God is term- 
ed the incomparable One (sanctus, «yes, vip) (1); 
or he is the being whois separate from all other be- 
ings (2), and who cannot be compared to any other 
(3). This incomparable excellence, which philoso- 
phers and divines have denominated the infinity(4) 
or the boundless perfection of God (5), refers to 
his holiness (6), his justice (7), his power (8), 
and in $hort, to each divine perfection. If applied 
to his power, it is termed omnipotence (9); if to 
his knowledge, ommiscience (10).- Both are inclu- 
ded in the expression, omnipresence (11). - And on 
account of his infinite goodness, he 1s called the 


blessed God (uaxwpos feos 1 Tim. 1: 11. 6:15), 
who needs the aid of no other, because he is selfex- 
istent, (all things depending on him (12),) and the 
gum and $ubstance of all grace (na&o« xapes 1 Pet. 
5: 10), and love itself &yany 1 John 4: 8, 16 (13). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. | 
Is. 6: 3, MRS 315 WI7p WTR BiTp holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah of hosts. Ezek: 38 : 23, "nWTpHnn «I have proved 
myself the incomparable One.” Ps. 22: 4. 99: 3, 5,.9. 111: 9 
| (here the predicate RV is: placed with BI7p , as in Ps. 99 :3) 
Rev. 4: 8, «0s, «406, &yw0s xvELw0s 0 Dog © Nnavroxourue ho- 
ly, holy, holy Lord God Almighty. , 
ILLUSTBATION. 2. 
1 Tim. 6: 16, pwsg 0:xay anE00r0v, Oy ecdev ouderg aviow- 
nov, ovde Wew Foverar dwelling in inaccessible light, whom no. 
45 
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man hath seen or can see. 1 'Tim. 6: 16. ( 27p, according to its 
primitive import, as is known, signifies, © to separate a thing 
from others.”) 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Ex. 15: 11, WT m2R2 2 who is like thee, Jehovah ? Ps. 
77: 14, E1>&9 2173 >8*2 who is $0 great a God as thou God 
art ? Is. 40: 25, 9375p V8 ISR) 29907 =>8 © to whom will 
you compare me 7” whom $hall I reverhdle'; ? Saith the holy One, 
E11p . See also, on this incomparableness of God, the follow- 
ing passages: Ps. 86: 8—10. 89: 7-9. 113:5. 148: 13. 
The expression «ytornyg rov B0v Heb. 12 : 10, seems also to 
signify the superior perfections of God, in general ; as well his 
happiness as his moral perfection. Vide Comm. in loc. note n. 


| ILLUSTRATION 4. 
Ps. 145: 3, 5Rn PS 1127225 —LXN, Tys peyalwourns av- 
r0v OVx_E0TL Nnepas” his greatness 1s unsearchable—has no end. 
ILLUSTRATION 9, 


In Job 11: 7—9, the unmensity of God 1s represented-in a 
poetic manner, according to height, depth, length, and breadth.? 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


"1 Pet. 1: 15, 16, ay«0e yeveode, ore ty0 ayiog tus be ye ho- 


ly, because I am holy. As all the attributes of God, and espe- 
-cially his holiness, are distinguighed from the characteristics of 


all other beings, by their greatness-and elevation ; $0 also should 


i 


1 Michaelis has elucidated the meaning of WI Tp , in a very appropriate 
manner, by the phrase of Horace: * Nil habens simile- vel secundum,”” 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 

2 The immensity of God, is-that attribute of his greatness, which econ-. 
Sists in its sustaining no actation to any known measure or standard ;—his 
infinity signifies, that no divine perfection will admit of comparison with 
any finite excellence. See Carus? Religionsphilosophie, S. 284. 
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that people, whom he has separated from others, ( yevog exhex- 
rov, £#v0s «tov, a chosen generation, a peculiar people 1 Pet. 
2: 9), be distinguished from others by their lives and principles, 
Lev. 20: 22, 23; 80 that the people of God may be distinguished 
from others, not only by the enjoyment of the divine blessing 
(v. 24), but also by their conduct ; or that they may be a pecu- 
liar people, WY1PÞ v. 26. 
ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Is. 5: 16, npT2a 53P2 UTPT >85 God who is boly, Shall 
be sanctified in righteousness. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 


Ps. 17 : 14. comp. with v. 12, 13. Ps. 98: 1, 7p $i 
his holy arm. 1 Pet. 3: 14, 15. © Be not afraid of your ene- 
mies, but honour God $0 much, as to believe him more power- 
ful and terrible, than the most terrible enemies,” &x:aoare rov 
Heov ev Tas xxplas vuwy sanctify the Lord in your hearts. 
Luke 1: 49, e070 por peyulecc 0 Ouvarog, Kar wyrov TO Ov0- 
we avrov he that is mighty hath done wonders for me, and ven- 
erable ts his name. 

ILLUSTRATION 9, 


As God is subject to no other being, and as no being can 
be compared to him in any perfection-($- 28) ; - it follows, that 
no one can resist his supreme and all-controlling power, Is. 43: 
13. John 10: 29. Rom. 8: 31, 35 &c, 1 Cor. 15:27. And 
hence, nothing 18 1mposstble with God ; Gen. 18:14. Luke 1:37, 
Jer. 32; 27. Mark 10: 27, and he Joth whatsoever he will. Is. 


| - 46:10 &e. EI "CPN7">2) bIpn *nEY WR saying, my purpose 


Shall stand, and I will accomplish all my pleasure. Ps. 134 : 6. 
115: 3. Eph. 1: 11, nave evegyov xara Thy Poviny tov Bel 
uaros evrov working all things according to the counsel of his 
own will. And the power of God is the more unlimited, be- 
cause in the formation and government of the world, he 1s not 
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a-mere artificer, whose wishes could be controlled by the nature 
of the preexistent matter 3 but is a proper Creator, who by his 
fiat gave existence to both the matter and the form of the world. 
This boundlessness of the divine power, which makes all crea- 
tion dependant solely on the divine will, and by virtue of which 
he actually created this world by his will; is described in the 
following passages : Ps. 33: 9, comp. v. 6. Rev. 4:11. Jer. 
23: 17. 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


That God has a knowledge, not only of all thosge possible 
things which shall actually occur ($ 22. Illust. 11), but also of 
all those possible things which never did or will take place ;—or 
in other words, that God possesses scientiam mediam (scientiam 
simplicis intelligentiae), is taught by the following passages : Jer. 
38: 17—20. 1 Sam. 23: 11—13. Matth. 11: 21—23. 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 

A being is sa1d to be omnipresent, whose agency and know- 
ledge extend to every place, or are confined to no particular 
place. 'To the universal agency of God, the following passages 
refer: Amos 9:2 &c. Acts 17 : 27, 28, ov uaxoay ano £vos 
EXQOGTQU NHWOV VIGOYEL” EV AUTO Ya COpev Ka KeyOUuUeDa Kat 
£6pey he 1s not far from each one of us; for.in him we live and 


"move and have our being. And his omniscience is alluded to_ 


in Ps. 139: 6—12. Jer. 23: 23. That God is not circumscri- 
bed or limited by. place or space, is taught in 1 Kings 8 : 27, 
$3>22>27 85> bun W291 eu the heavens and the heavens 
of heavens cannot contain thee. Is. 66,: 1. John 4 : 2024. 
We however, are not able to comprehend the relation which the 


-— 8ubstance-of-God- bears to the objects which he beholds, or on 


which he exerts his agency. Nor ought we to be surprised at 
this incomprehensbility ; for we are unable to comprehend the 
mode of the presence even of a human $oul; and can only 
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infer that presence, from its agency, and the appearances man- 
ifested at a particular place ; without knowing any thing of the 
mode of that presence which belongs to the unknown substance 
of a spiritual being. Compare Michaelis Dogmatik, 4-39. p- + 
174. and Reinhard's Dogmatik, $ 36. p. 115. 


ILLUSTRATION 12, | 
All things dependent on God. 


Rom. 11: 34—36, ex a&vroy r& T&«vre to him are all things. 
Acts 17 : 24, ov npoodzopevogs rwos, wvros O00ovgs nao Conv 
X06 1v07v Xa Ta& narta he doth not need any thing, he giveth 
unto all, life and breath and all things. 

As God alone possesses an absolutely necessary existence 
($ 29. Illust. 1), it follows that the existence of all other things 
is a dependent existence ; and as there is no necessary cause of 
the existence of things, at which reason is obliged to stop, except- 
ing God ; it appears that the existence of all things depends ulti- 
mately on God, John 1:1, 2. And he is the Creator, not only of 
living creatures, but als of inanimate objects; in a word, he is the 
Creator of all things (Illust. 9). Now, the more independent 
God is, and the more unlimited his power over all things, con- 
Sidered as being his property in the strictest sense ;* the great- 
er? should be that reverence with which we should adore his 
free bounty and unmerited patience, longsuffering, and forbear- 
ance 3 1 John 4: 10, 19, avrog ngwrog 1yannyoev nuns he first 
loved us. Rom. 9 : 22, nolln uaxoodvura—niouros tT1ys Jotns 
£76 0xevy eeovs much longsuffering—the riches of his glory on 
| the vessels of mercy. On this passage, see the second Disser- 
tation on the epistles to the Col. and Phil. Note 165. 


— 


— ——_— — — 


I See Michaelis, on the doctrine of sin and the atonement, 9 5. 
2 Job 40: 3—6, 42: 6. Rom. 9: 20 &c. 3 5 24. Must. 8. 
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ILLUSTRATION 13. 


1 Pet. 5: 10, 0 90g naong xageros the God of all grace : 


- this properly stands for. 0 9:08.05 £ore neon xapes the God who 


2s all grace, Deus clementissimus, Vide Observv. ad analogiam 
et syntaxin Ebraicam, p. 234. | In the passage 1 John 4 : 16, 
the substantive &y«7y stands in place of the superlative, Deus 
longe omnium amantissimus. Vid. ibid. p. 22. 


PART 1I. 
OF CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
$ 31. 


Every thing which exists, was both as to matter and form, pro- 
duced by the will of God. 


Agreeably to the idea of the divine Being which 
has been already established ({$ 20), and which is 
now to be more particularly elucidated ; God crea- 
fed the heavens and the earth (1) 1. e. the world 
(2), or (3) the universe (4), all things visible (5) 
and invisible, animate * and inanimate (6); in other 
words, he, by an act of his will (7), brought into 
existence (8) that which had no existence, and 
which began to exist only because he willed it, or 
only in consequence of the efficiency of the divine 
will (9). The chaotic mass, also, out of which our 
earth ? was formed (10), did not exist from eterm- 
ty (11), but was created by God, was produced by 
his wall. | 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Gen. 1: 1, YI87 M8) D297 ng BY3>8. (nwy) 892 God 
created the heavens and the earth. Ps.' 121: 2. 102: 26, As 
the earth consists of land and water,* the -inspired writers, in- 
Stead of heaven and earth, use the expression, the heavens and 
the water (or sea) and the land (or earth) ; see Ps. 146 : 6. 
Acts 14: 15, 0g en04106e8 70v ovgavey #as 71v Frlaooay, Kos TAY- 


T@ T& & avroeg who made the heaven and the earth and the %ea 
and all things in them ; compare Rev. 10: 6.-14:7, Neh. 9:6. 


— —_— 


1 John 1: 4. $ 30. Must. 12. 2 Gen. 1:2. v. 3. 
3 Gen. 1: 9 &c, 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. | 
Acts 17: 24, 6 n0e10ug rov x00uev who made the world. 
© ILLUSTRATION 3, 

Col. 1: 16, r& navra ra &v T045 OUEAvOLg KaL To E776 THS 11G 
all things which are in the heavens and on the earth. Jer. 10 : 
11, 12. comp. v. 16, >>3—+23n the earth—all things. 

| ILLUSTRATION 4. | 


Heb. 2:10. 3:4, #£ ov r& navra—ds 0v I« navra—0 TE 
TAVTE KaTAOxevaAGHg, Frog he from whom are all things—by 
whom. are all things ;—he who formed all things, is God. comp. 
1 Cor. 8: 6. Rom. 11: 36. 


ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Col. 1: 16, 7& 0para xa r&« aopara things visible and things 

invisible. | 
ILLUSTRATION ©. 

John 1: 3, xops avrov eyevero ovde tv, 0 Yey0ve without him 
was nothing made which was made. 

NorTe. In the work, © Uber den Zweck Johannis,” (p. 183 
&c.), it is remarked, that the words xwges — y+yovev would be 
a 8uperfluous supplement to neavra 0 avrov eyevero, if they 
were not directed against a party of Gnostics, who regarded God 
as the creator of only the invisible world, whilst they ascribed 
the creation of the visible world (xoopog verse 10), to another 


power unacquainted with God. 
| tl; 4 
ILLUSTRATION T. 


Psalm 33 : 6, 54177 5272 by the word of Jehovah. v. 9, 
1295) RIS R977 $17). 28 RI he spake and it exited, he com- 
manded- and. it stood there. Is. 48:13, 323 OPER 28 89Þ 
13n2 when I call unto them, they stand up together. Thus, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews 11: 3, the word 872 (Gen. 1: 1) is 
explained as denoting a production by the word or will of God, 
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071pare He0v* and in Rev. 4 : 11, Ju ro Dehnun cov £406 (Ta nav- 
7), xas exrio0100v by thy will (all things) are, and were crea- 
ted, or, © in consequence of 'thy will, all things came into exis- 
tence or were created ;” the signification here given to #as, 18 
ts signification in Luke 12: 38 comp. Mark 13 : 35. James 4: 
13, onuegov xus avgroy to day or to morrow.* It is true, we 
cannot comprehend the mode of the divine agency in creation, 
or the nature of the creative will. But even the imperfect idea 
of creation, which at least excludes a preexistent matter and all 
external auxiliary means, and ascribes the incomprehensible 


work of creation to God alone, is of great importance to us. 
Compare $ 30. ust. 9, 12. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 
Heb. 11: 3, eg ro p71 £# qawouevey ta Plenopera YEYOvevanL 


S0 that the things which we see, were not formed out of any 
thing preexistent. 'The same thing 1s thus expressed in 2 Macc. 
7 : 28, && 0vx ovroOv £1047 Gev aura (tov OvErvey Kat mNY ynv) 0 


He0s. In this case, pawopere is equivalent to ovre; for as there 

existed nothing except God, which could see or know, qpavo- 

peves must signify something which was visible to kim (God), 

and consequently the sense must, be this : God did not create 

the world out of any thing. | 
See Comment. on Heb. 11: 3, Note e. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


Gen. 1: 1, © God created the heavens and the earth #n the 
beginning ;” 1. e. when he-created-the world, -there-was a be-- 
ginning made to every thing except God.? John 1: 1—3, nav- 
T& £yevero—0 yeyove all things were made—which were made. 
John 17: 5, 24, 760 Tov Tov $0040v E00L,—7E0 KATHPORIE KO0- 


” WW 
—__— — 


1 See the Comment. on Heb. 8:2, Note n, and also Schleusner's Lex. 
art. #&6, No. 12. , 


2 Comment. on Heb. 11: 3, Note d. 
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_ «ov before the world was;—before the foundation of the world. 


and Eph. 1: 4. 1 Pet. 1: 20. Ps. 90: 2. 


ILLUSTRATION IQ. 


If we suppose that the formation of the earth is represemted 
(Gen. 1: 2) as a formation out of a mass of preexistent matter, 
we must nevertheless regard this formation, not as the natural 
operation of the pfeexistent mass; on the contrary, it was the 
effect of the same creative will, or omnipotence, by which God 
had previously created the heavens and the chaotic mass out of 
which our earth was formed. Gen. 1: 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 
DYI>8 50738" and God said 3; compare with Ps. 33 : 6, 5272 | 
nm "by the word of Jehovah. 

N oTE. In the Dissertation on the © Object of the death of 
Jesus,” appended to the Comment. on Hebrews, it is said : © In 
the formation of the earth, whatever God willed, mstantly exist- 
ed just as he wished it. "The imterval between the production 
of things in the beginning of one day, and the production of oth- 
ers at the commencement of another, only facilitated to specta- 
tors (the superior $pirits), the discrimination and contemplation 
of the divine works. To these $pirits, who could not possibly 
have been Spectators of the production of their own world and 
of themselves ; the truth, that God is the author of every thing 
which exists, would be presented m the most vistble and dis- 
tinct manner, by the gradual formation of the earth before their 


_eyes.. "The earth, which they first beheld © without form and 


void,” in a short time appeared before their eyes clothed in 
magnificence. And as.it did not at once arrive at this state, 
but during successive portions of time 3 they could the more 
easlly perceive and contemplate the principal kmds of excel- 


lence which the omnipotent will of the Creator gradually be- 


stowed on this work of his ; and by comparing each successive 


a 


—_— 


1 P, 621 &c, 
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state of the earth with that which immediately preceded it, they 
could appreciate the peculiar value of every successive exertion 
of the divine will, and the suitableness of every new arrange- 


ment ; and thus become the more firmly convinced of the wis-- 


dom of all the arrangements of God in the other world,” Comp. 
$ 32. Ilust. 4. 

These remarks may serve as a refutation of the objections, 
which those who regard the Mosaic account of the creation as 
a mythological or allegorical narrative, or as a philosophical spe- 
culation, urge against the literal, historical interpretation of it. 
A collection of the principal views which have been entertained 
of the Mosaic narrative of the creation, together with the argu- 
ments for and against them, is contained in © Eichhorn's Urge- 
schichte,” edited by Gabler, with notes and an Introduction, H 
parts in 3 vols. 1790—92. compare (Bauer's) © Theology of 
the Old Testament,” Leipsic, 1796, $ 64—66. They may be 
reduced to the following : 

1. The Mosaic account of the creation is a real and true 


history, which must be interpreted im a more or less: literal 


manner. 
2. It is not a true and real history ; but 
(a) A historical fable. In refutation of this opinion, see E- 
wald's Religionslehre der Bibel, 'Vol. I. p. 147. and 
Bauer's Hebraische Mythologie, B. I. S. 67—76. 
(b) A philosophem—the reflexions of some ancient sage. 
On this view of the subject, see Ziegler's Critique on 
the dogma of creation, in Henke's Mag. Vol. IF. and 
Bauer's Hebrew Mythology, Vol. I. p. 63 &c. Stiud- 
lin's Lehrbuch der Dogmatik. 
(c) An allegory, poesy, a figurative representation. * See 
Teller's Aelteste 'Theodicee. and Ewald, ubi supra, p. 
133 &c. 
In opposition to the hypothesis of Eichhorn, (advanced in 
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Urgesch. in Repertor. for Biblical and Oriental Literature, Pt. 
4,) that the account of the creation, is a fiction of Moses, made 
for the purpose of recommending in a sensible manner, the 
Sanctification of the Sabbath or Seventh day ; we find the fol- 
lowing remarks, in the © Dissert. on the Object of the death of 
Jesus,” (p. 623. &c.) : © Such a holy fraud militates against the 
accredited authority of a divine messenger.—lt would have cast 
SUSPIicion on the authority of Moses, and could not have answer- 
ed the intended purpose-; for it was only the belief in the divine 
authority of Moses, which could, in the view of the Israelites, 
have imparted the sanction of a divine institution to the law re- 
lative to the observance of the Sabbath.” 

And in answer to the objections to the literal interpretation of 
Gen. ch. 1 : © how could the succession of day and night be 
effected, prior to the fourth day, on which the relation between 
the sun and our earth, was first established ; and how could ve- 
zetation have taken place on the third day, without the solar 
heat?” it is remarked in the same work : © It was not necessa- 
ry that the light which caused the distinction between day and 


night, should have proceeded from the sun ; — and for the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, the omnipotence of God re- 
quired not the influence of the solar rays.” 


ILLUSTRATION 11. 


- 'The remarks of Jerusalem, in his © Meditations on the prin- 
cipal truths of religion ” (Pt. I. p. 12 &c.), and those of Jaco- 
bi, in his © Miscell. Dissertations ” (Collect. 1. No. I. $ 1. No. 
Il. p. 1 &c. 26 &c.), against the eternity of the world, merit 
particular attention. We have no occasion to deny, that when 
our earth was formed, together with the rest of the universe, 
(Gen. 1: 1), though for particular reasons the whole was -2in 
72) Gen. 1:2; yet the mass forthwith received: the particular 


form and structure which is described Gen. 1: 3 &c. In other 
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words, we may well admit that the creation of the chaotic mass, 
preceded its formation into a world, by an imperceptibly brief 
Space of time. Compare Gen. 2: 1—4. Ex. 20: 11, where the 
formation of the earth and the creation of the universe are com- 
bined. With regard to God, who has happiness within himself, 
and is independent of all things without himself; it is immateri- 
al whether we date the existence of the world, earlier or later.! 
And as for the arguments derived from particular productions 
of nature, in favor of the extreme antiquity of our earth ;—they 
by no means establish the point in support of which they are 
adduced ; because neither the causes of these productions nor 
the length of time requisite for their formation, can be cer- 
tainly determined ; and the hypotheses formed on this subject, 
have no authority, being merely the conjectures of the strenu- 
ous advocates of the extreme antiquity of the earth. See Do- 
derlein's © Institutio 'Theol. Christ. $ 127. Obs. 1. and Zollner, 
in the « Berlin Monthly Magazine ” for Octob. 1787, No. 2. 
Schlegel, © On the Trinity,” Pt. I. p. 112. and Carl Ulyss. von 
Salis Marschlin's Reisen in Neapel, All. lit. Zeit. for 1795, No. 
00. p. 922. 


—O 


S 32. 


Meditate creation. 


God must also be regarded as the mediate Cre- 
ator(1) of all those things which are generated by 
others; because he created all the creatures and 
things which propagate, and he endowed them with 
the power of propagation, for the very purpose that 
they they-should bring forth © after their kmd* (2). 


——_ Y_— 


2 Jerusalem's © Meditations &c.?? Ft. II. p. 448 &c. 
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In like manner, God is, properly speaking, the source 
from which all living creatures derive the good 
OWs h the medium of their 
tellow creatures (3). For from God all creatures 
derived their powers, which were bestowed on them 
with a view (4) to their promoting the happiness 
of one another (5). 'To God, therefore, our grati- 
tude is due, for all the good which we derive from 
the powers and agency of universal nature (6). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 


Acts 17: 25, avrog d:doug nao wnv he gave life to all. v. 
28, ev eur £0pev © by him we were brought into existence—to 
him we are indebted for our being.” See Dissert. I, in Libror. 
N. T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 92; where the whole passage is 
thus rendered : * to him we are indebted for our comfortable 
existgnce (wer), for the continuance of our powers (xeyovu- 
pe#a), and even for our existence itself (£oper).” 1 Tim. 4:3 &c. 
T&v xTeouea Beov every creature of God. Matth. 6: 30. comp. 
Heb. 2: 11, &5 vos nevres all are of one. Eecl. 12: 1, q*85\2z 
thy Creator. Job 33: 4, 2nwy >8=m1 the Spirit of God made 
me. Rev. 8: 9, ro Tgerov rw xT:0uarov the third part of the 


creatures. 
ILLUSTRATION 2. 

In Gen 1: 28. 22: 11 &c. it is said, God created man and 
animals and plants, ordaining that they should perpetuate their 
Species. And in Gen. 8: 17. 9: 1, we learn, that according to 
the divine purpose, this propagation was to continue after the 
fload. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. 
Hos. 2: 21, 22. comp. Psalm 104: 27, 28. 145: 15 &c, 
\ny2 p228<NMs BYÞ JPA: MAR thou givest to them their food in 


-_ 
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its proper time. 147: 8 &c. 14. ' Job 38: 41. Jer. 5: 24. 14: 
22. Matth. 5: 45, tov 4jlcov avrov ovarelles — xa Boeyer ma- 
keth his sun arise—and $sendeth rain. 6 : 25—33. 1 Tim. 6: 
17. Acts 14: 17, ovoavo#ev Sifovg verovs Kt Kawoug KaApho- 
pogous, epuniniuv rpogpys xa EvEAAouUrys Tags KagOtcg, pov 
gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with nourishment and joy. 17: 25, 0&ovg ro neva: 'v. 28, & 
avro gouey to him we owe it, that we live in prosperity and 
gladness. see Illust. 1. 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


It seems as if God, who could certainly have created the 
world in an instant, employed a series of days in forming 'it, for 
the purpose of conveying to the angels, (who were present at 
the creation, Job 38 : 4 — 7), an ocular demonstration of the 
wisdom of his plans ; and that the narrative of it might be adapt- 
ed to our comprehension, and yet be true and convey to us dis- 


tinct and correct views of his designs. Compare $ 31. Hlust. 
10 Note. 


ILLUSTRATION D©9. 


Gen. 1: 14—17, 29 &c. 8: 22. Ps. 104: 10—24. 1 Tim. 
4: 3, Powuara &« 0 B08 EXTLOEV EG peraln ww meats which God 
created to be received. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


1 Tim. 4: 3 &c. 1 Cor. 10: 26, 30 &c. Rom. 14: 6, 

0 £6St9v, #v049) £6218, evyapeores yaup rw eu he that eateth, 

 eateth to the Lord, for he giveth thanks to God. 1: 20, Psalm 
104: 1, 33 &c. 147: 7. 


yd 33. 
Preservation of the world. 


We are the more indebted to God for the powers 
and properties of nature, and for the benefits we 
derive from them; because the world, even when 
created, cannot support itself, but is upheld by him 
who formed it 18. For the creatures could not 
continue in existence and be active, if God did 
not will their continuance in being, and their reten- 
tion of those powers by which they act. (Ps. 104: 
29. comp. { 29. Illust. 1.) The 8ame divine power 
(2) which created the universe, also upholds it (3). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 


All things belong, in the most unlimited sense, to him who 
brought them mto existence. He is Lord over the universe, in 
a Sense in which no other can be lord over any thing : Ps. 50: 
10—12, 78>21 >27 Þ the earth belongs to me and the fulness 
of it. Matth. 11: 25. Acts 17: 24, ovpavov xa&s y1$ XvEw08 UN- 
&oxwv being Lord of heaven and of earth. 1 Cor. 8 : 4—6, 
*is xvowos one Lord. 

That xvgcos is here a name of God, denoting his universal 
Lordship, is proved in the work © On the object of St. John's 
Gospel,” p. 463, from the following considerations : 1. Be- 
_cause the phrases, 4ey0pevor $08 and Yeo xa xvgtor, In V. 5, 
are evidently synonymous ; and 2. Because we find, in v. 6, 
that fog #£ ov 7& navra, and xvgos 0 OV TH nav, Are CON- 
Sidered-as two-predicates of the same import. Comp. 9 and 
ex Rom. 3: 30. Gabler, in his Theolog. Journal, proves that 
xv640g with and without the article, is used as well of God as of 


Jesus Christ. Vol. I. p. 11. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Heb. 1 : 3, compared with 11: 3. In the first passage, we 
find gegwy Ta navra Tow Pnpars T1s Ovvapews avrov gupporting 
all things with the word of his power ; and in the second, voou- 
pEv K&rmoriof at tovg awwvas Oyquare Beou we know that the 
world was formed by the word of God. In the former, the pre- ' 
Servation of the universe is ascribed to 6yua Feov* and in the 
latter, creation 1s referred to the same divine attribute. To this 
place belongs also the text, 2 Pet. 3: 5, yn «& vdarog xas fs v- 
Oerog ouvveotrwon, Toy tov Beov Aoyy the earth was produced 
by the divine will (Gen. 1: 9), out of the water (v. 2, 9); and 
in like manner was preserved by the divine will, notwithstand- 
ing the water (of the flood).” (4 signifies notwithstanding, 
in Rom. 2: 27. 4: 11. 1 Tim. 2: 15.* and thus the Hebrew 2 
is used Deut. 1: 32, 53732 and Ps. 78: 32, n&t=>22 ). 

Comp. Ps. 104: 6—9. Job 38: 10, 11;.—The word ovveorw- 
o& is used for ouveorwoa 7v, and has in this place a twofold ? 
meaning. In connexion with the first preposition e£,-it signifies 
the origin ® and production of the earth from the water ; but in 
connexion with the second preposition 9:«, it signifies the pre- 
servation * of the earth, which is also ascribed to the 4oyog #40v 
in 2 Pet. 3: 7.” 


1 Vide Dissert. De sensu vyocis TAyE6wu, Note 2. and Dissert. On the 
object of the death of Jesus, p. 526. 


2 There are other instances in which a single word has a double signi- 
fication, and though mentioned but once, stands in more than a single 
connexion: e.g. Heb. 5: 11. and Tit. 2:6, 8. See on the former, the 
Note in loc. in the + Comment. on Hebrews j?% and on the latter, ** Dis- 
zert. in Epp. Pauli minorum aliquot loca,” p., 53. ; 

3 On this signification of 0uy;GT91 pe, compare Kypke, on 2 Pet, 3: 5. 
and Schleusner's Lex. in voc, No. 4. | 


4 This is a very common ellipsis, which is derived from”a Hebrew idi- 
om, in the Observv. ad analogiam et syntaxin Ebraicam, p. 135 &c, See 
_also Dissert, II, in libror. N, T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 26. _ 


The word 0vy40771{46 likewise signifies, to preerve, it Col, 1:17, See” 


Dissert, [, in Epist, ad Coloss, Note 28. ,and Schleusner's Lex. sup, cit- 
No. , 
47 


partly of free moral agents. As the latter consti- 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Acts 17 : 25, evros d:00vg nao nvony — y, 28, xwoune#ea 
he gave breath to all — we move. Both expressions refer to 
the continuance and preservation of the natural faculties and 
powers. Compare Dissert. I, in libror. 'N. Test. aliquot loca, p. 
92. Col. 1 : 17, T& nevra ey avroy ovveornxe by him all things 
subsist, compared with Heb. 1: 3. Neh. 9: 6, =r8 mm 08 
bÞ> thou preservest them all. Gabler, in his Journal (for 
1807), shews that the pregervation and creation of the world, 
may be separated, although both are contained in the proposi- 
tion : © the entire ground of the existence of the world, is in the 
will of God.” © The same eternal and immutable act of God, 
is, by the idea of creation, referred to the origin and being of the 


| world ; and by the idea of preservation, to its continuance.” 


— On the question, whether in the preservation of the world 
we must consider God as exerting a continued and immediate 
agency ; see Reinhard's Dogmatik, $ 61. No. 2. and Schott, 
Epitom: theol. christol. dog. p. 66. Note c. 


$ 34. 


The dwine government of the world. 


The Lord of the world, also governs (1) the 
world, and overrules the yarious operations of natu- 
ral causes to the accomplishment of his purpedes 
(2). The world consists partly of mechanical, and 


tute "the t object-of creation (3), the divine 
government of the world consists in this : that God 
pays the most vigilant attention to the free actions 
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of all rational beings ($ 17), and that he governs 
the rest-of the world in a manner accordant with 


the great moral end which he has in view. {$ 18. 
Illust. 7. EST 


ILLUSTRATION I. 

Ps. 145 : 13, r235=>2 mÞ>». TmMÞ[t2 thy kingdom is an 
eternal kingdom. Ps. 66: 7, ei» inJ9232 >W) he governs by 
his power forever. 1 Tim. 1: 7, S«0Asvg rov awwyor Governor 
of the worlds. 1 Chron. 29: 11, 12. 

NorE. In the Comm. on the Hebrews (ch. 1 : 2. Note e), 
it is remarked that Peodevg rwy awwrwr cannot well signify here, 
eternal Governor ; because it would have been more natural for 
St. Paul, who places three adjectives in immediate SUCCession, 
to say «avg * and because the predicate eternal is compre- 
hended in the subsequent word ep9agros. Michaelis remarks 
that the Hebrew expression 251y among the Rabbins, common- 
ly signifies world ; and that the plural DY2>y , «coves, probably 
originated from a Rabbinical division of the world into- upper 
and lower. Introduction to N. 'T. Pt. I. p. 1378, 4th edition. 
See also Heinrich, on 1 Tim. 1: 17. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Ephes. 1: 11, evegywov navra xara& T1v Povkny Gelnuaros 
avrov. Col. 1:16, navra eg avrov exrioras, * every thing is 80 
constituted as to be, dependent on him ; all things shall accom- 
plish his will, and promote his honour (his purposes). See Dis- 
sert.” I, in epist. ad Coloss. Note 27. Et evrov is used in the 
same $sense, in Rom. 11 : 36. 1 Cor. 8: 6. Comp. Kypke on 
Luke 12: 21. Koppe on Rom. 11: 36. and Schleusner's Lex. 


voc. #s No. 24. 
"ILLUSTRATIONS: 
When it is said, that God exercises a special or particular 
providence over his rational creatures; it 1s not supposed, that 
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his knowledge of the other creatures is less perfect, or that his 
attention to them is less. This cannot be 8upposed of the om- 
niscient God, Matth. 10: 29. Luke 12: 6. But, while he treats 
rational moral] beings according to the rank which he has assign- 
ed them in the universe, that is, as beings of a nobler species, 
and who are more nearly related to himself (yevog #0v) ;* he 
also treats the lower orders of creatures, according to their re- 
spective ranks and the design of their creation. $ 18. llust. 7. 
The providence of God over all created beings and things, is 
termed providentia generalis ; that over the human family, 1s 
termed specialis ; and that over those persons who are distin- 
guished for virtue and piety, is called specialissima. See Sarto- 
r1 compend. F 125, 130. comp. Doederlin Insiitutio 'Theologj 
christiani, $ 173. Observ. 2. and Reinhard's Dogmat. $ 65. 
The idea of special, and of most special providence, dis- 
cussed in Staudlin's Dogmat. p. 218, comes near to the custo- 
mary division into ordinary and extraordinary providence. 
On the institutions of the divine providence and government, 
for the moral good of the human family ; see Reinhard's © Syst. 
der Moral,” B. IV. S. 133—218. 


Oo 


$ 35. 


I is possible that God should, by immediate interposition, - 8us- 
pend or alter the course of nature in the material world. 


In consequence of our ignorance of the interior 
of nature, we cannot determine, whether it was pos- 


-Sible-for God, without-prejudice to the freedom of 


rational beings, which he would not violate, to adopt 


I Luke 12: 7. Matth, 6: 26-—30. Acts 17: 28. 
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guch a constitution of the world at the time of 
the creation, and to establish the course of nature 
80 unalterably, that his purposes would be fully 
accomplished by the agency of mere natural cau- 
es, and in the natural course of things, without 
any interposition or immediate influence from him 
on the created world. We cannot determine, whe- 
ther it would not be an absolute impossibility, 80 to 
frame the world, that every thing at variance with 
the divine purposes and the welfare of his individu- 
al rational creatures, should be prevented, by the 
mere laws and powers of mechanical nature, with- 
out any immediate interference of the Creator ; and 
yet, that the freedom of rational creatures should 
not be infringed, amid the various consequences 
which may result from the influence of rational be- 
ings upon. nature, ' in consequence of its mere me- 
chanical powers and laws. We must at least admit, 
that in those cases in which the adaptation of the 
course of nature to the moral ends and the moral 
condition of rational beings, cannot otherwise be 
Secured, it is effected by the immediate interposi- 
tion of God(1). Nor does this admission in the 
least derogate from the honour, the power, or the 
intelligence of God. For contradictory things are 
not "5, ro to power(2). And it is by no means 
necessary, that we should regard these occasions 
for the divine interposition, as unforeseen by God. 
On the contrary, we must consider these interposi- 
tions as having been determined on from eternity 
(3). Moreover, s8uch immediate influence of God 
on the course of nature, does not suspend the-laws 
of nature, although the course of nature is altered, 
and a train of events produced, different from that 
which would have occurred, if the powers of nature 
had been left to proceed in their ordinary course. 


—» — -— — 
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For, the laws'of nature are not's0 constituted as to 


produce the same results under all circumstances. 
On the contary, they are suspended on conditions ; 


_and according as one or the other-of these condi- 


tions - occurs, different effects are produced ; yet 
all equally agreeable to the laws of nature. 'Thus, 
for example, without the least violation of the laws 
of nature, this or another yery different event may 
take place, according as this or another free agent 
exerts his influence upon nature, or exerts this or 
another kind of influence, or no influence at all (4). 


% 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


The Scriptures represent that as certain, which we have 
above proved to be not impossible. They refer the future re- 
Surrection of the dead and future retribution, to the immediate 
divine agency (of God or Christ). Phil. 3: 21, z@ra r1y evep- 
Jerav Tov Ouvao® ant avrov at VNOTAEHE EAUT) TH NUVI ACCOF- 
ding to the working, by which he is able also to subdue all things 
unto himself. Matth. 22 : 29, dvyeuey $e0v the power of God, 
16:27, pellze egyeo tut ev Ty Joty tov narpos avrov shall come 
in the glory. of his Father. John 5: 20—29. Acts-26: 8, 

See Kant's © Only possible ground of evidence for demon- 
strating the existence of God,” p. 84 &c. Compare Stiudlin's 
«Critique on the system of the christian religion,” -p. 202. 


ILLUSTRATION 2; 


It is very possible, that God would have been obliged tg 
bind the, various operations of natural causes to such laws as 
would have infringed the freedom of rational beings, and thus 


-have-counteracted. his ow1r purpose 3 + or- if -he did - choose- to 


do this, it is possible-that the course of nature would have miſi- 
tated against his other purposes, unless prevented by his imme- 
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diate agency. But the inscrutable God may also have had 
other reasons why he chose not to exclude himself entirelyfrom 
all immediate connexion with his world ; and perhaps would 
not create-a world which should be governed by an'everlasting 
mechanism. Compare James Foster's Meditations on the prin- 
cipal doctrines of natural religion, Chap. 7. vol. I. p. 302 &ec. 
Rehkopf's Elements of practical christian theology, $ 227T, p. 
359, Miiller's New View. of christian doctrines, p. 106 &c. 
« Bibliothek von Anzeigen kleiner akademischer- Schriften,” 
Vol. II. part 3. p. 13. * Summary view of the principal doc- 
trines of religion, in aphorisms,” 1791, $ 167. © Paul; or a 


vindication of the apostles of Jesus &c.” by Hildebrand, Pt. L 
p. 250 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 
Compare Koppen's work, Pt. I. p. 46 (2d ed. p. 56). 
ILLUSTRATION 4. | 


Just as free creatures, without the least-violation of the-laws 
of nature, very frequently change the natural train of events; 
50 also can God, in perfect accordance with the laws of nature, 
either- himself exert an influence on the created world, or he 
may commission other spirits, such as angels * to exert their 


A — 


1 «© No one (says Kant) can be $0 inflated with a sense of his own dis- 
cernment, as to undertake to decide, whether that wonderful preserva- 
tion of the various species in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, in which 
every new plant or animal generated, possesses the entire perfection of 
structure of its original ; and (in the vegetable kingdom)-allthe delicate 
beauties of colour ; s0 that each species of plants, at the return of every ' 
. Spring, is reinstated in all its unabated excellence, its seeds being protec- 
ted from the destructive influence of disorganizing nature, during the un-' 
favourable weather of fall and winter ;z--no one, I say, can determine, 
whether this is produced by the mere influence of natural causes, or whe- 
ther it does not rather in every. instance require the immediate influence 
of the Creator.”  Religionslebre, S,-115: | 


2 Acts 12: 711. 5: 19, 20. 
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agency ;z- and thus cause effects to be produced which would 
never have been produced without this immediate or mediate 
interference of God, and- effects which shall draw after them 
other effects, and greatly change the course of things in the 
world. For if we were to suppose it to be a law of nature, that 
God can never exert an immediate influence on the world, and 
that creatures are the only agents in this world ; we should 
without any reason, take precisely that for granted, which is yet 
to be determined in this investigation. See Koppen sup. cit. p. 
140 (2d ed. p. 200), and © A supplement to the Letters on the 
present state of christianity,” by A. J. Roustan, p. 81 &c. On 
the immediate working of God upon nature, see also Vogel's 
* Faith and hope,” in his Letters to Selmar and Eliza, Vol. I. 
Letter 9. 

NorTs. The literal, historical interpretation of the narrative 
of the liberation of Peter by the angel, is vindicated 1n Dissert. 
H, in hbrorum N. F. histor. aliquot loca, p. 84 &c. againstt he 
explanation from natural causes, in Eichhorn's Allgem. Biblioth. 
der biblischen Litteratur, Vol. HI. p. 381 &c.! 


$ 36. 


The reality of the immediate operation of God on the course of 
nature, ts proved by the miracles recorded mm the Scriptures. 


That we not only have no reason to regard the 
immediate agency of God on the created world. as 
improbable, Þut have proof of the reality of 8uch 
agency,-is-evident (1) from that train-of extraor-. 


1 See also Eck's explanation of the N, T. miracles from natural causes; 
Bauer*s Hebrew mythology of the Old and New Testaments ; and Hein- 
rich's Acta apostolorum, Pt. II. Excurs. V. p. 359—362. 
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dinary events termed miracles. For, these mira- 
cles, if we regard them not separately, but in con- 
nexion with other events ($ 8. Illust. 4), were evi- 
dently performed for a specific purpose, viz. to es- 
tablish the authority of Jesus ; and to this purpose, 
notwithstanding the variety of their nature, they all 
harmoniously tend. They must therefore be ascri- 
bed to some rational cause; and as they evidently 
transcend the power of man, their Author must 
be 8uperhuman. These miracles the Scriptures ex- 
pressly (2) ascribe to God (3). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 
The reality of immediate divine agency. 

Luke 1: 35—37, duvaus vyorou—o0ux Hdluvarov TKXOK TOY 
Hep Te&v nun the power of the Highest—nothing 1s 1mpossible 
with God. Eph. 1: 19, 20, evegyeca Tov xgarovg 71s 10xvog au- 
OV, 1jv EVEOY GEV Ev TY Xpeotrm EYELOHRS RUTOV Ex vexpwan the en- 
ergy of bis mighty power, which he exerted on Christ when he 
raised him from the dead. Acts'10 : 38, eypecev avrov 0 #08 
TVEUUGTE Hat Ovvapes God anointed him with the Spirit and 
with power. John 11: 41 &ec, Jesus represented the miracle of 
the resuscitation of Lazarus as the effect »f God's hearing his 
prayer, and of course as the act of God. John 5: 17, 0 nerng 
pou Epyateras, xgyw eoyatout © as my Father performed mira- 
cles on the Sabbath day, so do I also.”* John 11: 25 &c. Acts 
4:.9 &e. (comp. F 44. Illust. 6. $ 82. Illast. 10). 1 Cot. 12: 
7—11, To&vra& Tavra Evepyes T0 EV Ka TO avro nvevua all these 
things are wrought by that one and the same Spirit. Compare 
S$'8, 10. 


——_—_— 
_ 


L See on this passage, the work + On the object of the Gospel of St. 
John, p. 196. 
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Those who ascribe these miracles to recondite natural cau- 
Ses, and allege that these causes were provided (preformed) at 
the time of the creation ; as8ume gratuitously the existence of 
causes, which can neither be proved from experience, nor ren- 
dered probable by any other reasoning (a priori, $ 35). On 
the contrary, a preformation of natural causes ſor those miracles, 
1s rendered improbable by the great diversity of their nature, be- 
ing not confined either to particular persons and places, or to 
particular and specific modes of operation. Had they been per- 
formed only on particular persons and at particular places, we 
might possibly suppose, that the efficient cause of the phenome- 
na, foreseen and foretold by a worker of miracles, lay in the ori- 
ginal constitution of nature ; or if these extraordinary effects had 
been of one or only a few specific kinds, we might possibly re- 
zard natural causes as adequate to their production. But as 
they were of s0 many various kinds, and were performed with- 


_ out thel east restriction of any sort,-even on the most unexpect- 


ed and accidental occasions, neither of the above suppositions 


__.s admissible. Compare F 8. Illust. 3, 4. $ 21. Hust. 5. © Tu- 


bingen Gelehrter Anzeigen, 1789, p. 772 &c. Compare Eber- 
hard's Spirit of primitive christianity, Vol. III. p. 153 &c. with 
Bonnet's 'Theory of the preformation of miracles. 


4 ILLUSTRATION Z. 


- 


Miracles were ascribed to the agency of God. 


This was done by the explicit declarations of the persons by 
whom the miracles were performed. On some occasions also 
God himself, the proper Author of these miracles, (or at least, 
a_Superior being who acted by the command of God, $ 35. 11- 
hust. 4;)-manifested his presence, without the intervention of any 
human voice. John 1: 32 &c. 5: 37. Matth. 3: 16 &e. 17: 5. 
Acts 9: 3—7. 26: 13—16. Luke 1: 11 &e. 26 &e. Acts 12: 
7. But the inward feeling which convinced the divine messen- 
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gers of the reality of an extraordinary influence of God on their 
8ouls, was confirmed and proved by such outward acts, as could 
not have been the mere figment of imagination, nor the effect of 
mere human volition. So also, in those cases in which the evi- 
dence of the presence of God or of an angel was perceived 
through the medium of the senses, the reality of that presence 
was confirmed by the connexion of those appearances with oth- 
er incidents, which were either interwoven with the public life 
of the person concerned (John 1: 51) ;! or were connected im- 
mediately with those appearances themselves, (as, for example, 
Acts 9: 8—18, Luke 1: 13, 24, 36, 39 &c. 2: 12, 18. Acts 
12: 7 &c.); or at least, were always of such a nature that they 
could not have been the effect-of mere imagination, or the re- 
sult of human knowledge or power. In like manner, we must 
ascribe to God those extraordinary phenomena which a divine 
messenger had not been particularly expected or requested to 
perform, but which, ſrom their nature, relate to a person or 
transaction, in regard to which we have reason, from a prior de- 
claration substantiated by miracles, to expect a special agency 
and an extraordinary assistance of God. Examples of such ex- 
traordinary incidents, which had not been predicted by any di- 
vine messenger, are found in Matth. 27: 50—53. 1 Sam. 5: 6. 
2 Sam. 6:7. The miracles mentioned in the first passage, and 
which occurred immediately after the death of Jesus, although 
| they had not been foretold, are with propriety regarded, not as 
accidental occurrences, but as effects produced by divine-power, 
for the purpose of authenticating the divinity of Christ's paission 


GC 


1 « The open heaven and the ascending and descending,"” i. e. the mi- 
nistry ** of angels,” denoted the visible evidence of the greatness of Jesus, 
or that Series of miracles the performance of which he shortly after com- 
menced. © In” this pasxage, Jesus had before his eye the miracle of the © 
opening of the heavens (Matth, 3: 16), and the ministry of angels (4: 11), 
both of which had already taken place. See Dissert. I, in librorum N, T, 
histor. aliquot loca, p. 81 &c, 
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and doctrines; because this mission and these doctrines had 
been before authenticated by 80 many other miracles to which 
Jesus himself had appealed. John 10: 36, 37. So also the ca- 
lamitous occurrences recorded 1 Sam.'6: 7, and 2 Sam. 6: 7, 
may justly be regarded as intentional acts of God ; because they 
followed the transgression of a law of Moses (Num. 4:17—20), 
the divinity of whose missign and legislation had been proved 
by many miracles, Deut. 34: 10 &c. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


The view of miracles,! given in this $, is not applicable to all 
Supernatural phenomena ; but only to those which are to be re- 
garded as indications and proofs of the reality of that, internal 
divine influence which particular persons, such as Jesus and his 
apostles, profess to have experienced. It cannot be denied that 
God can, in a supernatural manner, not only awaken certain 
ideas in the minds of individuals, but also produce at the same 
time a firm conviction of the supernatural and divine origin of 
these ideas (F 7. Iust. 1).2 But of the reality of such opera- 
tions on the minds of individuals, others cannot be convinced, 
unless a persuasion of their reality 1s produced in their own 
minds by a similar supernatural divine influence, or unless. the 
pretensions of the individuals to a supernatural influence, is sub- 
Stantiated by outward facts which are learned in the ordinary 
way, 1. e. by experience or history, and which can be viewed 
as conclusive evidence of the truth of those professions. Now, 


” _ 


1 For different explanations of the nature of miracles, see Ammon's Com- 
mentatio de notione miraculi (Nov. Opusc. Theol. Gottingen, 1803, No. 
VIII, IX); his Dissertations elucidating the science of practical theology, 
Vol. I. No. 2.  Staudlin's Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 5 36. Suskind on the 
nature. and possibility of miracles, Mag. fur christlichen Dog. und Moral, 
St. INI. No.2, | 

2 See Schmidt's Moral Philosophy, p. 99 &c. (2d ed. p. 102), Kaut's 
Religionslehre, p: 218, 142, 188. 
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if persons whose character gives them the strongest claims to 
credibility ($ 7), profess that the same divine Being to whom 
they attributed their doctrines ($ 6, 9), excited in them also the 
expectation of such miraculous phenomena in the material world 
($ 8. Nlust. 8. $ 10. Nlust. 26), phenomena the production of 
which the concurrent testimony of all past ages pronounces to 
have surpassed the ability of the ablest and most distinguished 
men, and which the experience of our own age proves to be 
beyond the power of any person living z and if the confident ex- 
pectations of these men, which led them to announce and pre- 
dict these extraordinary phenomena ($ 8), (however strange it 
may appear,) were actually followed ($ 5), and beyond all sus- 
picion of deception ($ 8. Illust. 4), by the occurrence of those 
very phenomena, and this not only in one or in several instan- 
ces, but in every instance and uniformly and without fail ($ 8. 
Ilust. 6); would it not betray an unreasonable obstinacy,; if, in 
defiance of all these facts, we should  $till doubt -the-correctness 
of these men's conviction of the divine origin of their doctrines, 
and especially since we are compelled to admit the possibility 
of such a conviction ? To others,*to whom this inward convie- 
tion could not be communicated, the truth and certainty of that - 
personal consciousness from which Jesus and his apostles deri- 
ved their conviction of the divine origin of their doctrines, are 
adequately proved by those miracles which moxt visibly and in- 
variably followed the declaration of these persons that they had 
an internal intimation and an expectation of them (Tore I 38). 
Whenever the Spirit of God, acting through his messengers, 
produced visible effects (Acts 10: 38. Matth. 10: 28. compare 
$ 82), which, according to the experience of all ages, no other 


persons could produce ; that Spirit, though himself invisible, _-- 


gave a demonstration that he really exerted an influence upon 
those his messengers who ascribed their doctrines to him (John 
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"8: 34. Luke 4: 14), and proved-that those doctrines, as well as 
the visible miraculous works, originated from himself, and were 
therefore true, because he, the Instructor of mankind - by his 
divine messengers, is true.” Nor should our inability to discri- 
minate. between absolute and relative miracles, involve us in 
doubt respecting the object of them.? Whether these miracles 
were of an absolute or: relative kind, is a matter of no impor- 
tance here; for in either case, it is certain that their avowed 
(and not merely afterwards conjectured) object,? as stated by 
the persons themselves who wrought the miracles, was, to evince 
the truth of their conviction and profession of the inward influ- 
ence of God upon their souls. Jesus and his apostles most cer- 
tainly could not have accomplished this object, by the perform- 
ance of numerous and various miracles, which always followed 
when they expected them, and which could not have been the 
result of chance ;* unless either natural talents superior to those 
of all-other men had been given them, or a superior (a superhu- 


man) being produced these miracles through their instrumen- 
tality. Now, if it was the Lord of nature himself, (and the 
zreat variety of the miracles of Jesus and his apostles, most na- 


_— — — ——— 
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11 John5:6. Inthe work on the Object of John, p. 227, the words 
#06 T0 nveuua —alnFec are explained thus: © The Spirit, or the 
gift of working miracles, which was promised by Jesus for the confirma- 
tion of faith in him (John 6: 38. 14: 12), and which still continues since 
his exaltation, proves the fact that the Spirit is true, ainFuQa i. q- an - 
#ns,) that Spirit which since the exaltation of Jesus, promulgates the 
doctrine that Jesus-is the Son of God.” _The miracles of the Spirit testi- 
fy to the truth of his doctrines. By Tvevuc, in the first clause, some in- 
terpreters (such as Grotius and Gabler) understand the miracles of Christ ; 
others, the religious views and feelings of christians, which are the effects 
of christian doctrines; Knapp includes in the testimony of the Spirit, all 
the evidences for the divinity of the person and doctrines of Jesus, in gen- 
eral : his miracles, his resurrection, and the internal excellence of his doc- 
trines. See Lofler's Comment.” Theolog, Paulus? Introd. to New Test. 


p. 144. 
2 Schmidt, sup, cit. p. 108. 3 5 8, Illust. 1, 2,6. $ 10, 19. 
4 5 8, Ilust. 6. 
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turally leads-us to the ornipotence of the God of nature as their 
cause,) who in fact produced these phenomena, so that they 
were absolute miracles, wrought immediately by God himself; . 
then God, by his immediate agency, did promote the purposes 
of those who instrumentally wrought the miracles; and the mi- 
racles actually evince, what they profess, that he exerted an in- 
ward influence on their souls, to prove which, was, according to 
their declaration, the real object of those miracles. But if we 
regard these miracles as relative, then they must either have 
been performed by a spirit of a higher rank, acting by divine 
command,* or by the extraordinary natural talents of Jesus and 
his apostles. If the former was the case, then God did actual- 
ly confirm what Jesus and his apostles wished to prove by those 
miracles, namely, that their souls were under the influence and 
agency of God. For it is one and the same thing, whether this 
declaration be confirmed immediately by God, or mediately by a 
Super1or Spirit acting under him. "Thus, for example, the declara-- 
tion of God that Jesus is the Messiah, is just as valid when made 
through the instrumentality of angels (Luke 2: 9—14. 1: 30— 
33), as wheh given immediately by himself (Matth. 3: 17.” 17: 
5. comp. John 5: 37. 2 Pet. 1: 17).—lf the latter be the case, 
if the miracles were wrought by the extraordinary natural pow- 
ers of Jesus and his apostles, which is in the highest degree im- 
probable (Illust. 1) ; even on this very improbable supposition, 
the affirmation is not invalidated, that the object of the Author 
of nature in originally bestowing on them the extraordinary tal- 
lents by which they wrought these miracles, was the same' as 
that which they themselves wished to accomplish by them.* 
For, as the character of the miracles which Jesus wrought, cor- 
responded: so perfectly with the doctrines which he wished-to 
confirm by them ; we should be obliged to admit, that the Au- 


PR — 


1 5 8. Illust. 7. 2 5 8. Nlast. 1, 2, 6. 
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thor of nature intended to substantiate the doctrines of Jesus ; 
and that he had no other object in view, as he gave Jesus abili- 
ty to perform precisely such miracles, and only such, as corre- 
Sponded perfectly with the doctrines he taught. Moreover, as 
those miracles recorded in the New Testament, which were 
performed by other persons beside Jesus, such as those wrought 
by his apostles and by his seventy disciples (Luke 10: 17), and 
even by those who were not professed disciples of Jesus !—as 
all these miracles unitedly tend to support the authority of Je- 
Sus,? or that of his apostles * which depended on his j* it neces- 
Sarily follows, that we must believe that the object of these mi- 
racles was, to establish the authority of Jesus and his apostles, 
| even if we adopt the supposition, that they were performed by 
[| virtue of some natural powers to work miracles. And why 
L/ should it be supposed, that the Author of nature, in bestowing on 
j these persons the power of working miracles, had any other ob- 
[ Ject in view, than that which Jesus had when he wrought them, 
and which he openly avowed, namely, to establish his doctrines 
| and authority? For the miracles of all these different persons 
i harmonized most perfectly, for the accomplishment of this same 
purpose 3 nay, their nature was such, that they were confined 
to this single purpose.? "Thus, for example, Paul could not use 
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1 Mark 9: 38. Matth. 7: 22. | 
2 Mark 6: 7, he gave them power over unclean spirits. Acts 3: 16. 4: 7 
. — 10, 30. Luke 10: 17. Mark 9: 38. Matth. 7: 22. 

3 Comp, the Dissertation + Von der Geistes Gaben der Korinthischen 
Christen, Neues Repert. Th. III. S. 346. See als supra, $ 10, Illust. ,27. 


| 4 John 13: 20. 14: 13, 14. 15:4,7, Acts 3: 12—16. 2 Cor. 4:5. $f 
[! 9, 10. 
W: 5 Mark 9: 39. 1 Cor. 12: 3, In the © Dissert. on the epistles to the Co- 


_rinthians,” this-passage is thus explained : no one who speaks in a strange 
| language (ev nvevuars Feovu), can detract from Jesns 5-and no-one that 
speaks in a $trange language, can praise Jesus, unless by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Opusc, Academ. Vol. II. p. 319. The miraculous gift of 
"_— in strange languages, could therefore be used only in honour of 
eSUs, 
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his miraculous powers in vindication of his Pharisaic principles, 
and in opposition to christianity (Gal. 1: 14, 23) ;, but was then 
only enabled to exert them, when he wished to use them in con- 
firmation of the authority and doctrines of Jesus; for while he 
was yet persecuting Jesus and his followers, he wrought no mira- 
cles, but assailed them only with imprisonment and punishments. 
But although this latter hypothesis, improbable as it is, would 
not militate against the authority of Jesus and his apostles, till 
the supernatural interſerence of God with the ordinary course of 
nature, can be proved only by those miracles, which were either 
absolute in their nature, or relative of the first class, that is, 8uch 


as were wrought by a spirit of a higher order acting by com- 
mand of God. 


$ 37. 


The possibility of other supernatural operations of God in the 
| world, beside miracles. 


Tf it be a fact, that God exerts a supernatural 
agency in the world, then it is possible, that some 
DRPOoameria are produced by his agency, which can- 
not with propnety be denominated miracles (1); 
_ either because there is nothing strange (2) about 
them, or because we have no express declaration 
from God, to assure us that such is their nature (3). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


We sometimes meet with occurrences of an extraordina 
nature which excite admiration, and yet, as they can be explain- 
ed in different ways, and as we cannot ascertain to a certainty 


the agent by which they are produced, they are not valid proofs 
| 49 
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or indications of a- particular divine influence, like the proofs 
from. miracles (nee John 6: 25, 30, 2 Cor. 12: 12. | Mark 
16: 20, 17). And when any phenomenon. is not intended to 
Substantiate (F 8, 10) the declarations of some divine messen- 
ger, who. professes to have ah invisible influence of God upan 
his soul ($ 6), but is produced merely that it may exist; it is 
neither important ($ 39)-nor necessary, that we should be able 
to distinguish the ordinary from the extraordinary providence of 
ILLUSTRATION: 2. 

We can easily, imagine. that in particular eircumstances of 
time. and place, the agency of some natural cause or causes, un- 
known to us, may render the occurrence of a certain event, 
which has nothing extraordinary in itself, impossible ; unless the 
immediate agency of God is exerted. Moreover, there actu- 
ally are some instances of the supernatural agency of God (the 
influences of grace), the supernatural origin of which cannot be 
discovered from their own nature, but must be learned exclu- 
Sively. from the declarations of God himself ($ 115). But as 
these divine influences. are distinguished by nothing extraordina- 
ry to excite our astonisghment,* and as they make no deep im- 
pression on. our senses ;? they do not point. us distinctly to the 
Superior cause whence they. originate : and they are according- 
ly no. evidence of the extraordinary agency of God (Uust, 1). 


ILLUSTRATION 3, 

Extraordinary occurrences, especially solitary ones ($ 8. Il- 
lust. 8), which we are unable to explain by the laws of nature 
known to us, may have been occasioned, by the intervention of 
a cireumstance which escaped our notice, or may. be the natu- 
ral effect of some cause with which we are unacquainted. - 


I-Comp. © Dissert. de efficientia Spiritfis Sancti, in mentibus humanis,”” 


$ 20, 
2 $5, Illust, 6. $ 8. Illust. 4, 6. 


$38. 
To believe the possibility of a supernatural agency of God in the 


world, tis important m reference to prayer. 


We must admit, that God can exert a supernatu- 
ral influence on the course of things in the world, 
or we cannot discharge the duty of prayer (1) with 
perseverance and without any discouraging reflec- 
tions. For, although prayer is prescribed for the 
benefit of men (2), and not for the sake of God 
GY 6: 8) ; $till even the moral benefit of prayer 

3) cannot he attained by us, unless we pray with 
earnestness and feryour. But this fervour in prayer 
will unavoidably subside (4), unless we are convin- 
ced that God now regards our prayers, or that he 
did regard them in the primitive construction of the 


world (5). Now, no firm conviction of this kind 

will be possible, if we suppose, what cannot be pro- 

ved, either that God cannot any longer exert an in- 

fluence on the created wofld, or that he very rarely 

does 80, and only in case he finds miracles necessa- 

ry (S 36, 37. Illust. 1). For, as the natural course 
in 


_ of things in the world very much depends on the 
free actions of beings ($ 35. Illust. 4) who are net- 
ther acquainted with our circumstances nor COn- 
_cerned about them; as it depends on the agency of 
beings whose actions God has determined to leave 
free, and not to confine by irresistible laws [Y 35. 
Illust. 2); our prayers would constantly be disturb- 
ed by the apprehension, that the course of nature 
might not coincide with our wishes or subserve our 
| interest; and our hope, that God himself would aid 
us, would eyer be a doubtful one; inasmuch as he 
would be bound by an immutable law not to change 
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the natural . course of things, even in those cases 
where it militated against our interest and our wish- 
es (James 1: 6). If it were the first and supreme 
object of God, even at the time of creation, to leave 
the created world to its own course ; we $hould 
have reason to fear, that this fixed purpose of his 
would not suffer him to regard our prayers and pro- 
vide for our happiness. But if God can act freely, 
and to any extent, in and upon the created world 
(6); then we may confidently hope that, in every 
instance, let the natural course of things be what it 
may, God will not suffer any thing to befal us (7), 
but what is, accorUing to his infallible judgment, 
best calculated to promote or interest, nothing but 
what will correspond with the desires uttered to 


him in our prayers, or at least with the purport of 


Such prayers as are well pleasing in his sight (8). 


ILLUSTRATION I]. « 


Luke 18: 1—8. Ps. 50: 15. Philip. 4 : 6. comp. Rom. 
15: 30—32. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Compare the Programm of Nitzsch, (at Wittenberg,) on the 
Manner in which Jesus enforced the duty of prayer, p. 18, 38. 


w_ | ILLUSTRATION 3. 


The advantages of prayer. 

Michaelis, in his System of practical divinity (Pt. I. p.-222), 
Specifies the following benefits of prayer : © It imparts a sensi- 
ble form (a visible reality) to our abstract and theoretical faith, 
and thus renders it a better shield against the assaults of vice, 
which comes armed with the powers of sense :—lt renders us 
familiar with things invisible :—It makes us recollect the invisi- 
ble God, more frequently, amid our ordinary avocations :—lt 
makes us afraid of transgressing the divine laws, and causes 
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shame before God for our past sins :=And,- lastly, it awakens 
a hvely feeling of gratitude to God.” Nitzsch, in his programm 
( p- 8), remarks thus : © 'The desire of divine - aid, which 18 
brought into action in prayer, awakens in us a more vivid idea 
of God and of his attributes, and especially it excites a feeling 
of our dependance on him, as our Lord and Judge, and as the 
Author of our happiness ; and thus in many respects contributes 
to improve our hearts and spread tranquillity through our souls.” 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


The ground of earnestness un prayer. 


Nitzsch, in the above cited programm (p. 37 &c.), remarks : 
« If, agreeably to the purpose of God, prayer is nothing more 
than a religious exercise for the promotion of practical piety ; 
Still, as he commands us to pray to. him, he must wish us to be- 
lieve that he regards our prayers. For, the fervour of our 
prayer would necessarily and instantly subside, if whilst we were 
engaged in earnest supplication, the thought should arise, * God 
does indeed command me to pray, but this prayer will not se- 
cure to me a $ingle blessing which he would not have given me 
without it.” 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 


Luke 11: 8, 9, erect, xa: 0099 ora vu ask and it hall 
be given to you. 1 Pet. 3: 12, T& wra xvgrov £48 Jenow Hirata 
the ears of the Lord are attentive to the prayer of the right- . 
eous. compare Psalm 24 : 16, 18. 145 : 18 &e, 7:51? 2315p 
W8)p=>2> Jehovah is near to all who call upon him. * 


ILLUSTRATION 6. 


Mark 14: 36, aff« 0 naryp, navre dvvara 004 Abba, Fa- 
ther, all things are possible to thee. Ps. 86: 6—=10. © 


ILLUSTRATION 7. 


Rom. 8: 28 &c, Tots ayanac rov FE0v, NHvTH CUVEDYEL ELG 
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70 ayxa«#ov to those who love God, all things work together for 
good. v. 31 &c. 1 Pet. 5: 7. Heb. 13: 5, 6. 


ILLUSTRATION BS. 


The proper nature of prayer. 

The nature of that confidence in God which we are to man- 
ifest in our prayers, requires that we should regard God's views 
and designs as the wisest and best, and that our prayers for all 
those things which it is lawful for us to ask of God, such as the 
Supply of our bodily necessities,* but which have no necessary 
influence on our moral improvement,? should never be absolute 
and unconditional ; but we should pray that God would bestow 
them, if in his wisdom he $ees them to he good for us ;* for of- 
ten the things which we desire as blessings, would, if bestowed, 
prove a curse.* © Germanus * Christi discipulus in eo genere 
precationis, quo certa hujus vitae commoda expetit, mala depre- 
catur, ipsi Deo, quod sibi conveniat decernendum relinquet ; ea 
vero bona, quorum nobis spem certam fecit Christus, (e.g: 
Tveuuc a&ywov Luke 11: 13,) ita Deum rogabit ut nihil intermit- 
tat eorum, quae ab ipso fieri oporteat ad impetrandum auxihum 
divinum.”* Very different was the case with those who wrought 
miracles, and whose prayers were followed by the extraordina- 
ry events which they expected.” For in them God himself ex- 


—_— 


1 Matth. G: 11. 24: 20. Phil. 4: 6. 1 Pet. 5: 7. 2 Luke 11: 13. 

3-Matth. 26: 39. Gen. 1: 10. 15: 32. 

4 2 Cor. 12: U. compare Michaelis' Dogmat. p. 668. 

> Nitzsch, Programm, p. 48, | | 

6 ſi. e. A genuine disciple of Christ, when supplicating for particular 
temporal blessings, or praying to be shielded from temporal evils, will 


leave it to God to decide what things are best for him; but when pray- 
ing for such blessings as Christ has assured us will be granted, (e. g. the 


Holy Spirit, Luke 11: 13,) he will $0 pray as not to neglect any means 
necessary for obtaining the divine assistance. S.] 

7 John 11: 42. 14: 12—14 (comp. Dissert, II, in libros N, T. historicos, 
p. 54. Opusc. Acad. Vol. III. p. 153). Acts 8: 15—17, 28:8. 9: 40 (com- 
pare James 5: 15 &c.). *© 


. 
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cited the assurance (Torw), that precisely those miracles for 
which they prayed, were agreeable to his will. Jores in this 
passage, signifies an antecedent conviction that an extraordina- 
ry occurrence, which was yet invisible and only anticipated, 
would actually take: place, when desired or prayed for by the 
worker of miracles. I:orig expresses the 'generic idea, in- 
cluding x«gouara icparoy gifts of healing, and evegynuara fu- 
vauecy the exercise of miraculous powers v. 9, 10.7? But this 
Special assurance (7:07), which those who wrought miracles 
must have possessed, if the extraordinary effects produced: by 
them are to be regarded as real miracles ($ 36. Illust. 3), is not 
given to us. Noris it necessary it should be; for, the general 
behef of a divine providence which takes charge of all our in- 
terests and necessities, is amply sufficient for us.* 


Note on this paragraph. 

In the annunciation of his © Elementary Course &c,” given 
by the author, in the 'Tubing. gel. Anz. (sp. cit.), is the fo- 
lowing further exposition of his views : © the author does not 
believe, that his view of the doctrine of divine providence tends 
to encourage the expectations of those who regard the faith of 
miracles as continuing through every age of the church, and as 
being attainable at any time by real christians.— If we are con- 
vinced, that God is not confined” to the ordinary course of na- 
ture ($ 35, 36. HWhust. 1), that whenever 1t is necessary to the 


—_— 
em 


I Mark 11: 22 —24, 1 Cor. 12: 9, 


2 «« On others, the same Spirit bestows faith ; some are taught by the 
ame Spirit, to perform miraculous cures, and others, to perform other mi- 
racles.” To the other spiritual gifts mentioned in this chapter, Aoyog 00- 
Pas, yymoeug, NAOQHTEH, Yevy yAuoooov, this TOTS was not re- 
quired; for the individual was already conscious of the possession of these 
gifts, at the time of using them, . This explanation. of. TeoTeg, is found in 
the Neuem Repert. Vol. III. p. 322. See in this connexion, Matth. 17: 20. 
21: 21. 


3 See Tiibing. gel. Anzeig. for 1793, p. 372: &c. 
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attainment of his purpose, he can exert his personal agency for 
its accomplisghment ($ 37), and is never obliged to sacrifice our 
best interests to the irmutability-of nature's laws ($ 38) ; then 
we can with"the greater propriety regard every event which God 
suffers to occur in the natural course of things, as accordant 
with his benevolent intentions ($ 39). Hence, as we admit that 
God can interfere with the course of nature, we shall be the more 
contented with the course of nature as it is, and feel less need 
of the extraordinary interposition of God. For, the composure 
of our minds does not require an actual change in the course of 
things in every particular instance, but only the possibility of 
such change ($ 37), and an expectation that such change will 
be made, whenever a case shall occur in which our interest shall, 
in the judgment of God, render such change necessary. But, 
to undertake to determine the particular cases in which such in- 
terſerence 1s necessary, would be laying claim to the possession 
of the faith of miracles. Whoever confides in the omnipotent 
and omniscient God of love, as one that has all things under his 
controul, will act, in every instance, agreeably to his best judg- 
ment and abilities ($ 40) ; for he knows that such a dutiful 
course of conduct is agreeable to the divine will; and he is as- 
sured, that if the interference of God with the course of nature 
Should at any time be necessary, God does not stand in need of 
our wisdom to point it out to him, or of our cooperation to ena- 
ble him to effect it.” 


$ 39. 


Every thing takes place according to the will and the pu 0808 
of God $—an bfbravce from the preceding pot Dn 


If God can at any instant interfere with the course 
of nature (F 37, 38), it necessarily follows, that all 
things take place in accordance with his pleasure. 
For, as nothing can occur without his knowledge 
(1) and forevight of it ($22) (2), and as God is 
not bound to leave all events to their natural course; 
it is evident, that whatever he leaves to the course” 
of nature, not choosing to interfere in the case, 
takes place, not merely because s8uch is the course 
of nature, but because the Regent of the course of 
nature found this event to be in accordance with 
his wise and benevolent purposes (3); for, other- 
wise he would have interfered, in a $supernatural 
manner, with the operation of natural causes (2). 
With the utmost propriety, then, we acknowledge 
a design and a providence(5) of God, in every 
event which transpires in the world, even when we 
can discoyer no traces of a particular divine agen- 


cy (6). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 

See Ps. 139: 16. Acts 11; 28. 20:-23.- 21: 11:-and other- 
PAaSSAges, be 

| ILLUSTRATION 2. 


The ommisctence of God. n 


Matth. 10 : 29, & orgov#cov 0v TEGeeraxs £756 77V F13V, GVEU 
r0v Tnargog vuor not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father (se also Luke 12: 16, Ps. 139: 1-15). Avev 


z0v 7«7008 Vuwr is rendered by Kypke, © inscio et invito Patre 
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vestro ” without the knowledge and consent of your Father. 
Fhis signification of «vev, he proves by several passages from 
profane writers.* Josephus ? uses in the same $ense, the ex- 
pression dex feov absque Deo, without God; and in the same 
passage, he uses the phrase Jexe roy enmrponov, which he him- 
Self explains thus, &* 17] TO ETeueAntOV ngooratevroy without 
a direction (or command) from the inspectors.” 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Thus, for example, the elder James was killed by Herod 
(Acts 12: 2) ; but not contrary to the will of God [avev #e0v]. 
For, if the execution of this apostle had not accorded with the 
designs of God, he could as easily have prevented it, as prevent 
the execution of Peter, which he did at the same time and un- 
der similar cireumstances (v. 6 &c.). 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 
The object of God mm the permission av wwgrins 6. | "FS and moral el, 
ts benevolent a 

God has wise and benevolent objects in view, not only in 
the difficulties and afflictons which befal us in this life, that is, 
in the physical evil ($ 23) ; but also in the permission of moral 
evil. For, as rational and free moral agents are the. most no- 
ble andthe principal creatures in the universe, and as freedom 
in rational creatures who are not absolutely perfect,* necessari- 
ly imaplies ability. to sin ; both the perfection of the best possible 
world and the wisdom and goodness of God require, that beings 
should exist who are capable of sinning. "The objection, © that 
if we suppose God permitted evil, we shall make him a cowork- 
er with evil doers, since permitting 1t in an absolutely depen- 
dent being, is little better than being a coworker with him,” is 


I See also Schleusner*s Lex. in Nov. Test. 


2 De bell. Jud. Lib. II. c, 8.96. 3 Job 15: 15. 4: 18. 
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thus answered by Suskind :* © This objection possesses no force, 
unless it can be proved that God could have prevented the evil 
in dependent creatures, without detriment to the highest good ; 
or that God permitted the evil for the same reason as the good, 
namely, because it was pleasing to him, i. e. that he permitte 

evil to exist, for its own sake. But neither of these suppositions 
is admitted in the usual view of this subject ; for, ability to sin 
1s considered in the common system, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of the existence of morality and freedom.” — Actual trans- 
gression God prevents only by moral means ; by various motives 
he endeavours to bring his free creatures to abhor the evil and 
love that which is good. See Gen. 2: 16. 3: 3. Rom. 2: 14. 
1 32. Luke 16:29 &c. Matth. 11: 20. John 15: 22—24. In 
these passages, the physical evil which is connected with moral 
evil, and the menaces of conscience, and the revelation contain- 
ed in Scripture, and miracles, are mentioned as the means by 
which God endeavours to excite a hatred of evil and a love of 
virtue. - If men form sinful resolutions, God can render their ex- 
ecution impossible ; and by his special agency, if the operation 
of natural causes is insufficient, frustrate their immoral purpo- 
5&8, This may be exemplified by the liberation of Peter, 
through the instrumentality of an angel (Acts 12: 6 &e.); the 
withering of Jeroboam's hand, when he extended it against a 
prophet (1 K. 13: 4 &c.); the transportation of Jesus to Egypt 
by a divine command to Joseph (Matth. 2: 13) ; by the preser- 
vation of Paul from being murdered, through the intervention of 
the Roman captain of the band who heard the noise (Acts 21: 
31); and on another occasion, by his being apprised of their 
murderous intention by his nephew (Acts 22 : 16). But the 
wicked intention remains the same, although prevented from go- 
ing into execution by an'external power. © Beings possessed: of 


1 Mag. fir christliche Dog. und Moral, St. 17. 5. 161 &c, 
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moral agency, are generally not rendered either better or hap- 
Pier by the obstacles which prevent the execution of their plans. 
And if every sinful undertaking were hindered, and all wicked 
actions rendered impossible, by an external force ; the conse- 
quence would be, that rational agents would lose their freedom, 
and with it their dignity and happiness. On the other hand, 
criminal actions, which are actually perpetrated, may be follow- 
ed by effects very different from what their wicked agents ex- 
pected,! and may advance the purposes of a wise God.* For 
these reasons, God very frequently does not interpose and pre- 
vent moral evil. But the object for which God permits sin, 1s 
very different from the sinful guilty object of those who commit 
it ; for the wicked are punished for their crimes, even when 
they promote the accomplishment of the divine purposes.* The 
| object of God is always and exclusively good and benevolent. 
Thus Joseph says (Gen. 50: 20), 227S8 M29 ty bnawnh oo 
Mand Naan ye devised evil against me, but God designed it for 
good. Acts 3: 14—18.* - The following remark is of no small 
importance in the explanation of the Old and New 'Testaments 
and though it has in later times been occasionally controverted, 
it has not been overthrown : E1f a person renders it possible 
or another to perform a certain action, or does not prevent his 
” performing it, that action is called the action of the person per- 
Hitting It. } Thus in Ex. 7:3, it is said of God, that he harden- 
ed Pharaoh's heart, because he (even by the preservation of his 
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1 Is. 10: 7 &c. 1 Cor. 2: 8. 


2 Is. 10: 5, 12, 15. Luke 22: 37, 0z6 releodnvas ev Enos T0 © xa 
peta avouwy thoyiodhy.” Acts 4: 27, 28. | 


3 Is. 10: 5, 12 &c, Matth. 21: 38 &c. 22: 6. 1 Thess. 2: 16, 16. 

* Compare Observy. ad analogiam et syntaxin Ebraicam, p. 28, Jaco- 
bi's Reflections on the wize purpozes of God, No. VII, Pt. 1. p. 280-&c. 
Griesbach's Introduction to the study of popular Dogmatics, 5 80. De 
Marees? Vindication of God in the permission -of moral evil, Vol. II. p. 
208 &c, Reinhard's Lectures on doctrinal theology, p. 267. 
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life) rendered it possible for him to manifest such perverseness. 
It would therefore be very unjust to accuse the writers of the O. 
Testament, who certainly had more worthy ideas of God, of the 
gross error of making God the author of wicked actions—an er- 
ror which, it is pretended, has been corrected only since the 
Babylonian capuvity, by introducing among the Jews the be- 
lief of a devil. Even Paul uses the expression Tnepwee- avrors 
0 He0g evegyeiay nhavns God shall send upon them the powerful 
influence of delusion ; although he had immediately before in 
v. 9, 10, attributed this evspyece, or influence, to Satan.” 2 
Thess. 2: 11. 


ILLUSTRATION 95. 


The belief of a divine providence in general, is sufficient to 
tranquillize a mind filled with reverence for the wisdom and 
zoodness of God (1 Pet. 6: 7), even 1f his designs in numerous 
instances cannot be as -rtained ($ 22. Illust. 1). But we must 
be particularly careful, on the one hand, not to be elated by 
prosperity, as though it were a certain evidence of our excel- 
lence ; for frequently God sends us prosperity in order to lead 
us to repentance ;* and if this object be not attained,* we may 
S00nN experience a $ad reyerse. And: on the other hand, we 
must feel qurselves under sacred obligation, not to suffer our 
own afflictions to impair our confidence in the goodness of God, 
nor to regard the misfortunes of others as evidence of the sin- 
fulness of their thoughts and actions.* For, as God, under 
whose wise providence afflictions come on men, may have wery 
difterent objects in view in them, every such judgment must be 
uncharitable, and very oſten false. « Job 42: 7, 8. John 9: - 3. 
Matth..5: 11, 12. 1 Cor..4: 9—13. > 


— OT 


1 zeravoray Luke 13: 8. Rom, 2: 4. | 
2 Rom. 2: 5, Luke 13: 3, 5. 16: 25. 3 Luke 13: 2—5. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 


It is evident that God has some design in those occurrences 
which are produced by the operation of natural causes. 'Fhis 
is proved by those occurrences while predicting which God de- 
clared expressly the end that he would accomplish by them, 
but which nevertheless seem to have been effected by mere hu- 
man agency. Amos 3: 6, 7, 2, 1vy 8> MT) m3 m2IN7"DoR 
Shall there be an evil, and the Lord hath not done it? Is. 10: 
5, 12, 15 (comp. v. 7). Luke 19: 42—44. 11: 49—51, 21: 
22. Matth. 20: 28 (compare Matth. 17 : 12). See Koppen's 
{«'The Bible a work of divine wisdom,” Vol. I. p. 268 &c. 


$ 40. 


A 8mncere confidence m the unbounded power and agency of God 


in the world, leads to no myurious results 


Such a confidence in the providence of God, af- 
fords no encouragement either to indolence or pre- 
g$umption.. For, this confidence takes it for a con- 
a fact (Y 39), that God exerts no extraordinary 
agency, excepting when the ordinary course of na- 
ture does not harmonize with his purposes. But 
we cannot determine what the divine purposes are 
($ 22. IMlust. 1); (IS 6 this we certainly know, that . 
indolence (1) presumption (2) are displeasing 
to God (3); Jn we have no reason to expect, that 
God -will exert an extraordinary influence to coun- 
teract the consequences of these sins (4). 


.$41.] CONCLUSION. 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


1 Thess. 4: 11, Tgaooey ra Wea, xc PEW 1 T6 eduous 


x200y to transact your own business, and to work with your own 
hands. 2 Thess. 3: 6 &c. Luke 16: 10—12. Matth: 25: 26: 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


Matth. 4 : 5—7, ovx exneaoceg xvowr tov Ge0v Gov thou 
Shalt not make trial of the Lord thy God. 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


Although Paul, in his voyage to Italy (Acts ch. 27), had re- 
ceived a divine assurance of the happy result of the perils of the 
ship's company (v. 23, 25), still he did not neglect to employ 
human assistance and precaution (v. 31, 34). "Though convin- 
ced that it was the intention of God to save- the persons in the 
Ship, he was also persuaded that human prudence and exertion 
must cooperate for the accomplisghment of the end. 


ILLUSTRATION, 4. 


_ See Prov. 6: 9—11. 24: 30 &ec. 13: 4, 5. 


$ 41. 


Concluson. 


. As the providence of God in the affairs of men, 
has been manifested in an arrangement of a yery 
eculiar nature, an arrangement deserying of our- I 

__ highest regard,.as well. on account of its intrinsic - = 
nature as of its reference to us ;. it is necessary that IJ 
this arrangement (for our salvation as, hrist) 
Should be considered more a 4.4 and at 4h 
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This shall be done_in-the second chapter of the 
third book, and in the fourth book. But as this 


-Same arrangement has given us 80me new views of 
_ God himself, and has cast some new light on 


the subject of Creation and Providence, discussed 
in this 8econd book; it is necessary to add a 8up- 
plement to to it, which i is contained in the following 


PART III. 


OF GOD, AS FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST. 


$ 42. 


Christ 1s GoD, and is called GoD in the highest sense. 


Christ, the Being through whose instrumentality 
(Y 6—8, 65, 4 &c.) God accomplishes the purposes 
of his special providence over man ($ 41), is repre- 
Sented to us as not being a mere man (1); for to 
him the Scriptures acie an existence before his 
human birth (2), and even prior to the beginning 
of the world (3): in $hort, they attribute to him 
an eternal (4) existence. Nor can it be deemed 
Strange, that this divine attribute (5), ' as well as 
other pertections of God (6), together with that 
adoration (7) which results from them, and which 
can properly belong only to the divine Being (8), 
Should be ascribed to Christ; inasmuch as even 
the Scriptural representation of the true God (S 20, 
33), 18 ja transferred to him (9). And hence we 
may easily determine, in what sense (10) the name 


God (11) is applied to him (12). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


Evidence of the twofold nature of Chrest. 
The fact that Christ possesses anothet nature, in addition to 
the. o«pE* or human nature, is. proved by the following passa- 
ges: John 6: 62, av ovy Gewgyre Tov viov Tov avi ganou ava» 
Bawovra onov 1v To mOTEGOY ; what if ye should see the Son of + 
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I Rom. 1: 3, 9: 5. 
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man ascending thither where he was before? 16: 28, e&714#0v 


-N&0> Tov NaArT00s, xas elnlvOa tg rov x00pov * nah win Tov 


X00pu0v, X04 n0gevouas P08 rOv Narepau | departed from the Fa- 
ther and came into the world ; again, I leave the world, and go 
to the Father. 8: 14, Jesus answered and $aid unto them, 
Though I bear record of myself, my record is true ; for I know 
whence I came and whither I go ; but ye cannot tell whence I 
came and whither I go; 3: 11, Verlly, verily, I say unto thee, 
we speak what we know, and testify that which we have een ; 
and ye receive not our testimony. v. 4, For none ascendeth 
into heaven, but he who descended from heaven, the Son of 
man, who 1s in heaven | whose abode is in heaven],* 6: 46, Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, except him who is from 
God ; he hath seen the Father. v. 33, For the bread of God 
is that (o—egros) which descendeth from heaven and giveth liſe 
to the world. v. 38, For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me ; comp. v. 50 
&c. 8:23, And he said unto them, Ye are from beneath ; 
£00 £x Twv ave cus | am from above. 1 Cor. 15: 47—49, 
The first man is made of earth, and is earthy ; but the Se- 
cond Man is xvgz0s e& ovgavov the Lord who came from, hea- 
ven.* 

The passage 1 Tim. 3: 16, (Great unquestionably- is the 
mystery of godliness [the divine secret], God was manifested in 
the flesh &c.), even on the supposition that 0 8, and not #e0g, 
is the true reading ; proves at least, that there was in Christ a 
nature different from that feeble human nature in which he ap- 


FIR a N Rs ; 
1 Compare, on this passage, Siskind%s work, entitled, © In what gense 
did Jesus assert the divinity of his doctrinal and practical religious in- 


. structions?” Tiubingen, 1802,-p. 202—214, and Kuin6},”-Comment. in E- 


yang, Johann. ad 3: 13. See also v. 31, 


2 See Heb. 12: 15. and compare Doederlein, de formula, © Christum 
coelo venisse,” Opusc. theol. p. 63. 
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peared.* In the Programm, referred to-in the margin, reasons 
are assigned, to prove that the sense of this text will be the 
Same, whether os or 90s be the true, reading ; and the words 
08 eperegwOy ev oagxs are explained thus : * The words 6g — 
90E1, might easily be 80 construed, that the first clause 0g £pa- 
vepwoy ev Gapxe should be the subject, and all the subsequent 
propositions, predicates. But in this case, the inspired writer 
would. have said, 6 eparegw#9 ev onpxe, in order to distinguish 
the subject from the several predicates which follow. It is, 
therefore, better to refer os to the preceding word yvornypeor, 
and to translate (per synesin) thus : © The great secret, the sub- 
Ject of which &c. (cujus objectum, materies); 1. e. the person 
who was the subject of this great secret &c.” In 1 Tim. 6: 10, 
gilagyvgn, 1s (cujus objectum, sive materies), and in Col. 
1: 27, 6s £ore Xgeoros, the relative pronoun 0s has the same sig- 
nification, as we give it here by referring og to pvoregioy im- 
mediately preceding. Agreeably to this explanation of os, the 

words 05—6agxe presuppose a higher invisible nature of Christ ; | 
or they must be understood thus : © A higher being which was 
united with Christ, made his appearance asa man.” For'if Paul 
had merely intended to say, * He (the man Jesus) appeared as a 
weak man ;” then the qavegoos ev oapxe of Christ, on the sup- 
position of his having been a mere man, was something 80 per- 
fectly natural, that it [his appearance] could not be represented 
as being pea pvorygeov a great mystery, or any part of one. 
This is corroborated by the following words : e0:xaww#7 ev nveu- 
aars, when explained thus : * the profesgons of Jesus telative 
to his SUPErIOr dignity, which seemed to be inconsistent with his 
appearance in frail human nature, were proved true (justified, 
confirmed), by his $ubsequent glorious happiness, Tuevua—ava- 


= + ER: 
I See the Programm on 1 Tim. 3: 16, Tibing. 1788, in Yelthusen, Kui- 
nol and Ruperti's Comment. Theol. Vol. I. No. VII. 
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ang9n ev Jotn,” If Paul referred, in these words, to another 
and a higher nature of Christ, distinct from the man Jesus ; it 
was the same nature which he ascribes to Christ in other pas- 
Sages, namely, a divine nature, in the highest sense of the word.! 

The twofold nature of Christ, is also proved by the fact, 
that he is often distinguished from men. Gal. 1:1, 10—12, An 
apostle, not by man, but by Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 7 : 22 &c, If 
any one who is a servant, is called of the Lord [converted to 
christianigy ], he is made free by the Lord [he enjoys the liber- 
ty of the children. of God]; and, in like manner, if a free man 
is called | converted ], he becomes the servant of Christ &c. 
Eph. 6: 6 &c, Not with eyeservice as pleasing men, but as the 
Servants of Christ, doing the will of God with sincerity of heart. 
Col. 3: 23 &c, And whatsoever ye do, do it from the heart, as 
to the Lord, and not unto men :—for ye serve the Lord Christ. 
Heb. 7: 28, For the law makes feeble men highpriests ; but 
the declaration, which has been made since the law, and which 
was confirmed by an oath (Ps. 110 : 4), makes the Son High- 
priest, who is raised forever into glory. | 

See the Dissertation of Dionys. van de Wynpersse, entitled, 
« A vindication of the true and eternal divinity of our Lord Je- 
us Christ, against the more recent objections to it,” which is 
found in the work of the society at the Hague, For the defence 
of the ehristian religion (1792). 'This dissertation proves in the 
happiest manner, how utterly inconsistent with the whole spirit 


of the New 'Testament, is the $upposition that Christ was a mere 


man; and how perfectly that spirit harmonizes with the doc- 
trine maintained 1n this paragraph ($ 42)., 


— 
Dn —— —_— — 4 


1 See, on- the yarious readings and explanations of this passage, Gries- 


bach's Nov. Test, 2d ed, 1806, Vol. II. p. 423—432. Heinrich's Pauli 


Epp. ad Tim, Tit. et Philemonem, perpetua annotatione illustratae, edit. 
Koppiana, Vol. VII. p. 101-119. and Wegscheider's First Ep. of Paul ts 
Timothy, Gotting. 1810, p. 122— 129. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 


The existence of Christ, before his appearance in the flesh. 


Proof of this is found in the two following passages of John's 
Gospel : 

'T. John 8: 58, Aunv, eunyv, leyo vu now APppanu yeve- 
ove, eu verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
I am.! 

The following translation of this passage, is given in the 
works referred to : © Before Abraham was, I existed.” Wet- 
Stein (on John 8 : 58) does indeed observe, © Desidero locum 
Scripturae, ubi « y @ ee significat, ego eram (I existed), vel 
ego 8um simpliciter ;” but there is no necessity for such a passage, 
if it can only be proved that eas has the signification to ext; 
and this it certainly has in John 17:5; as also its participle 
ovrc in Rom. 4: 17. 'This translation is vindicated against the 
explanations of the Socinians and others, (who supply to ae, 
either Xgzorog or some other predicate consisting of a word or 
proposition,) on the following grounds : 

1. Agreeably to the idiom of the Hebrew, and also of the 
Evangelist John, the present ee may be used instead of the im- 
perfect 7», see 1 John 3:7. 2:29. 4:17. This, says Ben- 
gel,? is particularly the case, when that which is affirmed to have 
been, still continues to be ; and thus the sense of both the pre- 
Sent and preterite is comprehended in the present ; as in John 
15: 27, eore. Jer. 1: 5 (EXX), encorauas oe. 

2. The explanation, © Before Abraham was, I was appoint- 
ed to be the Messiah,” (which is adopted by Lofler, in the Ger- 
man version of Souverain's Essay on the Platonism of the Fa- 


1 See on this passage, the work © on the Object of the Gospel of John,” 
p. 425 &c, and Dissert. III, in libror. N., T, histor, aliquot loca, p. 50— 
55, Opusc. Acad. Vol. III. p.-247—252. | | 

2 Gnomon, in Johann.'8: 58, 


Soak 
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 thers of the church p. 385, and in Eichborn's Bibl, VII. p. 1027) 


is certainly not founded on the words eyxw zu. 'The phrase 
0 Xoeoros, or 0 £8xopeves, if supplied to eur, should 8tand im- 
mediately before it, and in the context, as it does in ch. 4: 26 ; 
but this 1s not the case here. So Ziegler, in illustrating-” this 
passage,! says : *'The explanation, © I was appointed to be the 
Messiah,” is unsupported by a satisfactory proof of such an idi- 


*om ; and consequently this passage itself cannot be used as such 


a proof.” 

3. Another explanation, (given in the Allgem. Litter. Zeit- 
ung,) is this :? ** Before Abraham was born, I am he, at whose 
day he sincerely rejoiced, 1. e. I am the Messiah.” To this 
view of the text, the following objections present themselves : 
(a) Christ would, on this supposition, merely repeat (in v. 58) 
what he had previously said ( v. 56), in the words APgacy 
nyaliacaro, iva wn Tyv nuepav Thy eunv. For, the assertion 
£0 eee or © Tam he,” at whose day Abraham rejoiced, 1s al- 
ready contained in ep7v. — (b) 'The words ng Apoacy yeve- 
o9as, would not only be superfluous, but would appear unnatu- 
ral, if Jesus had intended by the words © I am he to see whose 
day Abraham rejoiced,” to represent himself simply as the Mes- 
siah ; arid this without regarding the question of the Jews (v. 57), 
but passing it by altogether, as unworthy of notice. — (c) No- 
thing which can suitably be supplied to ey@ 4, can be taken 
from the remote 56th verse, but must be derived from the 57th 
verse which immediately precedes it; $0 that the sense would 
be, &7@ £4ue, 0g Ewpaxe rov ABpuny, i.e. I am he that knew 
Abraham, before he was born.”—(4d) Agreeably to the version, 
« Before Abraham was, I existed,” the passage contains the 


A es tet ee. th. —__—— | —— 
_— —_—— _— - } : Y : - ' ths \ _ 8 —— — 
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1 See Henke's Magaz. fiir Religionsphilosophie, B. V. St. 2. 8. 262. 


2 Jahrg. 1793, No. 295, 296. comp. Paulus* Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of John, p. 461 &c. 
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proof requisite to support the assertion, that Jesus is greater than 
Abraham (v. 53). - This proof lies in his preexistence ; and Je- - 
Sus took occasion from the question of the Jews (v. 57), to-ap- 
peal to this evidence of the dignity of his person.! 


Il. John 1: 15, 'O oneom pov e£070pevor, eunpooder pou Ye- 
yovev * 076 TEwrOS ou 179 he that cometh after me, is prefer- 
red to me, for he was before me.? 

In the work referred to in the margin, the following version 
1s given of this passage : *& He that cometh aſter me, goes be- 
fore me [is greater than I, v. 27, ov—vno#nuacros, Matth. 3: 
11, cofuvporepos you eorev. John 3: 30, enavw navrov tort] ; 
for he existed before I did.” And the remark is added, © that 
the Evangelist probably adduces this declaration of the Baptist, 
m opposition_to the objection which was advanced against chris- 
tianfy, at least by the later disciples (F 16) of John : that the 
doctrines of the Baptist are older than those of Christ. Ewald 
remarks,* that if both expressions, eungooder uwou yeyover and 
TEwrog mov 7», are referred to any other precedency than pre- 
ority of time, there would be a tautology. And Kuinvl subjoins 
the additional remark, that eanpood8ev is never used to express 
precedency in dignity or respectability, either in the New Tes- 
tament or the LXX, or in the profane authors.- 'To the expla- 
nation of these words given by Bolten, who refers them to an 
earlier residence of Jesus near the Jordan ; Paulus justly ob- 
jects, (a) thatit should then read, ngwrog pov woe yv, or m&En7v, 
he was here before me, or he was there before me :— and (b) 
that agreeably to Matth. 3: 13, Jesus was just come from Gali- 
lee, to be baptized. | | 


1 Comp, on John 8: 56, 58. Ewald, on the Dignity of Jesus aud its In+  .. 
fluence on his ethical system, Hanover, 1798, p. 40—50, Kninol, Evang. 
Jobannis illustratum, in loc. and Schott's Epitome theologiae christianae 
dogmaticae; 104 &c. 

2 See the work © On the object of John, p. 5 &c. 


s Ewald, sup. cit. p. 57. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3, \ 
The antemundane exstence of Christ. © 

That Christ existed prior to the beginning of the world, is 
evident from the following texts : 

I. John 1: 1, £» «oxy 1» 6 4oyos in the beginning was the 
word; COMP. 'V- 3. 

In the work © on. the Object of the Gospel of John,” the ver- 
Sion of the words ey agxy © in the beginning of the world,” is 
vindicated against the Socinian translation, © in the beginning of 
the Gospel.” 'The grounds of the defence are the following : 
1. The position, that the words ey «gxy, when standing alone, can 
Signify © in the beginning of the Gospel,” is altogether unsup- 
ported by evidence. In Mark 1: 1, we find the words ex «gn 
Tov eveyyelov, but not &Ex1 alone. — 2. It 1s evident from the 
third verse, that all. created things must be conceived as not ex- 
isting previously to this «6x7 or beginning. See infra, Illust. 
9. I. 

II. John 17: 5, 24, Aotq, 2} £4x0v 70 Tov Tov #00pov Evo, 
n&a 00r—rnv dotav rnv tun, 1v tuna por, Ore 1yannous E 
700 x#&«T«Bokng xoouov the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was :—my glory, which thou gavest me, because thou 
lovedst me before the formation of the world. 

_ The following explanation of this passage, is given .in the 
work * on the Object of the Gospel of John :”? © the glory which 
thou gavest [art about to give] me, because thou (as I was with 
© thee before the world was)" didst love me before the world was 
formed.” — In opposition to another exposition, (which renders 
the words in v. 24 and 5, JoEa 7jv £0wxaus por, and 7 £1y0v Naga 
00s, thus : * the glory which thou didst appoint for me or which 
T had agreeably to thine eternal appointment,”) the former ver- 
sion is supported by the following arguments : 1. In other pas- 


15 86. p, 427 &c. 
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$ages, Jesus combines together, his going to the Father when 
he leaves the world, and his existence with him before he ap- 
peared on earth. John 3: 13.- 6:62, 16-:28. — 2. St. John 
himself scems to favour the former explanation. Compare 
John 1 : 2, ovrog qv ev «gyy mg0s Tov Bz0v, and 1 John 1 : 2, 
7 $07 7] awavicg, jt6s mv rpg roy Rarepa, with the words 94 66- 
yo» nugea 004 mgo Tov TOY K00Kov Eevar, this was in the be» 
ginning with God—that eternal life which was with the Father 
—which I had with thee before the world was." That «yew can 
Signify, © to have any thing in purpose,” which is maintained by 
Grotius and Wetstein, is denied by Ewald.? By similar phra- 
geology, the existence of Christ before the formation of the 
world, is expressed in Col. 1 : 17, xa auvrog £676 760 Navrws 
* therefore (because he is the Creator of all things v, 16) he 


also existed before all.” 


ILLUSTRATION #4. 
The eternity of Christ. ] 
That Jesus existed from eternity, 1s distinctly taught, in 1 
John 1: 2, ryy Conv Thy araveor, T1 1v 00g TOY NATEQH, XG 
£parepwd#y nu (we bear witness, and show unto you) that eter- 
nal life,* which was with the Father, and was maniſested unto 
us. Compare with this, Heb. 1: 10—12, thou Lord (Christ, v. 
1—10) in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth, 


—_— — —_— CO _ 9 = 
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1 See on this passage, Mori Epitome theol. christianae, p. G61. note 2. 


2 Sup. cit. p. 54. Comp. the same author's Religionslehren der Bibel, 
B. 2. S. 45—48. C. C. Flatt's Symbb. ad illustranda graviora quaedam 
Jesu dicta in Evangelio Johannis, Pt. II. p. 5-9. In Note 8 of Ewald's 
work sup. cit. that writer maintains, that the above version of the wofds 
exeev age: Veg, finds'yo support cither in the pacages 07 thy Mage Aage _ 
tament quoted by its friends, or in the Rabbinical writings, See also 
Kuin6l, on John 17: 5, Schott, 1. c. p. 105. 
3 See Dissert. I, in Coloss. Note 28, Opusc, Acad, Vol, Il. p. 138. 


1 See the work, © on the Object of the Gospel of John,” p. 385 &c. 
22 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands; they shall be de- 
stroyed, but thou shalt continue to exist, and they shall all grow 
old as a garment. Rev. 22: 13, eyw ro A xa ro $2, ngwrog xo 
£ozaros I am the Alpha and the Omega, the First and the Last. 

In the New Apology for the Revelation, it is stated that 
these words which are applied to Christ, maniſestly contain a 
description of the true God, and represent him as the Author 
and End of the whole creation; for, in Rev. 21: 5, 6, God is 
described in similar terms : &y& eu ro A xa ro N, 7 a0y1 ua 
0 rekog, 'The s8ame idea is, in Rom. 11 : 36, expressed thus : 
0 evrov xas 645 avrov T& nevre, and in Heb. 2: 10, as follows : 
0; 0v T& navr, xs 0: 0v r&« navra, Michaelis indeed thinks 
it possible, that the words eyw ue 0 ngwrog xas 0 £Gxaros, in 
the two passages Rev. 1:17. 2: 8, should signify, I am the 
first whom thou didst know as a mortal, and the last whom now 
immortal, thou shalt again 8ee; 1. e. I am still the same whom 
thou, hast known.” And his reason is, that in both these passa- 
ges, the resurrection of Jesus is spoken of immediately after. 
But in Rev. 22: 15, at least, there is no allusion to the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 


1 John 5: 20, 6 ain#wog Ge0g xas 1 (wn aww the true 
God and eternal life. Rev. 21:6. Is. 44:6. 48: 12, 8 
Jang 228-78 JURY I am the First and the Last. Compare 
$ 29. 


ILLUSTRATION 0. 


Other dirine attributes ascribed to Christ. 


1. Ommpotence : Phil. 3: 21, evzpyerc Tov duvao9 us avrov 


© x>#6 Vnorates £avry 76 nar the power by which also he'is able” 


to subdue all things to himself, Compare John 10: 28—30. In 
the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, the sense of this 


pr IS 


I p, 381 &c,. (Illust. 7. inf.) 2 Introd to N. T. 3d ed. d. 1352. 
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last passage is given thus: © As the Father is greater than all, 
80 that no enemy can wrest those who are mine, out of has 
hands (v. 29) ; in like manner, nothing can wrest them out of 
my hands (v. 28) ; for I and the Father are one; we are 80 
united, that the dominion and the omnipotetit power of the. Fa- 
ther are mine.” 'The explanation of the words & £ouey, as, sig- 
nifying an agreement of the Son with the Father, in their views 
and feelings in regard to the improvement of the human family, 
1s exposed to the following difficulties : (a) It is not prov- 
ed, that & ewe is frequently synonymous with ro avro pgovev 
or to be of one mind. Even in John 17: 11, & «a does 
not necessarily refer merely to oneness or similarity of views, 
but can very naturally include union in the enjoyment of the 
Same privileges, hopes, and happiness. (b) 'The context of this 
passage (10 : 28—30) leads us to the explanation above. For 
Jesus uses the same expressions in v. 29 and 28, © No one can 
wrest my sheep from” the Father's hand — no one $hall wrest 
them out of my hand.” Both clauses must therefore be under- 
Stood alike, and as the first is deduced from the power of the 
Father (0 narng pou pertoy Toavruy c0rs v. 29); $0 also must 
the latter, namely, the impossibility of wresting the sheep of 
Christ out of his hands, be grounded on the protecting power 
of Christ ; and this is confirmed by the preceding words x&yw 
Conv avovor Gidaps avrocs | give them alvation.—John 10: 18, 
eEovorey £xw Gere aviny (Thy wux1v), xas ££ouvouav Ty nely 
Lafpew avrny | have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to resume it. In ch. 2: 19 he says, Destroy this temple, 
' and I will build it again in three days; and in other passages, 
his resurrection is ascribed to God, e. g. Acts 2:24, 32. 3: 13, 
15. 5: 30. 1 Cor. 6: 14. 15: 15. Divine power [9 duva- 
pus] is als ascribed to Christ, in 2 Pet. 1:3. comp. v. 16 du- 
vous and peyaleorns. For, evrov (v. 3) must refer to Þ160v 
' T0V K$v000v Nov (v. 2). 
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3. Doi ded to Chria, in | Cor. 4: 5; Rev.2 2; 
Ji; 4" 11:27, © All things are delivered to me of my Fa- 
ther ; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal him. 

If in this passage, the same ommictence be not ascribed to 
the Son as to the Father; I am unable to make-out satisfacto- 
rily what the meaning of it is. In the latter clause of the verse, 
men are declared to be entirely dependent on the Son for that 
knowledge of the Father which is revealed ; i. e. be only makes 
[ this revelation. John 1: 18, © No man hath seen God at any 
| time ; the only begotten who dwelleth in the bogom of the Fa- 

ther, he hath revealed him.” At the same time I concede, it is 
posnble, that the knowledge here spoken of, may be merely 
that which is intended to be revealed in the Gospel. 

John 6 : 46, © Because that no man hath seen the Father, 
save he which is of Gad, he hath seen the Father.” The word 
£wpaxe here, does not mean to see with bodily eyes, but with the 
mental eye, i. e. to know. What but omniscience could be ad- 

* equate to the knowledge here predicated of Christ ? And is it 
a satisfactory explanation of the text to say, that the knowledge 
here 'meant, is simply that which is conveyed in the instructions 
of the Gospel ? 

In the same manner, the knowledge of the most intimate $e- 
crets of the human heart, is ascribed to Christ. Jobn 2 : 24, 
25, © But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men; and needed not that any should testify of man; 
for he knew what was in man.” John 6 : 64, « But there are 
some of you that believe not. For. Jesus knew who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him.” 

_— Acts 1:24, *And they prayed, and -said, Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two 
thou hast chosen.” That Lord (xvg:os) here means Chrigt, 
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Seems to me very plain from verses 21 and 22 (compare verse 
6) of the context, Besides, this is the common appellation of 
the Saviour, in the Acts of the Apostles. 'The appeal made in 
this case, respects the choice of an apostle. © Shew, Lord,” 
Say the apostles, © which of these two THou hast chosen ; that 
he may take part of this ministry and apostleship.” Is there 
any room to doubt, here, that the apostles did appeal to the 
same Lord who had chosen them, to designate who hall fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Judas ? 

1 Cor. 4: 4, 5, © Far I know nothing by myself; yet am 
I not hereby justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall 
every man have praise of God.” That Lord (xvgeos) here 
means Christ, is plain, both from the office of judging ascribed 
to him, and from his commg to judgment. Without citing nu- 
merous other passages, which confessedly represent Christ as 
the final Judge of all the human race ; permit me here to ask, 
Is it possible for any being who is not omnesctent, to judge the 
universe of intelligent creatures? Can he for thousands of 
years, (possibly of ages,) be present every where, and know 
what is transacted ; can he penetrate the recesses of the human 
heartz can he remember the whole character and actions of 
countless myriads $0 diverse in talents, temper, circumstances, 
and situation ;—and yet be finite ? be neither omnipresent nor 
omnizerent 7. God claims it as his distinguishing and peculiar 
prerogative, that he knows the secrets of the human heart (Jer. 
17: 10) ; what then must he be, who knows the secrets of all 
hearts at all times, and in all worlds? If he be not God, the proof >. 
that the Father is God, is defective too ; and we have the ques- 
tion again to dispute with the Manicheans, whether Jehovah be 
not a limited and imperfect being. 
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« But,” you will say, © Christ acts 'as Judge by delegated 
authority : why not then, by knowledge imparted to him ?” He 
does indeed act as Judge, by delegated authority, because it is 
in his mediatorial capacity that he acts as Judge 3 but to act as 
Judge is one thing, to be qualified for such an office is another. 
Exaltation as Mediator constitutes him Judge in that capacity ; 
ommupresence and omniscience only can qualify him for the du- 
ties of that station. And can omniscience be imparted? We 
may as well say omnzpotence or self-extstence can be imparted. 
There is, and there can be but one God; and a second omni- 
scient being, (omniscient simply by knowledge imparted,) would 
force us into all the absurdities of polytheism. 

Rev. 2: 23, * And all the churches shall know that I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts; and I will give unto every 
one of you according to your works.” 'The same person speaks 
here, who © was dead and is alive,” 1. e. Christ (chap. 1: 18). 
The $ense of the passage 1s too plain to need any comment. 

To conclude this head : when I compare such passages as 
those above cited, with the description of divine omniscience, 
how can I doubt that the New Testament writers mean to as- 
cribe the knowledge of all things to Christ ? To say that what- 
Soever pertains to God or man, is known by any being, is to 
predicate omniscience of that being. Compare now with this, 
the knowledge which God ascribes to himself only, in Jer. 17: 
9, 10, *'The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked 3 who can know it? I the Lord search the heart, 1 try 
the reins, even to give to every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings.””] 


——_— 


— 


Þ-See + Letters to the Rey. Wm.-E, Channing &c.” on the divinity of 
Christ, by Professor Stuart ; from which the above paragraphs relative to 
the omtziscience of Christ, are extracted, 8S.] 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 
Divine honour and worship are ascribed to Christ. 

I. John 5: 23, "Iva navreg two rov viov, xaf ws TYwuos 
ov natepa« that all men should honour the Son, as they honour 
the Father. 

Even allowing that x«#®og would admit of such an explana- 
tion as would not imply a similar adoration of the Father and of 
Christ ; till, in the passage before us, the context will not ad- 
mit of such an exposition. Because (a) in v. 27—29, Christ 
ascribes divine works to himself; and in v. 21, an equality with 
the Father. — (b) As the Jews (v. 18) immediately preceding, 
had pronounced a declaration made by Jesus, to be blasphemy, 
and charged him with © making himself equal with God ” «oov 
EQUTOY TiO44h To Bep* Jesus would have been bound, by his 
reverence for God and love to his hearers, to avoid using an ex- 
pression which could so naturally be understood as indicating 
divine worship ; and it would have been his duty distinctly to 
declare, that he did not desire any thing of this kind." 

H. John 14: 1, 13, 14, ev 76 a1onre ey TY 0vOuars WOU, 
£70 0410w if ye ask any thing in my name, I will do it. 

_ Jesus here directs the apostles to pray in a manner that will 
be to his honour (ey ovopare, comp. 43. Illust. 4), i. e. to pray 
with the confident expectation that ke would grant their petition 
(v. 1). Through the Son, by his answering the prayers of his 
people, the glory of the Father was to be manifested, iv& 9ogu- 
097 0 naryo & To vis that the Father may be glorified | in the 
Son ; (v. 7—9. $ 44. Illust. 9). 

HI. 1 Cor. 1: 2, enexa&lovuevor ro 0v0pa TOU xvEWL hav H1j- 
oov X@corov who worship [call on the name of ] our Lord Je- 
ns Christ.® Acts 7: 59, enmalouvuevor xa Aeyovre * KVOE Th- 


1 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 196—198. and 
Ewald, on the Dignity of Jegus, p. 123 &c, 


2 The explanation of this text, as 8ignifying 4+ who are called aſter the 
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oov (and they stoned Stephen) calling upon [ Jesus] and saying : 
Lord Jesus, (receive my $pirit). The first of the two passa- 


_ ges here adduced as a proof of the divine honour due to Christ, 


is of divine authority, because it declares that an apostle (Paul) 
Sanctions the worship of Christ; which he also confirmed by 
his own example, 2 Cor. 12 : 8. 1 'Thess. 3: 11. 2 Thess. 2: 
16, 17. Rom. 1: 7. 1 Cor. 1: 3. 2 Cor. 1: 2 &c. Eph. 3: 6. 
The second passage has divine authority, because it contains 
the expressions of Stephen, who, at least at that time, spoke by 
divine inspiration, n4ygn1s nveupkavos ayeov v. 55, But both 
passages, even when considered as historical testimony, prove 
that in the apostolic age Christ was worshipped as God by all 
christian churches (1 Cor. 1: 2), and even by the churches in 
Palestine (Acts 9: 21, 14), which at a later date abandoned 
the ancient faith.! 

The well known passage in Pliny : «© Carmen Christo quas: 
Deo dicere secum invicem ” (L.X. Ep. 97) they sing a hymn to- 
gether to Christ as a God, refers to the churches situated in a pro- 
vince of Asia Minor. And as the Gospel of John had been publish- 
ed in the country from which Pliny wrote, and a short time before 
he wrote his epistle ; the words © quasi Deo,” are doubtless to 
be understood agreeably to John 1: 1, 'The Logos (or word) was 
God. Eusebius also (Hist. Ecc.V. 28), in opposing the follow- 
ers of Artemon, appeals to ancient hymns of the christians, in 
which Christ is represented as God : * walpos Js 0008 xa wo 


ed:igov an apyns vio NnwOrov JOLupeoant, r0y hoyoy Tou BEou, 
Tov xo40rOv, Vuvoucs Deokoyourres.”? There is no example , 
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name of Jesus Christ,” is inconsistent with the passages hereafter to be 
considered : Acts 7: 59. Rom. 10: 9—13. also Acts 22: 16, See Krause's 


—Epist. "ad Corinthios, 1792, on 1 Cor, 1: 2. 


1 See also, on the divine worship of Christ, Rom, 10: 914. Rev. 5: 6 
&c. and $5 78. 


2 The work from which Easebius makes this quotation, was by some 
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known, of, a christian church in the apostolic age which can be 
Shown to have denied those personal excellencies of Jesus, which 
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regarded as the production of Caius; by others it was ascribed to Origen ; 
and the third and most probable opinion is, that it was the work of an a- 
nonymous author, and the sxame in $substance as that which Theodoret 
calls * the Little Labyrinth.” The object of Eusebius in quoting this pas- 
8age, was, to prove the opinion, that Christ is a mere man, to be of recent 
date, in opposition to its advocates, who maintained that it was even of 
apostolic origin ; and as the whole context of Eusebius reflects light on 
the subject before us, I will translate it for the gratification of the reader. 
«* The works of very many others have also reached us; whose names we 
cannot indeed specify, but they -were orthodox and ecclesiastical [| per- 
$008], af is proved by the interpretation given by each of them of the di- 
vine Scriptures; but they are unknown to us, .because their names are 
not prefixed to their books, In an elaborate piece of one of these authors, 
composed against the heresy of Artemon, (which Paul of Samosata has at- 
tempted to revive in our age,) there is extant a narrative very relevant to 
the history we are composing. For, the author, in proving that the above 
named heresy, which makes the Saviour a mere man, was an innovation 
of recent date, (the propagators of it boasted of its antiquity ;) after say- 
ing many other things in reprehension of their blasphemous lies, uses the 
following language : © they assert that all the ancients and even the apos- 
tles themselves, believed and taught the zxame things which they now 
maintain ; and that the preaching of the truth was preserved until the 
times of Victor, the thirteenth bishop of Rome from Peter; but that from 
the time of his successor Zephyrinus, the truth had been corrupted,” And 
this assertion of theirs might perhaps have, been believed, were it not that 
they are contradicted, first by the divine Scriptures (Hee youqaus), and 
then by the writings of some brethren more ancient than the times of Vic- 
tor, and which were composed in support of the trath against the gentiles, 
and against the heresies of those days. I refer to the works of Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many others, in all of which divinity is 
' ascribed to Christ (#8040yerra © yoeoros). For, who is ignorant of 
. the books of Irenaeus and Melito and of the rest, which declare Christ to 
be both God and man? Moreover, all the psalms and hymns of the breth- 
ren, wrilten from the beginning by the faithful, celebrate the pratizes of 
Chriat, the Word of God, and a{tribute divinity to him. | How is it possible, 
then, that the ancients until the time of Victor, should have taught what 
they assert, when the opinion of the church through 80 many years is de-, 
clared and known? And why are they not ashamed to asert 8uch a 
falszehood concerning Victor; -when they well know that it was Vietor 
who excommunicated Theodotus the currier, the father and chief of this 
God-denying apostacy ; for Theodotus was the first that declared Christ to 
be a mere man?” Euseb. Eccles, Hist. V. 27, 28, ed. Valesii, Amstd. 
1695. The words above quoted in the text, are here printed in italics. B.] 
” * 
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John agcribes to him. | The sects of the Ebionites FR other 
Jewish christians in Palestine, who denied the deity. and super- 
natural conception of Christ, or at least the former of these doc- 
trines, probably took their rise after | the second Jewish war, 
when one part of the Jewish christians separated from the oth- 


ers, and as we may Suppose, attached thangafres more closely 
to the unbelieving Jews.” 


| ILLUSTRATION S. | 

| That adoration belongs - exclusively to God, is expressly 
taught in Is. 42: 8, Jn& 85 8 *$129 I will not give my hon- 
our to another. Jer. 17: 5 &c. Matth. 4:10. compare the work 
on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 505. But 0 far is the 
adoration of Christ from being idolatry, that it is represented as a 
genuine worship of God, and expressly distinguished from ido- 
latry, 1 Cor. 8: 4—6, 1 Thess. 5: 9. 1 John 5: 20.* 


[The following remarks on the subject of this and the pre- 
ceding Illustrations, are found in the work of Professor Stuart, 
to which reference was made above. 8. 

Heb. 1: 6, © Let all the angels of God worship him.” 

The word worshap, it is said, has two significations ; viz. 
obeisance and spiritual homage. This is true ; and the first of 
these-meanings-often- presents itself in the Old Testament and, 
(as I am willing to concede,) in the Gospels. Many who wor- 
Shipped Christ while he sojourned among men, i. e. prostrated 
themseves before him, probably knew or acknowledged nothing 
of his divine nature. But what shall we say of the angels ? Are 
they ignorant of his true nature * And is not the worship which 
they who are pure spirits pay, of course tae: and not sim- 

ple obetsance ! 4 
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1 See Weber's Beitrage zur geschichte des N entestamentlichen Kanons, 
ps. 48, Tibingen, 1791. 
2 See the Disert. sup.-cit of Wijopersse, $ XVII, p. 174 &c. 
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Philip. 2 : 10, 11, + That at the name of Jesus every knee 
Should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the-earth ; and that every tongue should-confess that Je- 
Sus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” | 
_ _ ©*'Things in heaven, earth, and under the, earth,” is a com- 
mon periphrasis of the Hebrew and New Testament/ writers, 
for the untiverse (70 nav or 7& navru). What can be meant, by 
things in heaven (i. e. beings in heaven) bowing the knee to Je- 
Sus, if spiritual worship be not meant ? 

What other worship can heaven render ? And if the: a<xF 
of Christ in heaven be $piritual, should not that of others, who 
ought to be in temper united with them, be spiritual also ? And 
when it is added, this worship shall be © to the glory of God the 
Father,” I understand the sentiment to be, that Jesus in his me- 
diatorial character is the proper object of universal adoration ; 
but as this character has a peculiar connexion with-and- relation to 
God the Father, so the worship paid to Christ the Mediator, 
$hould redound to the glory of the Father as well as of himself. 

Rom. 10: 9—14, © That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and $balt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt- be saved.- For with-the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; - and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, 
Whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. For there 
is no difference between the Jew and the Greek; for the same 
Lord over all, is rich unto all that call upon him. For whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved, How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
and how $hall they believe in him of whom they have not heard 7 
and how-$hall they hear without a-preacher f?? 

The Lord on whose name they are to call, is alaioly Christ ; 
for he is'the same in whom they are to believe (v. 11 and 14). 
And this Lord, ( Christ,) on whom they are to call, and in 
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whom they are to believe, is #vpe0g navrov, universal Lord, 
'and therefore able to bestow the blessings which they need. 

Rev. 5: 8—14, * And when he, (i. e. Christ, see-v. 6,7,) 
took the book, the four beasts and four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one of them harps and 
golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of the saints. 
And they sung a new song, saying, 'Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation 3 and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests; and we shall reign on the earth. And 
I beheld and I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the beasts and the elders ; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ; $aying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
Slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the $ea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Bles- 
Sing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him- that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. And 
the four beasts-8aid, Amen. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth forever and ever.” 

If this be not spriritual worship — and if Christ be not the 
object of it here; I am unable to produce a case, where wor- 
ship can-be called $piritual and divine. 

The apostles and primative martyrs worshipped Christ ; and 
they recognize the practice of worshipping him among other 
christians. | 

Acts 7: 59, 60, & And they -stoned Stephen, making invoca- 
tion” (enex&Aiovpere»y) and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my $pirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
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not this in to their charge. And voou he had said —_ bony 
asleep.” 

Now here'is a dying martyr, who'is expressly said to ** be 
filed with the' Holy Ghost,” and to enjoy the vision of the hea- 
venly world, and of the Saviour who was there ;' in his last'mo- 
ments, too—on the very verge of eternity ;' here'is svch a nd 
tyr, committing his'departing spirit into the hands of the Lord 
Jesus, in the very same language and with the same confidence, 
with which Jesus, when expiring upon the cross, committed' his 
Spirit into the hands of the Father. This expiring disciple also, 
implores forgiveness for his' murderers. Of whom does he im- 
plore it ? Of the same Lord Jesus. Can a departing spirit be 
entrusted to any being, and the forgiveness of sin be expected 
of him, who has not omnipotence and supreme authority? And 
can a dying martyr, with 'his eyes fixed on the very vision of 
God, ' and his soul filled with the u' DEI ask and- y ho 
amiss ? 

2 Cor. 12:8, 9, *For this thing IT besought the Lord theles, 
that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory i in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

The Lord whom Paul here besought, is ALS Christ ; for 
this same Lord, in answer to the apostle's supplication, says, 
 « My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength (71 dures 
uov) is perfected in weakness.” 'Then the apostle immediately 
$ubjoins, * Most gladly then would I rejoice in my infirmities, 
that the strength of curIsT (7 duvapes Xgcorov) may rest up- 
on me.” A clearer case, that Christ was the object of the apos- _ 
tle's repeated prayer, cannot well be presented. | 

1 Thess. 3: 11, 12, © Now, God himself, and our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And the Lord 
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make you to increase and abound in love one toward another, 
and toward all men, even as we do toward you.” 

_ Can any distinction be here made, between the rank of those 
who are addressed by the apostle? And: does; not the twelfth 
verse plainly show, that the supplication of the Wyorts is special- 
ly directed to the Lord, i. e. to Christ ? 

- 2 Thess. 2: 16, 17, © Now, our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation, and good hope through grace, com- 
fort your hearts and stablish you in every good word and work,” 

Here the order of the persons to whom supplication is made, 
is the reverse of that in the last instance quoted ; which shows 
that nothing depends on the order, but that it was a matter of 
indifference with the apostle, which was placed firs; the SUP- 
plication being equally addressed to the Father and to Christ. 

Rom. 1:77, © To all that be in Rome, beloved of God ; call- 
ed to be saints; grace to you, and peace, from God our Fa- 
ther, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here the same blessings are solicited and expected, from 
Christ and the Father. See the same formula repeated, 1 Cor. 


I: 3. 2 Cor. 1:2. 

Acts 1: 24, * And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou 
hast chosen.” | X 

That Lord here means the Lord Jesus, seems evident from 
v. 21 and 22. It is the usval appellation, moreover, which the 
book of Acts gives to the Saviour. (See above p. 408 bot.) 

2 Tim. 4: 14, & The Lord reward him according to his 
works !” Again, v. 17 and 18; © Notwithstanding, the Lord 


stood with me; and Strengthened me ; that by me the preaching 


might be fully known, and that all the gentiles might hear; and 


I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord 


shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me un- 
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to his heavenly kingdom : to whom. be glory forever and ever. 
Amen.” (Compare ch. 3: 11.) Usage amet admits a "_ 
here, that Lord means Christ. | - Tg 

Nor can I $separate from religious invocation, trust, and con- 
fidence, such expressions as these, (Acts 3 : 6,) © Then- Peter 
said, Silver and gold have I none; but 'such as I have give I 
thee :- In-the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” Nor can I see how the solemn adjuration by Christ 
(&y Xpeorw), which the apostle uses, in Rom. 9: 1, and 1 Tim. 
2: 7, can be separated from religious invocation, or appeal. 

We must add to all these instances of worship, the fact that 
Christians were $0 habituated to address their supplications to 
Christ, that © 'They who invoke Christ,” became, it would seem, 
a kind of proper name, by which they were in primitive times 
designated as Christians. 

Thus Paul (1 Cor. 1: 2) addresses himself to all _ n- 
voke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 18 every PLace. That 
the verb enmalzw is an appropriate 'one to designate the act of 
prayer, will not be questioned. The literal translation of 'it is 
to invoke. . The simple meaning of the passage is, * I address 
myself to all Christians.” But instead of using the name Ckris- 
tians directly, the apostle uses a periphrasis, and says, to all the 
invokers of Christ, i. e. to those who pray to him ; meaning the 
same as &yoe, xiyrors, Kc. in the context. He has signified, 

| too, that the practice of invoking Christ, was not confined to 
Corinth. He addresses * those who pray to Christ, in- every 
place,” (ev nevre one). 

Exactly in the same manner, does Ananias describe Chris- 
tians, when the Lord Jesus bade him go to instruct and comfort” 
Saul (Acts 913, 14); < Lord,” aid he; «1 have heard" of 
many concerning this nan, what things he has done (rorg &y%- 
oeg 0ov) to thy saints at Jerusalem ; and even now, he has a 
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commission -from the. high priest, to. bind, all (rovs enexatouue- 
voug £0 00pe Gov) those who invoke thy name,” i, e. Christians. 
See the same thing repeated, v. 21. | 

. The very heathen. in the, primitive age, of christianity, little 
as they knew about Christians, discovered that they made Christ 
an object of worsbip/— 

Did not, the Saviour give his Saiadenanaencd na and 
encouragement, to inake. him the object, of, prayer? John 14: 
13,14, <If yesball ask any thing in my name,” i. e..as my dis- 
ciples, on -my- account, said--he- tothe apostles, © I will accom- 
plish it” («x0 7owow). They appear to me, to have under- 
Stood this, as directing that he should be regarded by them as 
the special object of prayer. Hence, instead of finding few or 
no examples of prayer to, Christ, in the history of the primitive 
Christians as exhibited in the New 'Testament, I find more of 
this nature than of any other. 

"When I have contemplated the . precepts, which encourage 
prayer to Christ and the worship of hun, both by the inhabitants 
of the heavenly world, and by the churches on earth; 1 then 
compare these things with the exclusive worship and trust, which 
Jehovah claims to himselſ.—ls. 45: 22, 23, * Look unto me, and 
| be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; ſor I am God, and:there 
is none else. I have sworn -by myself, the word. has gone out 
of my mouth. in righteousness, and shall not return, "That unto 
- meevery knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” Is 42:8, I 
am the Lord ; that is my name ;...and .my. glory will I not. give 
to another, neither my praise to graven images.” Jer. 17: 6—7, 

« Thus $aith the Lord, Cursed be the man that trugteth in man, 
and maketh flesh. his arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
_ Lord, For, he shall | be like the heath in the desert, and. shall 
not zee hen good cometh ; but shall inhabit parched places in 


[1 See the quotations from Pliny and Eusebius, on p. 412 of this work, S.] 
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the wilderness, in a alt land and not inhabited. - Bleed is the - 
man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.” 
Matth. 4: 10, « Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hetice, Sa- 
tan; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him ONLY $halt thou serve.” 

I am ready now to ask, whether I can avoid coming to the 
conclusion, either that Christ is truly divine, in as much as he 
Is 80 often represented as the object of worship ; or that the sa- 
cred writers have mistaken this great point, and led'us to that 
which must be considered as idolatry. And yet the worship of 
Christ is placed, as it would seem, in oppoxsition to. that of idols, 
1 Cor. 8:4—6. 'That christianity utterly and forever renounces 
all idolatry—all polytheism,; im a word, every thing meonsistent 
with the worship of one only living and true God ; 1s a point $0 
plain and 80 universally conceded, that I shall not dwell for a nio- 
ment upon it. 

Were it not that I fear becoming tedious, by detailing my 
reasons for beheving in the divine nature of Christ, I should add 
a great number of texts, which require us with all the heart to 
love him ; to obey him ; to confide in him 3 and to commit our- 
selves to him; in such manner as I can never. persuade myself 
to do, with respect to any being, who is not God. 'The New 
Testament tells me that my consolation, my privilege—my hap- 
piness, must be derived from trusting in Christ. - But can | 
trust myself to a finite being, when I have an infinite, almighty, 

all-sufficient GOD, to whom I may go? Shall I be pa yage 


| with a mite, when I can have the mines of Peru ?*]- 


ILLUSTRATION 9, 
Creation is ascribed to Chrigt. —I = 


t John I: 3, 10, navra 3 QUTOU EJevero—0 0040s FY av 


— — =  — 
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[1 Stuart's Letters to Channing, p. 100—106, 3d ed, 8.1] 
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TOU EYEVETO al —_ were made by him—the world was made 
by him. - 

A versjon of - gn passages maintained by Socinians, is this : 
« Every thing was done by Christ which belongs to the Gos- 
pel—the world was reformed by him.” In reference to the first 
passage,.-it is objected, that the apostle gives no sanction for the 
addition, © which belongs to the Gospel :” in regard to the se- 
cond, it is to be remarked, that no evidence can be adduced to 
prove that yevso6#ae can signify to make anew or reform. More- 
over, a different signification of this word 1s adopted in verse 3. 
Again, in v. 10 it is said, 0 #00yuog avrov ovx &yvw the world 
knew him not; and yet it is pretended, that the sense of the 
other clause of the same verse is, that 6 xoouos the world was 
reformed by him ! A different modification of this exposition 
is this : a part of the world [men] was spiritually improved by 
the light, another part knew it not. But, agreeably to the usage 
of the New 'Testament, the word #oouos, in its synecdochical 
Sense, always denotes the unreformed part of mankind. Be- 
Sides, the parallelism of v. 10 and 11, seems to forbid this ex- 
position." 

Another. exposition of v. 3, urged by the Socinians, is this : 
« Every thing was created for him, on his account.” But dec 
[with a genitive case] is not clearly proved to signify on account 
of or for the sake of ; and the following words, xo avrov eye- 
vero ov8s & without him was nothing made ; evidently refer 
tothe active cause, - and confirm the ordinary signification of 
duc, by.* 


H. Col. 1 : 16, 17, ey avrq exre087 ra navra — TH NOVIC 


1 See Siskind, on the recent Expositions of John 1 : 1-—14, in his Maga- 
zine, No, 10, p. 32 &c. 
2 On the Socinian Expositions of John 1: 3, 10, zee Bengel's Historico- 


analytical exposition of the Socinian doctrinal system ; in the Tab. Mag. 
No. 15. p. 156 &c. 159 &c. 
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0; avrov exrLoras — T6 avi ev avry ovveornze by him were 
all things created — all things were created by OY all _—_ 
are sustained by him. | 

On this passage, the reader may corigult Lang, On the 
profitable use of 'Teller's Lexicon. Flatt's Commentatio de 
deitate Christi ($ 9). Oertel's Christology -2 and STO; On 
the dignity of Jesus.? 

The principal arguments against the interpretation of those 
who make Tz» to signify a moral creation [a reformation], or 
merely a great change wrought by Christ ; are the following : 

1. Xt v alone, and without any addition, does not, in a 
Single other passage, signify either a moral reformation, or in 
general, a great change. 

2. Philological proof, that the expressions 1 and ovpavos, 
opara and awogura, can denote Jews and Gentiles, \it is utterly 
impossible to adduce. In the Miscellaneous Dissertations on 
important subjects of theological learning,” Justi would defend 
this meaning in the following manner: * The Jews are called 
T& Ev T0458 ovgavors (the things in the heavens), because they 
were governed by divine laws, and were citizens of a theocrati- 
cal nation (Paoidein rw ovgavor) ; and opura (things Seen), 
because their worship of God contained many external, visible 
ceremonies. The gentiles on the contrary, are denominated r& 
ens 71s 1s (the things on earth), because they were governed 
by human laws; and «ogerea (things invisible), because they were 
to worship God spiritually * (John 4 : 24). See Nosselt's re- 
futation of this exposition, in his Exercitt. ad Sanct. ,Seriptt. 
interpretationem.5 Another interpretation proposed by Justi, is, 
that the words T& ev roeg _upareegoenguIny denote all mankind 


ET. — 


1'Pt. NI. p. 52 &c. 2 p. 649. j 33. Note 2. 3 p. $167. 
4 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, Pp. 434, Schott's 


Epitome theol. christ. dogmatic, p. 106. 
5 24 Collection, p. 200 &c, Halle, 1798: 6 p, 205 &c, Halle, 1803. 
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(the whole world, every. creature, in the popular sense)." A- 
gainst this, bears the remark of Keil :? © The generic idea (the 
whole) can be expressed per pegeouoy, only by the enumera- 
tion of-such species (parts) as are actually comprehended under 
the generic idea (or-the whole),” 

3, If by ovgeros and aopara, we understand citizens of 
heaven, or the angels; then no moral reformation can be pre- 
dicated of them, Equally inadmissible * is the following expo- 
Sition, given-in Henke's Magaz. :* © Every thing that belongs to 
his church, in heaven-and on earth, is formed anew by Christ ; 
as well those members which are known to us, as those which 
are not (aogare?), all who are morally reformed, from the high- 
est to the lowest, powerful kings and princes and lords (?) ” 
Nosselt, in his Programma de una Dei in coelis terrisque ſami- 
lia,* understands the passage Col. 1: 16, as referring to the for- 
mation of a church consisting of citizens of earth and heaven.* 
But this explanation also, is liable to the objection, that' this 
Sense of «7:4 is without proof; $ee 1p. Andit is evinced, 
in the Tubing. gelehrt. Anzeig.” that we are by no means re» 
quired to, understand here a moral or $piritual creation, by the 


preceding or 8ucceeding context ; and yet both are appealed to 
by Nosselt,* Lofler,* and Stoltz." 


—— = — 


1 = Heinrich's Nov. Test. ed. Me. Val, vil. _- Il. p. 190. 
and Stoltz, Erliuterungen zum Neuen Test. Heft V, 1802, p. 8 &c. 


2 Comment. II, in Locum Philipp. 2: 5—11, 1804, p. X. 5. 
3 See Ewald sup. cit. 4 Vol. II, No. 2. p. 291. 
5 Exercitt, ad Sanct. Scriptt, interpretationem, p, 198—210. 


6 See also Lofler's Supplement to Souverain's Essay on the Platonism of 
the Fathers of the church, p. 416, Zillichau, 1792. 

T For 1805, No. 10. p. 77. Stoltz's explanation of v. 16: «In refer- 
ence to him (&y a&vT@), was every thing celestial and terrestrial &c. cre- 
ated ; be is the cause- and object of the creation of every. thing ;” 4. e.-- 
God IT not have created the world, if the Messiah was not to have 
had a place in it; is exposed to the objection Supr, I, that this significa- 
tion of Oec is not adequately proved. 


$ sap. cit, p. 199, 


9 gup. Cit. SUP, Cit. p. 9. 
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In 1 Cor. 8: 6, also, Christ is ovouiied a5 Creinks awd 
Lord of the world." 4404 

HI. Heb. 1: 10, 2,3, 9 ov rovg arwvas £100 0ev—peomy” Tu 
Tavra Ty Onuars Ths duvauews avrov by whom he made the 
world—supporting all things by his powerful word. 

On this passage, the reader may consult Lang,? Flatt,* the 
work On the design of John's Gospel,* Ewald on the dignity of 
Jesus,* and Ewald's Religionslehren der Bibel.5 In these works, 
the exposition of this passage, which makes Christ the Supreme 
Creator of the world, in opposition to those interpreters who 
make the word awves signify © times ” (new times—times of 
the Messiah—oeconomiae divinae), or v:« to refer only to the 
inastrumental cause 3 is supported by the following arguments 
and observations ! 


1.-It is evident from chap. 11 : 3, that ««w»es does signify 
worlds or world. Comp. C 34, ust. 1 
2. The words 0: ov acwvas en0490ev cannot justify ar any of the 


following versions : ©* By him he created new times ;”7 or, * He 
suffered new epochs to arise, through him ;” or, © By him, he 
created anew [reformed] the world of mankind, the human fami- 
ly.” The explanation, © By whom God determined certain 
periods of time [the time of the Messiah, and the preceding pe- 
riod?],” would either express too insignificant an idea, and one, 
moreover already included in the words ex eoxarov rwv 1pepwy 
(v. 1); or, if the sense is this, © He $0 governed the course of 
events in the world, that the epochs of the world coincide with 


- 


1 Compare sup. 6 33, Illust. 1 note. and 5 42, Hlust. 8, 
2 Sup. cit, Pt. IV, p. 115. 3 De Deitate Christi, p. 478 &c. 
4 p, 457. 5 p. 67-75. 6 Vol, Il: p. 135. 


7 Henke's Mag, Vol. Il. No, 2. p. 296. comp, Bolten's Translation, 
in pt. HI, of The New Test. epistles, p. 1, Altona, 1805,” 
8 Henke's Magazine sup. cit, 


9 Paulus? Memorabilien, St. 7. 8. 198-204. Stoltz's Elucidations of 
the New Test, No. 6. p. 6, 1802. 
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1 the advent of the Messiah ;” then the idea 1s foreign from the 
terms &: ov rovg arwvas £00708. 
8. It is an undeniable fact, that the 10th verse of this chap- 
ter does ascribe the creation of the world, to Christ. 
4. That 9&a« does not denote merely an instrumental cause, 
{| is evident from those passages in which it is also said of the Fa- 
| ther, © All things were created by him (% avrov) Heb. 2 : 10, 
| Rom. 11:36; as also from the general fact, that d:« and ex 
k are used interchangeably for each other ; see F 33. Illust. 1. 
| | But as Heb. 1: 1, 2 relates to the person through whom 
God instructed us (e» vio elalnoev nu), namely, the incarnate 
| Logos ; the words & ov xa rovg awwvas e10070ev must be un- 
derstood thus : © God created the world by the same person, 
f through, whom he has spoken to us, in as much as this person 
| is God himself, and one with the Father ; 1. e. he created the 
world by himself.” In like manner, in Hos. 1: 7, it is-8aid, 1 


(Jehovah) will save them through [or by ] Jehovah.” 


— ——— 


ILLUSTRATION 10. 


The $ense in which Christ is called God; and explanation of 
passages which seem to malitate against his supreme divinity. 
| He is called God in such a sense, that it can be said of 

him, that he possesses power to do whatever God can do ; or, 
such, that the perfections of the divine nature can be predicated 

of him: This is evinced by various passages : 

Phil. 2: 6, e& pogpy #:0v vnugyuv—icu Beg was being in 

the condition of God, (1. e. in the divine state or nature)—to be 

equal with God.? Martini makes a distinction between the 


1 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 457. 


[2 The translation of this whole passage, which is given by Professor 
_ Stuart, and for which- he has asvigned his Teazons, in his Letters to Mr. 
| Channing (p. 88—90, 3d ed.), is the following : © Let the same mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus ; who being in the condition of God, 
did not regard his equality with God as an object of solicitous desire, but 
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phrases ey pogpy Gov ewear, and wa few ewas, and explains 
the passage thus :2 © Although Christ possessed a high degree 
of swmilarity to God, he was not solicitously desirous of being 
equal with God ;” i. e. he was far from arrogating to himself 
equality with God, or requiring divine worship. But neither 
usage nor the context favour this interpretation, more than they 
do several others, which agreeably to this Section better accord 
with the declarations of Jesus and the doctrinal system of the 
apostle Paul. Comp. Storr's Opusc. Academ, Vol. I. p. 322— 
324. 

Col. 2: 9, ev avro. xaToxes nav 70 nAnpwpa 1s FEOTNTOS In 
him dwelt the entire fulness of the deity ; 1. e. all the attributes 
of the divine nature. 1:19. John 16: 15, nevra 60% eye 0 na- 
T1160, Ep £0rs all things which the Father hath, are mine. 5:19 
— 21, & av 0 naryo 10, TNEvra Xa 0 viog Opowns N06 Whatso- 
ever things the Father doth, all these things doth the Son like- 
wise. 'These words contain . the reply of Jesus, to the accusa- 
tion of the Jews immediately preceding : © 'That he made him- 
Self equal with God,” v. 18.? In the work just referred to in 
the margin, several other declarations of Christ are adduced 
(John 12: 45. 14: 7, 9, 6 &@wpaxag ee, £apaxe'rov NATED, COM 
pared with v. 10. 8: 19) as evidence of that oneness with the 
Father, to which he laid claim. And this remark is subjoined : 
«Tf these expressions merely signify, that God spake'and acted 
through him ; they contain no more than every prophet. could 
have said of himself.” \ 

'Those passages of Scripture which appear to militate against 


humbled himself [assumed an inferior or humble station], taking the con- 
dition of a servant, being made after the similitude of men, and” being. | 
ſound in fashion as a man, 'he exhibited his humility by obedience, even 

to the death of the cross,” S. ] 


1 Gabler's Journal for elect theological literature, Vol. IV. p. 46. 
2 On the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 196. 
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Christ's being God, in this sense, (viz. John 14: 28. 10: 35. 
17:3. +4 Cor. 8: 6. 15: 28,) are all explained in the work on 
the Object of the Gospel and epistles of John; in the Dizsert. 
de notione regni coelestis ; and in Flatt's Comment. de denate 
Chris. 

1. John 14: 28, 6 n«typ pov peifwoy pou corey | © The Fa- 
ther is happier than-I — he enjoys a happiness and glory which 
I do not enjoy in my present state.” Compare peefwy with 273 
Gen. 26: 13. It is evident from the context, that Jesus is not 
comparing his human nature with the divine nature of the Fa- 
ther 3 but the situation of his human nature at that time, with 
the happiness of the Father. The connexion of the words 
076 6 1&rng pou—eore with the previous clause e« 9yencere je, 
appears thus to be more natural and perspicuous, than in the 
explanation of Kuino! > © the Father will do more through you, 
for the dissemination of my doctrines, than I effected whilst on 
earth, or than I could effect by a longer residence in this world.” 
And the reference to the previous clause, seems almost entirely 
neglected, in the explanation : © God can protect you better 
than my visible presence conld.”” — Moreover, Jesus could as- 
cribe to his person in general, 8uch predicates as belonged pro- 
perly to only a part of his entire person, i. e. only to Ins human 
or to his divine nature ; just as we attribute to a man [the whole 
man], properties and actions which belong exchausively to either 
his soul or his body. . 

2. John 10: 35, 36, «ec exeeyous ene Fe0ug—0e vice rou Beov 
«ue if the Scripture called them gods, to whom the word of, 
God was addressed ; and if the Scripture is mcontrovertible ; 
do ye say of him whom the Father hath conseerated and sent- 


into the- world, © Thou blasphemest,” because | said-L am the - 


1 Zweck Johannis, 5 49. Flatt, de Deitate Christi, p. 186. 
2 Comment. p. 579. 3 Stoltz*s Erlauterungen in loc. 
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Son of God ?* That Jesus called himself Son of God, in a far 
higher sense, than that in which the Jewish judges are $0 called 
(Ps. 82: 6), is proved by the words 0» 6 narys 1yuace xas ane 
oreehev £45 rov x00puor © whom the Father distinguished, by 
Sending him.” Besides, Jesus had previously determined the 
Sense in which he called himself vios #e0v (v. 28, 30), and he 
was distinctly understood by his opponents, who charged him 
with making himself God [#z0x ozavrov nos). " He also re- 
peated the explanation, v. 38, ey noe 6 natnp, x4yw &v. avro 
the Father is in me, and I in him. But it was not his intention, 
in that place, to give them a more definite explanation of the 
nature of his person. | 

3. John 17: 3, avrn corey 7 Com 7] arvecs, iva /warrodt 


Gs Tov fover alnVivor Beov, xas Ov antoreiias Fyoouv Xoworov 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. Christ styles the Fa- 
ther, © The only true God,” not in opposition to himself, but in 
oppoxition to the false gods of the heathen. This is evinced 
by the expression Tac capt in v. 2, all men, Jews or gentiles, 
[over whom power was giver to the Son to give them eternal 
life] ; and by the glorification (y. 1) of the Father through the 
Son [by the propagation of belief in the one true God, by means 
of christianity |]. 'This interpretation is further supported by the 
fact, that we have every reason to believe that in this text, Christ 
expressed the very essence of christianity.? ” 

-4. -4 Cor. 8:6, But we acknowledge only one God, the Fa- 
| ther; from whom are all things (derived), and we in him [for 
whose glory we also exist]; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things [by whom all things were created], and we 


1 On the Object of the Gozpel of John, 4 96. Platt #up. cit. p."110= © 


112. | 
2 Nasselt. Opusc. ad interpretationem Script. Fasc, II. p, 71 &c. 
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by him: [by whom also we were created].* The fact that the 

Father is called eis 9:08 one God, no more denies the divinity 

[&ecorys] of Jesus, than the circumstance that Jesus 1s called 

#s xvo0s one Lord, denies the dominion [| *vp:orns] of the Fa- 

ther. But that *vocos cannot, in this place, signify teacher, as 

Teller contends ; 1s evident from the fact, that in the 5th verse 
Heoe and xvgor are s$ynonymous ; and from a comparison of the 
two.predicates ov ra neva and 0: ov r& nav in v. 6, the 
former of which is attributed to the &zo0s netys, and the latter 
to xvprog /yoovs Xgecoros the Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. Hlus- 
tration 9. 

5. 1 Cor. 15:28, oray 8 vnoreyy avro (rv Xocory) T« nav- 
T@,” TOTE K&6 &VTOF © Vis VUNOTHYOErHE IG UNOTAEKYTE UUTQ TO 
navze but when he shall have subjected all things unto him 
(Christ), then shall the Son himself also be subject to him who 
made all things subject to him. 'The following explanation of 
this passage, is given in the Dissertation de Notione regni coe- 
lestis :2 Moreover, if every thing has been subjected to the Son 
(by the Father), then the Son himself must also be subject to 
him (then it is evident, that the Son is subject to him) who made 
all things subject unto him.” 'Orey does not here indicate a 
precise time, any more than in v. 27 ; but it signifies if, where- 
as. See Rom. 2: 14. The future vnoreyyceras indicates an 
inference made ; as if it were written 014oy ors (comp. v. 27) 
x&4 avrog 0 viog vnoracoera, The same sense is expressed ' 
by the ſuture in Rom. 6: 5. 2: 26. In like manner, tore does 
not here express succession of time ; but is either the sign of 
the apodosis (comp. LXX, Ps. 119: 91. Prov. 2:5), or a ple- 
onasm (L;XX, Psalm 69 :'5), or it is equivalent to therefore. 
(Comp. Jer. 22: 15, the Heb. 78). In the opinion of  Grotius 


OO _ 


—_ —____— 


i Compare Illust, 9 supra. 2 gup, cit, 
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and others, the passage 1 Cor. 165 : 24—28, refers to what is 
termed the Mediatorial reign of Jesus, regimen oeconomicum." 


ILLUSTRATION 11. | " 
Explanation of passages in which Christ is called God. 

IL. John 1: 1, 90g yy 6 4oyog the Word was God. On this 
passage and onward to v. 14, the reader may consult the work 
on the Object of the Gospel of John,* Flatt de Deitate Christi,? 
and Siiskind on the late explanations of John 1: 114.4 The 
principal remarks contained in these several works, relative to 
this subject, are the following : 

1. The conjecture, that the introduction, v. 1—5 or 1—18, 
may not be genuine, is totally unfounded. _ Neither is there the 
semblance of evidence, in support of the violent change of the 
text by Crellius, who would read: #zs0v 9m» 6 4loyos, or of 
Bardt, who would read : 90g 7v x « 6 0 40yog. 

2. The general sense of the whole passage v. 1—18, has 
been stated thus : © Wisdom and understanding, or power (the 
Word), were present in God, at the creation of the world-—by 
his wisdom or power, he created all things ;——and this wisdom 
or power was visibly manifested in Jesus.” In Paulus* Memo- 
rabilia, Vol. VIII. No. 3, to support the explanation, © The de- 
ity as teaching by words and works,” it is urged, that John, in 
v. 13, is refuting the error of the Jewish literati, who regard . 
ed the personified' Word of God, or the creative word, as 8ome- 
thing Separate from God, as an intermediate being.* wknk it 


1'See Morus, Epitome theol. christianae, 2d ed. p. 179, 183, 185. "com> 
pare Comment. exegetico-histor. in Epitomen, Tom. I. p. 192. Knapp, 
Scripta yarii argumenti, p, 71. Stoltz, Erlauterungen zum Neven Test. * 
on 1 Cor. 15: 24, 28, | LF TY 
- $p, 462 &ec, 430 &e. 49 &c. (on the word Joyos.) YFV, VI. 

4 In his Mag. fiir christ. Dog. und Moral, Vol. X. No, I, 

5 Compare, in opposition to this, Siiskind $up, cit, p. 10—24, and Pau- 
los himself, in his Comment. on John, p. 74—78. 
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may. be replied: (a) it is not natural, by the words -0 40y0s 
ocepE £yevero the word became flesh, to understand merely the 
manifestation of the divine power or wisdom through Christ.— 
(b) 2oyos is the same subject which in v. 5 is called ro gwg” 
and this subject is manifestly described, in v. 9—12, as a con- 
crete. —(c) If all the propositions, v. 1—3, expressed nothing 
more than, * God has created all things by kis wisdom or pow- 
er,” the evangelist would be guilty of intoterable garrulity. And 
where would be the necessity of reiterating the assurance, v. 1, 2, 
« the power or wisdom of God was with God,” 6 4oyog mv moos 
roy Dov? 

The hypothesis, that © the notion of a real union of an ema- 
nated divine power with Jesus, was either taught by John in ac- 
commodation to the current opinions of those days, or was pro- 
posed by him as his personal opinion ;” is refuted in the disser- 
tation of Suskind, to which allusion has been made, (p. 51—75,) 
where it is shewn, that the existence of such opinions in that 
age; cannot be proved from history. 

3. Oeos, without the article, in the sentence 9+05 nv 6 4070s, 
cannot be understood in a lower sense, than o 90s, with the ar- 
"ncle. For,—(a) 9z0s, without any addition, in other passages 
of the New Testament, never has any other signification, than 
that of the only true God. And that the article makes no dif- 
ference, appears from v. 6 (Teo 9400), 13, 18. 2 Cor. 1: 21. 
5: 5. — (b) Not only is the 40y0s 9z0s represented as existing 
before the origin of all things (v. 1, 2), but to him is attributed 
the creation of all things (v. 3); an act which can belong only 
to the supreme God. - 

Paulus, in his commentary on the Gospel of John," has giv- 
en the most full development of that explanation of 9e0s nv 0 
hoyos, which takes #05 in an inferior sense 3 and by 4070s un- 


_ — 
—_ — 
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1 p, 35—94, comp. Kuinsl Comment. Proleg. p. 73—U0, 93, 
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derstands an intelligent being exterior to God, and inferior to 
him ; a being who, according to the idea of the. Alexandrian 
Jews, proceeded from God, in a peculiar manner, before the 
world existed ; who was most intimately connected with God, 
and was far superior to all other spirits. 'This explanation rests 
chiefly on the coincidence of the ideas of John with those of Phi- 
lo his contemporary, relative to his Logos. In the well known 
passage of his work *de Sornniis,” Philo makes a difference be- 
tween 90s with the article, and the same word without it ; and 
applies the name 9eog without an article, to the Joyog., But, 
independently of the fact, that it is doubtful whether John was 
acquainted with the ideas of Philo, or had reason to suppose an 
acquaintance with them in his. hearers ;* to derive from- Philo 
an explanation of the words &z0g yy 0 4oyos, Seems not very 
consistent, from the circumstance, that in the very passage here 
alluded to, Philo himself twice notices the difficulty and novelty 
of transferring the name God to a being exterior to the supreme 
deity. In one place he says, the Logos (without the article) 
can be called God, only ey z«rexenoe | by catachresis, i. e. 
wresting a word from its native signification]. . In a subsequent 
DasSAge, he says, © the Scriptures-are not yery. particular in the 
application of names [they are not religiously 'scrupulous, ov 
0:40:09 uovwr neg T1v Yew tov ovoparur], when they apply 
even the name of God himself (without the article), to the eld- 
est Logos of God.” 'The arguments adduced in the Commen- 
tary of Kuinol,? to prove that even. in the time.of Christ, «there 

prevailed an idea among the Jews in Palestine, that before the 
creation, an intelligence emanated immediately from-the Deity, 
which was to appear on earth in the person of the Messiah ; are 
very problematical ; ' and are derived in part from _guch Jewish 


—_— 


1 Magazine, No. 10. p. 11. 


2 p. 80—90, compare Bertholdt Christol, Jad, Jesn ipoottlbcdbizth ae- 
tate, 5 22—24, Erlangen, 181T. 
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writings as either were certainly written since that time, or whose 
date is very uncertain. 

' 4. In whatever manner we explain the word 4oyos, it is per- 
fectly accordant with the usage of the Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Greek; to designate a conerete by the name of an abstract. If 
we look for the origin of the name Logos, in the earlier work of 
John, in Rev. 19: 13, 6 4oyog #+0v, (where Jesus is represent- 
ed as a conqueror of the enemies of his doctrines v. 19,) its 
most probable signification is : © Speaker or Messenger of God, 
divine Instructer ;” just as T2Þr) prayer, in Ps. 109 : 4 signi- 
fies, One who prays. Agreeably to this explanation, the name 
loyog (teacher) was a name of Christ, which John used in his 
Gospel, on supposition that it would be admitted by those against 
whom he wrote, namely, the Cerinthians and disciples of John. 

A variety of interpretations and explanations of the meaning 
of the word Logos, are contained in the following late works : 
Keil, de doctoribus veteris ecclesiae culpa corruptae per Plato- 
nicas sententias theologiae liberandis (p. 7 &c.); Paulus' Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John (p. 4—94) ; Eichhorn's Intro- 
duction to the N. 'Test. (Vol. II. $162); Bertholdt's Christo- 
logia Judaeorum ($ 23 &c.) ; and Kuinol, Comment. in Evan- 
gel. Johannis, Prolegg. ($ 7) ; in the last of which, the most im- 
portant works on the meaning of this word, are mentioned. Nor 
must the late explanation, which has been advocated especially 
by Tittmann, be forgotten. Agreeably to this, & 1oyos is equi- 
valent to 6 4:yopuevos, 6 eoxoperos he that was promised, the 
Messiah.! | 
5. Another explanation of the words 90s nv 0 4oyos, is this :? 
God was the speaker, (0 Xoyos instead of 0 Jzywy,) who com- 
missioned him, and made known his will through him ; for he. 


1 Kuinsl up. cit. 5 7: p. 6365, 
2 Paulus Memorabilia, Vol. I. No. 2. p, 27-34. 
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spake nothing, except what he had heard of God when he was 

with him (John 8: 26). The following objections to this view, 

_ are contained in the Allgemeine Bibliothek,! and in the Tiibing, 
gel. Anzeigen:? (a) Apreeably to this explanation, no uitable 
SIgnification could be attached to the 2d verse, ourog mv ev ap- 
x1 Tgos rov He0v the same was in the beginning with God. 
For, if we translate-it, *« God was the speaker, this Speaker 
(who was God himself) was in the beginning with God ;” then 
John could not say, that Christ as speaker, or as he actually 
taught mankind, was with God in the beginning of the world. 
For in the beginning of the world, before any members of the . 
human family existed, he could not have existed as the Teach- 
er of men, consequently also not as the- Speaker. In other 
words, the conclusion of the first verse, in connexion with the 
second, could not signify, © It was properly God, who spake to 
man; because he through whom God spake, was in the begin- 
ning of the world sent by God [qv ngos ror $e0»] in order to 
instruct men.”?—By ovros, we must understand . the person of 
the speaker, as distinct from his office of teacher. But then 
the preceding words would signify, * God was the person of the 
Speaker.” And this is the very idea which, this interpretation 
is intended to avoid. — (b) As the creation of the world is attri- 
buted to this Logos, in v. 3; no being distinct from the Deny, 
can possibly be intended. 

. TE. John 20: 28, 0 *vg0s pov xa © Geog pov My Lord and 
my God. In the work on the Object of the Gospel of John ($ 
90), the following remarks are made on this passage : *'The - 
exclamation of Thomas, cannot well be'a mere expression of , 
admiration. Independently of the fact that this phrase, as an. 
exclamation of admiration, cannot be proved to have been cus- 
tomary among the Jews in the time of Jesus 3 how could Jesus 


_= 


1 Vol, 107. p. 271. 2 p. 323, 1792, 3 !Jemorabilia, P. 32. 
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i, 29) have regarded it as a a proof of faith 2—N or can 90g be 
wrested from its proper signification, and made to signify a great 
benefactor. This the-usage of the language forbids. 'This ex- 
clamation of 'Thomas must, therefore, be taken in its literal 
sense.; and must be regarded as an open declaration of his be- 
lief, that there existed the closest possible union between Jesus 
and God (John 14 :-9, 10), or of his belief in the divinity of 
Christ. And had this exclamation implied what is erroneous, 
Jesus could not have approved it (v. 29); but on the other 
hand, must inevitably have censured it. Compare the passage 
next cited. : 

HI. 1 John 5 : 20, ouros corey © aln#evos Geog this is the 
true God. In the work on the Object of the Gospel of John (p. 
445), the genuineness of the reading He0s, is vindicated against 
the objections of Semler, taken from Hilary de Trinitate. It is 
also remarked (p. 231), that agreeably to Hebrew usage,? the 
demonstrative ovros is placed instead of the relative os, as in 
Acts 8: 26. 10 : 36. and that ovrog is more naturally referred 
to the nearer antecedent 11oov Xpcorw, than to the more re- 
mote & Tow aln#o.5 

IV. Rom. 9: 5, [wv 0: nareges, xa, && wv 6 Theodls: TO XC- 
Tax Gagxa, 0 wy E76 TAVTWY Geog evioyntos tes TOUS waves, A- 
p1v, © Whose are-the Fathers; and from whom, in respect to 
the flesh (his human nature), Christ (descended), who is the $u- 
preme God, blessed for ever. Amen.”*] On this passage, the 
reader may consult the following works : Noesselt, Interpretatio 
grammatica Epist. ad Rom. cap. 9;* Koppe's Comment. on 
the Romans (p. 194 &c.); Michaelis' notes to his Translation 


I Kuindl in loc. 2 Observy. p. 119. 
3 Ewald UP. Cit, Þ. 102—104. and his Religionslebren der Bibel, Th. 
IT. 8. 139. 
[4 See Professor Stuart's Lett, to Wm. E. Channing, p. 78, 3d. ed, 8.] 


5 Opusc. fasc, I. n. VI. 5 7 &c, 
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of the New Testament > Eckermann's Theological Contribu- 
tions ;* Ewald on the Dignity of Jesus 3 Ewald's Religions- 
lebren der Bibel ;* Flatt's Annotationes ad loca quaedam epi- 
Sstolae Pauli ad Romanos ;* [and Professor Stuart's Letters &c. 
on the Divinity of Christ, p. 78, 79, 3d edit. $.] 

It may be inquired whether the doxology in this passage, 
gupposing- it to begin at 0 wy exe Tavrwy, or to be confined to 
the words 90g evioyyrog erg rovg awvas, refer to Christ, or to 
God the Father. Even in the Init. Evang, Johan. restaur.® of 
Artemonius (or of the Socinian writer, Samuel Crellius), it is 
remarked, that a doxology here would be altogether out of 
place, as Paul (v. 1, 2) is speaking under the influence of the 
deepest grief, and lamenting the loss of those privileges which 
his countrymen might have enjoyed (v. 3—8, 31. 10: 19 &e.). 
A prayer (%910:s 10; 1), and not a doxology, would have been 
adapted to the state of mind in which the apostle wrote these 


words (James 5: 13), In addition to this evidence, the follow- _ 


ing arguments are adduced in the works above referred to, in 
refutation of the opinion that the whole passage (0 wy—awvas) is 
a doxology, addressed to God the Father : (a) 'The words ro xa- 
I& 0aExa, which refer to the human nature of Christ, require a 
corresponding clause relating to his higher nature ; as for exam- 
ple, in ch. 1: 3. comp. Gal. 4: 29.—(b) Such a sudden trans- 
ition from one person to another, from Christ to God the Fa- 
ther, could not be made without some transitive particle, . guch 
as 0 (in the doxology 1 Tim. 1: 17), The remarks made by 
Stoltz against the force of this argument,” appear to refer only 
to the statement that 9 should stand between 90s and evioyn- 


1 Vol. HI. p, 93 &c. _ 2 Vol. 1. No 3p. 156-&e. - 

9 p. 83—98, 4 Pt. II. p. 136. S p. 1827, 1801. 

6 Pt, I. c, XLII. $ 1. No, 2. $ VII. p. 230, 237. 

7 Erlauterungen zum Neven Testament, 2te Ausg, Heſt 3. $, 169. 
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rog. . At least, it can by no means be asserted, that 9 between 
6 and wy, would be erroneous.—(c) For the very reason, that 
the particle ds is not found between 6 and », it is most natural 
to refer 6 wy to Xpeoros, the subject immediately preceding: 
The participle is put for 08.07 and this doxology when reſer- 
red to Christ, has a striking similarity to the doxology to God 
the Father (Rom. 1:25). And Paul would have written' 6s 
£orey here as well as in 1: 25, if the word eors, understood from 
the preceding clause xa: e£—oapxeu, had not been still*m his 
mind.! 

The difficulty stated by Crellius, attends also the explana- 
tion of Justi,? who separates the words 06 wy ene neavrov from 
those that follow, #:40o5—carorag ; and translates the passage 
thus : ** whose ancestors were those (celebrated) fathers, from 
whom even, in regard to his mortal body, the Messiah 1s. de- 
Scended, who is exalted above above all (the fathers). Blessed 
be God (for this) to eternity !”* But another difficulty, by 
which this explanation is encumbered, is that not only Paul, 
but also other writers always in their doxologies, place the pre- 
dicate evioynyros before its subject. See 2 Cor. 1: 3. Ephes. 
1: 3. 1 Pet. 1: 8. Luke 1: 68. 2 Macc. 15: 34. Ps. 68: 36. 
and others. Trommius, in his Concordance to the L.XX, gives 
a number of examples, under the word ev4oynrog.* J. F. Flatt 


1 Eckermann $0P. Cit. p. 156 &c. 


'2 Paulus! Memorabilia, Vol. I. No. 1, compared with the Dissertation 
of Justi on the same passage, in his Miscellaneons Dissertations on impor- 
tant points of theological learning, Vol. 2 for 1798, p. 308 &c. 


3 Comp. tr version of the epistle to the Romans with Notes, p. 
41, 87. and OertePs Christology, p 211 &c. 


[4 For the gratification of the critical reader who bas not the version of 
the LXX, the translator has selected some of these examples,-which fully 

_ evince the truth of our author's remark : Gen 9: 26, evioynrog xuvpiog 
0 fe0s. 14: 20, *& evioynrog 0 Deg 0 vyorogs. 24: 27, evio- 
71708 xvgog 0 #405 Tov xvorov pou. Ex. 18 : 10, evioyyros Kv- 
040g Or EEeMkero Tov Anov aurov. Ruth 4: 14, evioynrog Xv6e0s 0s 
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remarks that ev4oyyros is placed first, not only in those instan- 
ces in which the doxology begins a discourse, but also when it 
is found in the middle or at the conclusion of a sentence.?” The 
only passage in the LXX, which seems to be an exception to 
the preceding remark, is Ps. 68: 19, xvp:0g 0 #e0g evioyyros, 
evioyntos xvgos nuepar xad' muepav, and on this' Stoltz lays a 
great deal of stress.? But a comparison of this verse with the 
Hebrew text, proves that the words xvgeos 6 80g (verse 19), 
which correspond to the Hebrew £*T>% 77 must be separated 
from ev4ioyyros, and be translated thus : © God (is) Lord (Je- 
hovah).” Nor is the case altered, if, with Michaelis, we trans- 
late, * among whom God, Jehovah, will dwell ;” or with Schnur- 
rer,* Dathe, Knapp, Rosenmuller,* and De Wette, regard rn 
D228 as an apostrophe to God, © there thou dwellest, God, Je- 
hovab,” or *that thou mayest dwell there.” ' In the Hebrew, 
7752 (blessed) is not in the 19th but in-the 20th verse. - But 
if an appeal be made to.the fact, that the LXX repeat the word 
evioynros, I reply, they were not able to make sense of the 
words £7>7 7, and therefore supplied ev4oyyros, F172, out of 
the beginning of the 20th verse. But that they did this as a 
kind of desperate measure, is evident from the fact, that they 
nevertheless put another ev4oyyros in the beginning of the 20th 
verse. In so doing they themselves confess, that according to 


—_ 


_ 
—_— 


ov #areAvos 0c. 1 Sam. 25 : 32, evioyyrog xvgos 0 $805 lo00- 
i. 2 Sam. 18: 28, evioyyrog #vgog 0 Frog Gov. Dan. 3: 28, 
xa anexprtn Nefouyo000v0000' 0 PuOWeEVDS, -KH06 ELTEEV, Evloyn- 
r0g 0 0g rov Z:0ouy, Miony, Apedveyo, 0s antoreile' r0v ay» 
' yehov aurou X.T-A, | The number of exampies adduced by Trommius, 
amounts to upward of thirty. 8.] | 


1 Annotatt. ad loca quaedam Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 19—22 &c, 
- Erlauterungen zum Neuen Test. 2 augs, Heft 3. $. 170. © == 
3 Dizssert. in Ps. 68, 1784, ad h. 1. Pages 7," 

4 Scholia in Psalm. Vol. Ill, ad h. L. 

5 Ubersetzung der Schriften des Alten Bundes, Band 3. 
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the ugage of the language, evioyyrog 3252 belongs to the 8ub- 
gequent 2738 #vg*os.: And the only reason for their supplying 
a PD in this arbitrary manner, was that they could make no 
8ense out of the latter clause of the 19th verse. It is however, 
not impossible, (as J. F. Flatt remarks,') that some transcriber 
wrote the word evioyyrog twice, through inadvertence. But, 
| be this as it may, a single exception to a rule which is establish- 
ed by such a vast multitude of examples, can prove nothing. 
Their translation ought properly to be expressed thus : * Je- 
hovah is the praiseworthy God ; praise be to God.” Nearly all 
the ancient translators were entirely at a loss how to translate 
this passage, and accordingly they allowed themselves different, 
arbitrary methods. Justi does indeed remark,? that © no rea- 
gonable cause can be perceived, why it must always be written 
evioyyros 6 eos blessed be God ! and why we might not just 
as well say, 9e0s evioyyros, God be blessed! But we should 
always be very cautious about reasoning against the usage of lan- 
guage ; for that which is unnecessary in itself, may be rendered 
necessary by usage.* So in the German language also [and in 
the English], we can say, God be blessed ! or, blessed be God ! 
praise be to God ! or, to God be praise ; but we cannot, instead 
of thank God ! say, God thank !* In the same manner, the 
usus loquendi of the Hebrew may have rendered it necessary 


1 In this Dizsert. sup. cit. p. 21. 2 sup. cit. p. 24. p. 171, 
\ [® Every schoolboy can repeat the lines of Horace, in which this princj- 
ple, just in itself and acknowledged by every critical scholar, has been 


tranunitted inviolate through successive centuries : 


© — $i volet usus 
Docs cence aciitions ont, ot jon memes Hanan 8.] 


[4 There are no authorised phrases. in the English language, which 
would be a literal version of this last example in the German, - The trans- 
lator has therefore elected ohe which differs but little from the sense of 
the original, whilst it perfectly exemplifies the author's remark ; and 
which, in return, it may be observed, is equally incapable of being ren- 
dered literally into the German, 8. ] 


— 
. cn 
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_ In doxologies, always to place the predicate 9352 (Ps. 68 : 29. 
&c.) first. But had it been the intention of Paul here, to devi- 
ate from the uniform custom of Hebrew writers, for the pur- 
pose of laying peculiar stress ? on the name of God ; then he 
ought to have put zors or £«; between #08 and evioyyros, as 
the LXX have done (Ps. 119: 12. Dan. 3: 26), to prevent ev- 
Aoynros from being regarded as a mere epithet, and from being 
connected, together with #zos, with what precedes both.* As 
this was not done, I cannot regard the conclusion of the verse, 
evioyyrog—cwvas, as a doxology to God the Father ; which, 
moreover, as has been already remarked, would here be out of 
place. The words which precede, 6 wv ene T&vrov, will admit 
of $several explanations. They may signify, © Christ who is 
over all things (Eph. 4 : 6. comp. 1: 21, and Acts 10 : 36, In- 
o0vg Xgeorog core navrov xvgeos), as the adorable God ;? i. e. 
* who was appointed Lord over all things, because he is him- 
self the adorable God.”* Or, the plan of Justi may be adopt- 
ed, and Tze&repwv be supplied to navrwy, 'The sense would then 
be this : © He is exalted above the most illustrious fathers | an- 
cestors] of the Jews, as the adorable God.” In like manner, 
Jesus adduces his preexistence and his divine-nature (Tgev— 


CC... ee. ee 
_—_— 


! The Rabbinical expresions Jnan* 377, and Joan” ty, 
(se Gabler's Journal for select theological literature, 1804, Vol. | 


I. p. 547,) can prove nothing against the uniform usage of the Old 
Testameat, the LXX, and the New 'Testament. 


2 It has been proved (in the Dissert--of Flatt-sup; cit.); that it 
' cannot be taken for granted, that Paul placed the word 9#+0g-in 
Rom. 9: 5 first, in order to lay peculiar stress upon it. For, even 
if the stress was to have been laid on 9eosg, the same is the case 
in those passages of the Old Testament, in which God is 
bo. Bo p Har nk and yet evioynros is placed first in every 
which the substantive verb (£4, y4v0une) is wanting 
in i ihe  Juzolagy, 


_ 3 Flatt's Dissert. 8up. cit. p. 25 &c. 
4 See note 5 infra, on Heb. 1: 3. 
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ew £4uery. 58), as evidence" of the truth of his assertion, that 
he'is greater than Abraham, John 8:50.” comp. v. 53, pecgov. 
Either of these explanations may be adopted, provided it can be 
vindicated against the grammatical difficulty urged by Justi (ﬆp. 
cit.). He' says, © If Paul had intended, by the phrases e&& wv 6 
| Xp4orog 0 «ara cagxa and 0 wy evioynros, to express the an- 
tithesis between the human and the divine nature of Christ, he 
must have said 0 -*& 4 wy, or 0 avrog ov (qui idem est do- 
minus omnium rerum). - But in Rom. 1 : 3, 4, the two-clauses 
of the/sentence, in which Christ is considered xare ocoxa and 
Xar&.nvevua, are connected neither by a x&e nor by an evros.! 
Moreover, the words 90s evicyyrog 8g rovg wowvas, are not 
placed in opposition to the words 70 #«r& oagxe, but must be 
connected with the preceding 0 ens nevroy * to which, even ac- 
cording to Justi's own explanation, neither «a+ nor avrTog is re- 
quired ; and they contain the reason, why he who x«az« oaupxc: 
was descended from the fathers, could still be said to be en« 
Tavrov., And the clause to xar& ougxu, which is frigid and 
useless according to Justi's explanation, possesses an appropri- 
ate” 8ignification, only whe the whole sentence is rendered 
thus : + Christ as the adorable God, is exalted over all things 
(or, over all the ancestors of the Jews).”” 

V. Heb. 1: 8, 1pos 0s rov vioy—arorvos but to the Son, on 
the other hand, he says, © Thy throne, O God, is forever and 


ever.” In reference to this passage, in which the words of Ps. 


45 :'7, 0 ®govos Gov, 0 fe0g, 41g TOv awe TOU arAVOS, Are Aap- 
plied to Christ ; it may be remarked,? that the usage of the lan- 


—_w—______Wz. 


__— 


LL Ewald on the Dignity 'of Jesus, p, 92. 
'2 Even if the writings of the apostle Paul did not contain any formal 
| to Jesus, till the predicates which are ascribed to him in the 
passages of Pau] adduced in Illust. 6, 7, 9, accord with a doxology, in 
the most perfect manner, See Stoltz snap. cit. p. 174. 


3 Commentary on the Hebrews, Note 4, 
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guage admits. of no other explanation'than one, by which a hu- 
man king is called God in the proper s8ense. Nor can a single 
instance be found, in which an individual specified person is 
called by the name o7>8, in any other than the proper sense 
of the word. $a 
The-explanation of the words 0 ©povog oov, 0 Fe0g, as 8ig- 
nifying, © God is the security of thy throne,” which is adopted 
by Socinians and by Grotius ; is inconsistent with the-scope of 
the whole passage, which is, to evince the preeminence of Christ 
above angels.* Moreover, both the ancient 'and the modern 
translators considered the phrase 0 #e0g as being in the voca- 
tive case. -\ ; 
On-the passage 2 Pet. 1: 3, in which 9ec duveug (divine 
power) 1s attributed to Christ, the reader may recur to Illustra- 
tion 6. | 
I would not appeal to Tit. 2: 13, inasmuch as it appears not 
to be a.correct opinion, (though Henke *subscribes to 1t®)-that 
if peyakov Geov did not refer to Christ, the article T o v before 
owr7100s would need to be repeated.® For the same reason, it 
maybe doubted, whether in 2 'Thess. 1:12, rov 9:ov mpov, as 
well as xvpeov, ought not to be joined with /1oov Xgeorov. But, 
in 1 Tim. 6 : 13, where Jesus Christ (v.' 14) and God (v. 15) 
are distinguished from one another, no article is found between 
the words tov $e0v Tov Caonomourrog ta navra and Xopeorov 
H1o0v. 
BO ILLUSTRATION 12, 
Other names by whick Christ is designated, proving his divinity. 
Other names are given to Christ in Scripture, which amount 
to the same as #e0s. - In 1 John 1: 2{comp. 5: 20) he is de- 


th. 


mm 


——— 


1 See Ewald sup. cit. p. 98—102. 
2 Lineamenta Inst. fidei Christianae, p. 73. 
3 Wolfii Curae philol. ad 1. c. 
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nominated 7 Co 1 e&4wvog eternal life. The words # y a 
£44e4, in John 13: 19. 8: 24, 28, signify, © 1 am God ;” as has 
been proved, in the work on the Object of the Gospel of John 
(p. 400 &c.). For, es is a translation of the Hebrew word 
837 (comp. LXX*Deut. 32 : 39) ; which, according to the 
usage of the Hebrews and Arabs, signifies God ; and the Greek 
word evrog has the same signification in 1 John 2: 29.! 

-—Christ is also called xvE 0s Lord, in 1 Cor. 8:6 (comp. 
.$ 33. ust. 1. $ 42. Illus. 9. 

He is called nvevp arexy net on axolov#ouce the spi- 
ritual rock which accompanied them, 1 Cor. 10:4. In the 
Comment. on Heb. 12 : 26, these words are explained in the 
following manner : *'The invisible ( and supremely perfect ) 
rock, who accompanied the Israelites, through whose agency 
[ex, like the Heb. 2] they were enabled to drink (out of the 
material rock).” In Deut. 32 : 10—12, God is $aid to have 
accompaned the Israelites ; and in the same chapter, v. 14, 15, 
18, the name rock (2) is applied to him. JIvevuarenog 
designates the almighty power of God. See Gal. 4: 29. Rom. 
4: 17-21. The reader may consult Michaelis' Notes on the 
1 epist. to the Corinthians (p. 232); and Ewald's Religions- 
lehren der Bibel, Vol. II. p. 136 &c. 

; The name Christ is itself a divine compellation. For, in 
2 Cor: 11:10. Rom. 11: 1, Paul 8wears by the name of Chrigst. 
In the Dissert. on the epistles to the Corinthians,? the former of 
these passages, eoTw alnFzuc Xpeorov ev eur, is explained by 
* Mihi certissimum est.” (5237 J\22 Gen. 41: 32). Anz , 
Ageorov, according to a well known Hebrew idiom, signifies 
the same as «49: #0v, namely, res verissima. 


I Compare the Dissert. On the alternate use of the names God and Son 
of God, in the first epistle of John, in the New Contributions for the pro- 
motion of rational views of Religion, No. 2. p. 54 &c. 

I Note 159. Opuscula acad, Vol. II. p. 336. 
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Finally, what the Old Testament asserts of God, is also ap- 
plied to- Christ, John 12: 41, ore eds r1v dotav avrove (comp. 
with.v. 40 and Is. 6 : 10).. The word avrov, in this passage, 
must be referred to Christ ; as well as in v. 37, 42.* Now, the 
40th v. of this ch. corresponds with Is. 6: 1—5, where the pro= 
phet is describing the glory of God ; consequently, by applying 
this passage to Christ, John ascribes divine glory to him. Heb. 
1: 10—12, unto the Son he saith, 'Thou Lord in-the beginning 
of all things didst create the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thine hands : they shall pass away, but thou remainest-:- they 
shall grow old as a garment, and. thou shalt fold them up as a 
vesture to change them. Comp. Ps. 102 : 26—28. Heb. 12: 
26. (comp. Deut. 5: 22 &c.) Here Christ -is represented as 
the person, who revealed himself on Sinai ; ov y pwn 71v 71v 
£ocdev6e Torts and consequently. as God himself.? 


——OSO+O— 


$.43. 


Importance of the doctrine of the divinity of Chrest. 


No one can detract from the 8upreme dignity of 
Christ, without either totally denying him that ad- 
oration which is his due, or offering it in an impro- 
per manner (1); and without detracting also from 
the value of that salutary influence which he has 
exerted and till exerts on rear For, on ne 
dignity of his person ($ 82, 78) the importance. 
this >. 64s - $uspended. a christians, 
at their first receptian among the professors of this 


E — 


1 Dissert. 1; in libros N. T. historicos, p. 87 &c. 
2 See Comment. on Hebrews, in loc, Note 0, 


07 


% 
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religion, which places the divine worship of Jesus 
in indissotuble connexion with christian piety iy (2) 
are dedicated to Christ, as' God (4), 'by om ordi- 


INIT 3). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


| The obligation of men to believe in Christ as God. 


: Whoever wilfully contradicts the declarations of Jesus, rela- 
tive to his exalted nature and the adoration which is due to 
him,? or who refuses to believe in the dignity of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God [neorevery ro ovopars rov /1G0v Xpeorov), is guilty 
of transgressing the divine command, and is as far from pleasing 

God, as he who is destitute of love for his fellow man. 1 John 

3: 23, avry ory 7] evrOly aurou, Iva NeOTEVOWUEY TO) OVOUEUTE 

Tov viouv aurov /10ov Xpeorov, xa ayanwuer allyhovg this Is 

his commandment, that we believe on the name of his Son Je- 

Sus Christ, and love one another. comp. v. 22. John 3 : 35, 

36, 0 ane ov T9 vic, ovx oweras Conv, all 1 ogyy rov Ge0v 

Heves ET aurov he that believeth not on the Son, shall not see 

life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him. On the disastrous 

influence which antiscriptural representations of Christ may bave 
on our conduct ;.the reader may consult the work on the Ob- 

ject of the Gospel of John, & 103. 


— 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


The same subject continued. 

Since It is a fact, that it has pleased God to-take the man 
Jesus into an extraordinary union with himself, to commit all 
things into his hands, to appoint him the immediate Judge of the 
world, and to bestow his love and blessings upon us only through 
him ; we are called upon by love to the. Father and by reve- 
rence for him, as well as by our dependance on him to make us 


1 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, 5 98, 101, 102. 
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happy both in the present and the FG workiois Short, we 
are called upon by our piety as christians, to love and: honour 
Christ, as. beiog just what the Father bas repregented: him, and 
to repose our confidence in him." In the Dissert..** On the Spi- 
rit of Christianity,””* it is proved, that the dignity. and exalted 
nature of the person of Christ, constituted a A Subject of 
the instruction of Jesus and his apostles. 


ILLUSTRATION 8. theta IG 
The genuineness of the Baptismal Formula, marra. 28: 19: 

Matth. 28: 19, nogev#evres ouy padyrevoare roXvra Ia tO v9, 
PSanrigovreg aurovg £g TO 0v0pua TOV NAMTOOS XL TOU VIOU KL TOU 
«you nvevuarocs . Go therefore, make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. _ The doubt which has been advanced by 
Teller,? relative to the genuineness of this passage, is not only 
unsupported by any critical authority, but is not favoured by the 
conjecture, which has been derived from the circumstance, that 
in several passages of the New Testament, instead of * baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ” [5 ro ovouc 
TOY ITATPOE KAI TOY TIOT XAT TOY *AT/OY 
IINETMATOS], baptism in the name of Christ only is men- 

tioned ; as, for exaniple, in Acts 8 : 16. 19 : 5, eg ro ovope . 
' Tov xvoov Tyoov. Acts 10: 48. 2: 38, ev, and ene 79 0vopars 
H6ov Xocorov. Gal. 3: 27. Rom. 6: 3, ««5 Xgcorov, For, it 
is maniſest, that the latter mode of expression originated mere- 
ly from abbreviation ; and for the same reason, also, the word 


« baptism is s0metimes placed entirely alone, without any addi- 
tional clause ; as in Acts 8: 12. 16:15. 18:8, Andifthe 


' 1 Bee Dizsert, 2, on the Epistle to the Colossians, Note 42 and 46, in 
Opusc, Acad; Vol. II. p. 105197. 
2 Flatt's Magazine, Vol. I. p. 11—126. 
3 Excurs, II, ad Burneti oat de fide et officiis, p. 262. 
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writers of the New Testament wished to abbreviate the formula 
of baptism which Christ used at the institution of this ordinance, 
they would not be likely to-use the first words, e«g ro 0y0ua rov 
T&ro0s, in the name of the Father, instead of the whole; for 
these words could not sufficiently distinguish the christian pro- 
fession of faith, from that of the Jews. On the other hand, the 
words «6 70 0v0ua rov viov (/noov Xgrorov), in the name of 
the Son Jesus Christ, could. with propriety be used instead- of 
the whole formula, without an imperfect expression of its spirit ; 
Since no one can baptize in the name [ i. e. to the honour ] of 
Jesus Christ (Illust. 4), who does not in the baptizgm confine 
himself strictly to the instructions and command of Christ, and 
of course also to the formula prescribed by him. Moreover, it 
is evident from Acts 19: 2—5, that the Holy Ghost was named 
at the baptism of those very persons of whom it 1s simply aid, 
that they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
in Titus 3 : 4—6, where. baptism [Aovrgoy nakyyeverrcs the 


washing of regeneration] is spoken of, there is an express men- 
tion of the Father [90g owrns v. 4], of the Son | 4joovg Xpro- 
Tog owryo yv. 6], and of the Holy Ghost [nvevpe ayov v, 5]. 
And Justin* states, that it was a custom among the earhest 
christians, to baptize in the name of the Father and Lord of all 
things, and of Jesus Christ our Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teller bas.asserted, that Marcion rejected the baptismal formu- 
la ; but he does not cite any passage in proof of the fact, and 
I can find no such passage ; but even if the fact could be proved, 
it would be no argument against the genuineness of this text, 
for we know that Marcion rejected the whole Gospel of Mat- 
thew, (as being the Gospel of a Jewish apostle, and intended ori- 
ginally for the Hebrews,) and of course he rejected the baptis- 
mal form found in Matth. 28: 19.? « Why (it has been asked) 


\ 1 Justini Apologia 1I, ed. Colon, p. 94. 
2 Bekhans on the genuineness of the baptismal formula, Offenb. 1794. 
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did the apostles themselves hesitate 80 much to receive the gen- 
tiles to the christian church, and why did others make s0'much 
opposition to it (Acts 10: 11), if they had an explicit command 
of the Lord, to baptize all nations, without any distinction, and 
of course the gentiles ?” To this Bekhaus replies : * ls it not 
possible for the apostles sometimes to have lost sight of this com- 
mand of Jesus? Were they not under the influence of a Secret 
national prejudice against the pagans? ' And may they not have 
had many conscientious obstacles to contend with in the execu- 
tion of this command ?” 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 
Divine honour ascribed to Christ in baptiom. 

The words +: ro ovope (Matth. 28 : 19) must- properly be 
transJated un honour of. For, ovope signifies honour, dignity ; 
compare Heb. 1: 4, where oxopa is synonymous with dota 'and 
Topy ch. 2: 9. 5:4. and Is. 48: 9, where the words 2S-[name] 
and N21 [praise] are- parallel terms ; -and- 1: Chron.,22 : 5, 
where n72Q27) [glory, splendour] and DW [renown] are SYNOny- 
mous.* _ Nor will the sense be changed, if with. Paulus,? we 
translate these words literally : © In reference n the name vio.” 
In the same manner, also, may the phrases ene? xp 0vopers and 
ev ovopcrs, be translated ; and even the expression 65 Ageorov 
has the same signification. Compare Mie..4:.5, 7%? Bgz 522 
we will walk in the name of Jehovah. Philip. 2: 10, ey z@ 0v0- 
wears 11oov in honour of Jesus (compare Ps. 63: 5, REN TF2RY2 
"2Þ in thy name wall I lift up my hands). Col. 8: 17, maze 


On "OY _— 
1 See the Dissert. on the epistle to the TRIO 15 ch. 2: 9, Note i. - 
and on Heb. 1: 4, Note m. x 


2 Comment. P. I1I.-p. 920. 
3 ENCES, comp. Gal. 5: 13, 1 Thess, 4: 7. Eph. 2: 10. 
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0v0part _— WF (70478) perform all things m the name of 
the Lord Jegus,* | 

- But if baptism is to be 5 "Et in honour of Jesus, or 
the Son ; then he is here not regarded merely as a teacher (1 
Cor, 10:2). Otherwise, baptigm in the name of so great a 
teacher as Paul, could not have been 80 unbecoming a thing as 
he himself represents it, 1 Cor. 1: 13, 15. The honour which 
Christ intends $hall be paid him by baptism, is the honour of the 
Son.? Christ does indeed require faith in his doctrines (Matth. 
28: 19. comp. Acts 18:8. 16:15). But they are to be re- 
ceived as the doctrines of the Son, of him who as Son * is exalt- 
ed far above all teachers and messengers of God (1 Cor. 1: 13 
—15), as the doctrines of the Redeemer and Lord of the church 
ENTHP xa«s K TPIOZ. 1 Cor. 1: 13, (Christ alone is Lord 
and Redeemer of the whole church). Rom. 6: 3, («5 rov #6- 
varov avrouv ePanreodnuer by: his death, Christ becomes the 
owr1o of the church). Eph. 5: 2326, (by baptism Christ has 
consecrated the church to himself, as her Head and Redeemer, 
xepakly r15 exxinouag xat owryg Tov Gwparog), Acts 16: 3l— 
33, (neorevoov ens Tov xupior [yoouy Xgrorov—xcs ePuntioDy 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be baptized). 8: 16, (8+- 
Pantiouevos vingeyeov 445 Fo 0voua rOU xvEwr 4160v they were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus). Hence it is evident, 
that the honour which the proſessors of christianity are com- 
manded to give to Christ in baptism, is certainly a divine honour 
— (entxclovuevors To Ovopa Tov KvEov. {ycou Xo4orov * who 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Sanreous, enmxc- 


— 


$——_—_ 


1 See Dissert. I, in libros N. T. histor. p. 89. (Opusc. EY Vol. III. 
p- 91:) 

2 Matth. 28: 19. Gal; 3: 26. (comp. 4: 4—7). Acts 8: 3T. 

3 John 1: 18. 3: 31, 11—17. Col. 1: 13-22. Matth. 28: 18, 19. Heb. 


1: 2. 
4 1 Cor. 1: 13. comp. v. 2. 
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A:0auevog 70 0voud auvrov | to be baptized, calling on his name) 
—it is 8uch an honour as he had demanded previously to the 
institution of the ordinance of baptism,? and such as had actual- 
ly been shown him by the apostles before that time ; for we are 


told, np006exuv70av avra,? they worshipped him or made obet- | 


Sance to him, ngooxurouavreg wvrOr © worshipping him. 


As it has been proved ($ 42), that it is our duty to worship 


Jesus, as being God in the highest sense of the word ; so the 
honour shown to the Son -in baptism, must necessarily be the 
same honour (John 5: 23) as that ascribed to the Father i in this 
ordinance ; and therefore divine honour, in the strictest sense 
(1 Pet. 3:21). Just as circumcision 'was a declaration, on the 
part of its subjects, that Jehovah was the God of the posterity of 
Abraham (Gen. 17 : 10—14. comp. 1: 7 &e.), and that they 
regarded themselves under obligation to live to the honour 
[P22 im the name, Mic. 4 : 5] of Jehovah; 80 also, by baptism 
in honour of the Father and the Son (F 112), its subjects de- 
clared that the Father and the Son are-the God of the chris- 
tians, whom they are bound to adore, and to whom they are 
permitted to have access. 'This last clause is found in 1 Pet. 
3: 21, where the words enepwryua ovveidnoeug ayalng tg Dov 
Signify, © that baptigm procures us an acceptable approach to 
God with a good conscience, through the regurrection and glo- 
ry of Christ.” 


1 Acts 22: 16. * 
_ 2 John 5: 18—23, 10: 28—33, comp, $ 42, Illust. 7, 6. 
3 Matth, 28: 17. 
4 Luke 24: 52. John 20: 28, See $ 42, Illust. 11. 


$ 44. 


There « xs a real difference between the Father and the Son ; but 
they are not two Gods. 


Independently of the union of the Son with the 
man EY he is 80 distingu ished (1) from the Fa- 
that we are obli = to acknowledge not 
ditinetion between them 


wn as there is but one ($28); 
must regard this distinction, which 1A a foundation 
and 1s a real I as being such a distinction 
kay does not. imply a plurality of Gods (5). The om- 
potence of the Son 1s no other than the omnipo- 
—_ __ the Father, but is one and the same ommi- 
potence (6). 'The omniscience of the Son and the 
omniscience of the Father, are one and the s8ame 
(7). In a word, the very same and the entire divine 
Rn 8) which belongs to the Father, be- 

ongs also bo i Son (9). Col. 1: 19. - 


ILLUSTRATION I. 


John 17:5, 4otg » £4x0v ng0 Tov Tov #00pov Eat, MOM COL 
the glory which I had with thee before the world existed. ch. 
1: 1, 0 Joyog mv n608 r0wv ®80v the Word (or Logos) was 
with God : _ 1 John I: 2. 


ILLUSTRATION 2. 


1 John 1:2, 9 (w1 7 auwvos, rig mv 1006 rOV MATEO 
that life eternal which was with the Father. John 17: 24, #7 &- 
x10 asg We, NATEO, N00 Kata POLr(g x00u0v thou lovedst me, O 
Father, before the creation of the world. See Comment. on 
Hebrews, p. 8 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3, 
The distinction between Father and Son 1s real. 


It was not God [0 90s], considered as distinct from the Logos 
[4070s], but it was that Logos who was with God [6 4oyos 6 
Tg0g roy Heov John 1: 1, 2], that became man [oags epevero!], 
Or, according to 1 John 1: 2, that eternal life which was with 
the Father, revealed himself to men [7 Co7 7] arwviog, 1TH 1v 
760g Tov natega, epavepuly nuw]. The phrases, © the Logos 
was with the Father,” © he was in the Father's bosom,” © the 
Father loved him,” will not suffer us to conceive of the distine- 
tion between the Father and the Logos, as a difference merely 
of relation, sustained by one and the same person. Thus, for 
example, it would be absurd to say, © God, considered as one 
who promoted and still promotes the happiness of mankind, 
through the man Jesus ; was with God, considered as the Crea- 
tor of the world.” 


ILLUSTRATION 4. 


1 Cor. 8: 6, 9:05 0 narno, & ov T« navra—eig xypros Tth- 
o0vs Xopeoros, 0; ov tT&« navre God the Father, of whom are all 
things—one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things. John 
17: 1, 3. 1: 1, 2. comp. v. 18. 1 John 1: 2. 


ILLUSTRATION 9. 

The unity of God. 
The proposition, © God was the Word [9zog 7v 0 ; 20pos], 
rectifies our idea of the phrase preceding it, * the Word was 
with God ;” and guards against such a misconstructioh as would 
contradict the unity of God. [he proposition, © the Word was 
with God,” is in precisely the same predicament with the pro- 


1 y, 14. comp. v. 18. 


2 On the Object of the Gogpel of John, p. 471 f, comp. Flatt, de Dei- 
tate Christi, p. 30 &c, = 
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position in FOREPPFY * the Father and J'the Lie are {wo per- 
$0ns.” As the distinction between the Logos and the Father, 
is the only one of its kind, and is a distinction of which we have 
neither a perfect conception nor an appropriate expression ; the 
sacred writers had to use the language of approximation, or to 
borrow terms ſrom things which are known to us : such as two 
men who $tand connected, who are intimately united with each 
other, as a father and his son. 'Thus, too, the word pers0n is 
only a term of approximation : it calls up the idea of two hu- 
man persons, but is intended to denote a mere negative idea, or 
to deny that the difference is merely a difference of relation 
sustained by a single person.* The language of the Augsburg 
Confession, Art. 1, is this: © Et nomine personae utuntur ex/ 
Significatione, qua usi sunt in hac causa scriptores ecclesiastici, 
at significet non partem aut qualitatem in alio, sed quod proprie 
subsistit 3” 1. e. and by the word person, is meant, not a part or 
a quality in another, but that which has itself a subsistence ; as 
the word is used by ecclesiastical writers on this subject. 


ILLUSTRATION 6. - 
John 10 : 30, &yw #«c 0 narng tv eopey | and my Father 
are one 3 comp. v. 28, 29. 
. ILLUSTRATION T7. 
' The ommiscience of the Father and the Son, tis one. 
John.16: 13, To nvevua 71s alnBeias, 00K wy ax0von (com- 
pare 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11) A«4yes the Spirit of truth shall speak 
the things which be shall hear. The same idea is expressed 
thus in v. 14 : ex Tov epov Inweras, xas avayyeles vu, and in 
v. 15, it is added, na&rra 00a ext 0 narno, ua core. 
| ILLUSTRATION _ = | 
— The nature of the divine perfection in the Primity. 
" By the divine perfection, is here meant the combined whole 
of all the predicates contained in the idea of God, as they are 


5I On the Object of the Gorpel « of John, p. 476 &c. 
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Stated above ($ 20) ; although-it is not denied, that-the three- 
fold distinction, between Father, Son, and Holy Ghogst, and the 
close union of these three with one another, constitute - a great 
perfection of the Deity. Each of these three (persons) sustains 
a relation to the other two, which is peculiar to himself. But, 
as to each (person) there belongs a certain relation to the others 
peculiar to itself, the perfection of the divine Being does not 50 
much consist exclusively of the characteristics which are appro- 
priate to any one of the three (persons), as e. g. to the Father ; 
but rather in the close union of these appropriate charaeteristics 
with the peculiar characteristics of the other two, e. g. of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. And this divine perfection, which 
proceeds from the reciprocal relation of the three (persons), or 
which is founded on the indissoluble union of eack with the other 
two ; belongs in common to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.! 
Dr. Taylor has objected to the doctrine of the "Trinity : that 
« the peculiar character which each of the two persons Father 
and Son, possesses, must be a perfection ; and consequently a 
perfection is lacking to each of them ; and hence neither of them 
can be an infinitely perfect being, 1. e. be God.” "This objection 
is thus answered by Flatt, de Deitate Christi. (p. 97 &c.): «If 
the expression divine Being [ ovo«a divina, God] be taken in a 
more extended sense, 80 as to embrace in it what are termed 
the personal characteristics ; then it is evident, that-all the three 
persons constitute one divine Being' [one Godbead]. But if by 
divine Being [God], we mean the complex of those characteris- 


tics and attributes which are ascribed to the Deity or supreme 


@ Being by natural religion, and thus exclude the personal char- 
acters from our idea of the Deity ; then this idea is applicable 


to all the three persons of the Godhead. And as-it cannot _ 


be proved that the pocuker characteristics of either of the three 


— —_ — 
—_—__1 —————— \ 


I Flat, de Deitate Chriati, Pp. 97. 
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persons, is a perfection inferior to the peculiar characteristics of 
the other two persons ; it does not follow, that one is less per- 


fect than the others, or that either of these persons is not pos- 
sessed of divine perfection, in the highest degree. 


ILLUSTRATION 9, 


As the Father cannot be separated from the Logos, who be- 
came man and assumed a human form [eyw ey rg Targe, xa 0 
TAGryo &» euor']; we may say, that the Father also revealed 
himself ( John 14: 7—9) in the man Jesus, with whom the 
Aoyos 9:05 united himself, John 1: 1, 14. 1 John 1: 2. 

*'The idea commonly attached to the word person, is that 
of an intelligent subsistence, or of a being subsisting by himself, 
apart from others. This idea, it is evident, cannot with propriety 
be applied to the relation existing between the Logos and the Fa- 
ther; for the Logos cannot be regarded as existing apart from 
the Father. 'They can be considered as two persons, or intel- 
ligent subsistences | vnooracers], only so far as something (e. g 
the incarnation) can be ascribed to one (the Logos), which can- 
not equally be attributed to the other (the Father).”* 


1 John 14: 10. 10: 28, 30, comp. the work on the Object of the Gos- 
pel of John, p. 196, 478 f. | 

[2 On this mysterious and important doctrine, which is 40 intimate- 
ly interwoven with the whole economy of redemption, it is important 
to the theological student to be habituated to the most rigid proprie- 
ty and precision of language. And as it may be interesting as well as in- 
structive to the critical reader, to have access to the phraseology of dis- 
tinguizhed divines on this snbject ; I shall add some brief extracts from the 
systems of the most distinguished theologians. I select only from the works . 
of Lutherans, because they are most rarely accessible to the American 
student :—And (1) from the illustrious M. Chemnitz, whom” Tribbechovi- 
us terms, © Theologorum facile princeps.” He says (in his work, © De 
duabus naturis in Christo??) ; * Essentia divina praedicatur de Patre, de 
Filio, et de Spiritu Sancto, non ut genus de speciebus, nec ut species de 
individuis, nec ut totum de partibus, sed alio quodan ineffabili et incom- 
prehensibili modo, Hypostases vero seu*personae Trinitatis omnes unum 
zunt.” (2) Dr. Finck, who lived about the close of the 16th century, a- 


C 45 . 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 


Just as the Son, who revealed himself to the 
world in the man Jesus, is joined with the Father 
in the formula of baptism ($ 43. Illust. 4), because, 


bout forty years after the death of Chemnitz, says: * Gott Vater, Sohn, - 
und Heiliger Geist: Der Vater der einen Sohn von Ewigkeit zu seinem 
Ebenbilde - gezeugt, der Sohn $0 vom Vater gebohren ist, und der Hei- 
lige Geist, der vom Vater und Sohn auf unerforschliche Weise ausgehet.”” 
(Loci Commun. p. 107). — (3) William Lyser, Doctor and Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Wittenberg, says : « Trinitas est unitas in es- 
zentia trium personarum—Unitas essentiae distinctionem personarum non 
tollit, nec distinctio personarum unitatem essentiae multiplicat.” (Syste- 
ma thetico-exegeticum, p. 130, edit, J. G. Neumanni, 1680). — (4) M. 
Davy, Hollatzius (Examen Theolog. Acroamatic. a most excellent work, 
which the pious author, instead of dedicating to the illustrious personages 
of his age, formally inscribed To the Triune God,” in terms of the most 
ardent and intense deyotion, on p. 311) says: * Angustissimum vene= 
randae Trinitatis mysterium, modo simplissimo et planissimo traditurus 
ostendat, quod Deus unus sit : Quod unus Deus sit Pater, Filius, et Spiri- 
tus Sanctus: Quod alius sit Pater; alius Filias, alins Spiritus Sanctus : 
Quod Pater in aeternum generet Filium, Filius ab aeterno a Patre sit geni- 
tus, Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filid procedat.” — (4) The indefatigable 
and learned Dr. Buddeus, successively the ornament of.Cobourg, of Halle, 
and of Jena Universities, zays : ** Observandum, Scripturam sacram diserte 
et laculenter docere, I. Patrem a Filie, Filium a Patre, et ab utroque Spi- 
ritum Sanctum rcaliter differre, ut alius sit Pater, alius Filius, alius Spiri- 
tus Sanctus :—1T. Non solum Patrem, sed etiam Filium et S5Hiritum Sanc- 
tum esse yerum et aeternum Deum :—TIlI. Nec tamen tres esse Deos, sed 
Deum unum.” (Theol. Dogmat, p. 266) :=(5) Dr. S, J. Baumgarten, a 
most profound divine, who might not unaptly be styled the Lutheran Ed- 
wards, says: + Sumima doctrinae de Trinitate huc redit, ut credamus, I. 
Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum esse verum Deum ; singutosque ad 
unum Deum ita pertigere, ut unus Deus sit Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus :—II. hunc Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum vere differre, ut supposita in- | 
telligentia seu personas :—II. has tres personas habere eandem esentiam, 


- 402 re 2: Pg Þ ' : 


sibique invicem non solum similes, verum etiam aequales simul exe :—et 
IV. demum, has tres personas non essentiali aliqua re ad Deum in se con- 
siderata pertinente differe, sed actibus internis et exinde ortis relationibus, 
quibus efficiatur, ut unaquaeque sit alia a reliqhis, non tamen alind quid.” 
(Evangelische Glaubenslehre, Vol. I. p. 448).—(6) We hall close this 


, 


| note, with the definition of that luminous and truly philosophic divine, 


ject. Epitome Theol. Christianae, p. 59—71, ed. 4th, 1799. 8S.] 
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——_—_—_—. 


although there is a distinction between him and the 
Father, he is nevertheless one and the same God 
with the Father; 80 also is the Holy Spirit, in the 
8ame formula (1) joined with the Father and the 
Son, because, although there is a snular distinction 
between him and the Father and the Son, yet he 
is united in the closest manner with both (2), and 
is one and the s8ame God with them, to whom the 
Subjects of baptism addressed themselves (1 Pet. 3: 
21), and to whom they p Bi gs ins here are 
other passages in which t Spirit is either 
distinguished from the Father Ye the Son (3), or 
represented as one with God (4). And _ NS 
omniscience is specifically ascribed to es : 
which is attributed to the Father and the Son (6). 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


2 Cor. 13: 13, 7 x0 rov-xvo4ov Jyoov Xgrortov, Kat 7] ay O- 
77 Tov F0v, xa, 7} #0wavea TOY TvEurATCS wywov the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the commun- 
ion of the Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. 12: 4—6, 70 avro nvevua—0 av- 
70g xvgrog—0 aurog Geog the same Spirit—the same Lord—the 
same God. 1 Pet. 1 : 2. comp: Jude 20, 21. On the text 


— 


PO TO nn" 


Dr. Mosheim, whose Elementa theologiae dogmaticae is one of the most 
sCientifically systematic and lucid works which Europe has produced on 
the subject of dogmatics : « Decet enim Revelatio, in Deo tametsi simpli- 
citer unus sit, easse tamen partitionem quendam, quae tamen ternarium 
numerum. non excedat, et realiter in essentia divina distingui debere Pa- 

trem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, Theologi hoc dogma his yerbis enun- 
tiare golent: In una essentia divina tres sunt personae consubstantiales, 
Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus.—Propositio haec, tametsi generatim ca- 
piatur et intelligatur, haud tamen demonstrari, sed solo testimonio divino 
firmari potest, neque omni ex parte capitur et intelligitur.”* Vol. I. p. 307, 
308, ed. 3d, _ See also the discriminating remarks of Morus on this sub- 
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1 John 5: 7. See Tiibing, Gehlehrte Anzeigen } Griesbach's 
Remarks on Hezel's Vindication of 1 John 5:7, Giessen, 1794, 
(contained also in HezePs © Schriſtforscher) ;”? Griesbach's 
Novum 'Testamentum,? appendix Diatribe in locum 1 John 5: 
7, 8. Mori Praelectt. exeg. in tres Johannis epistolas. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 - 


John 15: 26, 0 nagax4yros, ov eyw neu rupa Tov natEOg 
the Paraclete (or Monitor) whom I will send from the Father. 
Matth. 10: 20, ro nvevuc rov rergos the Spirit of the Father. 
Rom. 8: 11. comp. 6: 4. Rom. 8: 9 &c. Gal. 4: 6, etancore- 
lev 0 B08 ro nvevuc tov viov avrov God sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son. | 


ILLUSTRATION 3. 


John 14 ; 16, aA\ov nagaxiyrov Guo vuy 8c. 0 nXr1p the 
Father will give you another Monitor. 15 : 26. 16: 13—15, 
On the personality of the Holy Spirit, the reader may consult 
Schmidt's © Christliche Religionslehre 3” Schott's Epitome 
Theol. Christ. Dogm. (p. 182); and his Preacher's Journal 
for the promotion of piety.* 
ILLUSTRATION 4. 


1. Cor. 2: 11. In this passage, the relation of the Spirit of 
God to God, is represented as analogous to the relation subsist- 
ing between the spirit of man and man, Compare 1 Cor. 3: 16. 

' and 6: 19. (comp. 3: 17, 70 owpa vuuy vacg rov & Uuy aycou 
NVEVUGTOS £0TL—VHOG TOV BEV EOTE Upers your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit in you—ye are the temple of God.) Com- 
pare.also. 2 Cor,.6: 16. Io Acts 91 8, 4, the phrases Pevoao-, 


Hes T0 nvevue &yiov and wevougOas ro fee are maya. 

1 No. 72, ſor 1785. 2 Vol, II. P, 11L, 

3 Vol. IL. 2d ed. Halle, 1806. 4 p, 68—77. 

6 p, 105, Giessen, 1808, © Vol. I. P, I, Leipsic, 1611. No. 3. p. 10. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 
Another divine attribute, namely unlimited power, is attribu- 
ted to the Spirit in 1 Cor. 12: 8, 9, 11, nevra Tevra evepyee T0 
Tvevu, Warpour Exact xafws Pouleras all these are wrought 


by the Spirit, apportioning to each one as he will. 
| - ALLUSTRATION 6. 

1 Cor. 2: 10, ro nvevun navra epeuve, xs r« Padn tov 
#eov the Spirit discerns all things, even the secret purposes of 
God. 'The whole passage from v. 9—13, as Morus says, attri- 
butes to the Spirit, © Scire consilia Dei, ei soli nota, aliis omni- 
bus utique ignota * [to Know these counsels of God, which are 
known only to God and are unknown to all others].” In John 
16: 13—15, the same knowledge is ascribed to the Spirit, as to 
the Father and Son, even a knowledge of future things [rwv 


£0x0peyenr ]. 


$ 46. 


The nature of the distinction between Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, can neither be explained nor expressed by words.* . 


Accordingly, we represent to ourselves these 
three distinct (persons), Father, Son and Holy Spi- 
rit, as one God ; and worship them as 8uch. But at 
the same time we must confess, that, just as many 


p IEEE 


1 Morus, Epitome Theologiae Christ. p. 66. note 1. 


[2 On the words persona, VUTIOOTAGS, NOOGWNOY, OUGEC, OMOOUGEOS, 
&c. as applied to the Divine Being, some interesting discussion may be 
found in Professor Stuart's Letters to Wm. E. Channing (p. 22—30, ed. 
3d); in Baumgarten's Glaubenslehre (Vol. I. p. 429-434); and Sem- 
. ler's Einleitung (Vol. I. 197, 229, II. 314—316). Much was said, about 
the time of the Reformation, concerning the tendency of these terms 
to lead to tritheizm; and among the advocates for their expulsion from 
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other things, especially 8uch as relate to the God- 
head, transcend the powers of our comprehension ; 
80 als0 are we unable to comprehend the nature 
and mode of the distinction which 8ubsists between 
the Son, who became man, and the Father, by whom 
he is * well beloved;? or the nature and mode of 
the distinction between the Holy Spirit on the one 
hand, and the Father and Son, from whom the Spi- 
rit was sent and proceeded-forth to the apostles, on 
the other (John 15: 26); and that therefore we are 
unable fully to express this distinction by any word 
or phrase (1). It is this inability to eomprehend 
the precise nature of the distinction between Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit, which renders.-it impos- 
Sible for us to explain how this distinction coin- 
cides with the unity of God, a doctrine to which 
we inflexibly adhere : [but, on the other hand, this 
Same inability also renders it equally impossible for 
any one to prove, that the unity of God is inconsis- 
tent with this distinction. ] (2). 


ILLUSTRATION I. 
On the incomprehensibility of the distinction in the persons 
of the Trinity, the reader may consult the work (of Dr. Storr) 
on the Object of the Gospel and epistles of John ;* Griesbach's 


— 


theological disquisition, might be mentioned a number of the first di- 
vines of the age, not excepting Hunnius and even Luther himself, 
Yet, to prevent the charge of Arianism or Socinianism, which he know 
his enemies would eagerly zeize the least pretext to prefer against them, 
Luther yielded to Melancthon's wishes, and in the Augsburg Confession, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is couched in the ol scholastic terms, On 
this subject, the sentiments of the ablest divines of the present day have 
been thus expreszed by the- Rev. Dr. Miller: + We found it in ne; and 
not knowing a better term for the purpose intended, we have cheerfully 
adopted and continue to use it still, We by no means understand it, how- 
ever, in a gross or carnal sense.” ' S,] 


1 p, 470. (zee above 6 44. Illust. 5). 
99 


_ 
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Introduction to the study of popular Dogmatics ($ 62—64 ); 
Schlegel's © Doctrine of the Trinity in God, again considered ;”? 
Augustine, de Trinitate 3 [Professor Stuart, On the Divinity of 
Christ 3 and Dr. Miller's Letters on Unitarianism].* 

The doctrine of the Trinity, in the ecclesiastical terminolo- 
gy of dogmatics, is expressed in the following terms: (1) «In 
una indivisibili Eventia [ovore], subsistunt tres Personae con- 
substantiales [coessentiales 6y00vc:0c}], Pater, Filius, et Spiritus 
Sanctus.—(2) 'Tres in Divinitate Personae vere et realiter dif- 
ferunt,” 

[On the important and difficult subject of this Illustration, 


. the translator cannot deny himself the pleasure of inserting ome 


of the remarks of Professor Stuart. The excellence of the 
quotation will render superfluous any apology for its length. S. 

* What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction in the 
Godhead, which the word person is meant to designate? I an- 
swer without hesitation, that I do not know. The fact that « 
distinction exists, is what we aver; the definition of that distinc- 
tion, is what I shall by no means attempt. By what shall I, or 
can I define it * What mile drawn from created objects, which 
are necessarily derived and dependent, can illustrate the mode 
of existence in that Being, who is underived, independent, un- 
changeable, infinite, eternal? TI confess myself unable to ad- 
yance-a Single step here in explaining what the distinction is. 


. I receive the ract that it exists, simply because I believe that the 


Scriptures reveal the FacT. And if the Scriptures doreveal the 
fact, that there are three persons in the Godhead, (in the sense 
explained-;) that there is a distinction which affords ground for 


— — — 


—_ 
—_ 


1 Pt. Il. zect.'1l. -P. 89. 
2-Lib. V. cap. 9. Opp. Basil, 1543, T. IE: p. 321. 
3 Letters to Mr. Channing, on the divinity of Christ, p. 35—38, 3d ed. 


* See Letters on Unitarianism &c. by Dr. Miller, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, p. 70—88. 
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| the appellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; which lay 


 tng 8ent ; of Christ being with God, being in his boom, "and 
other things of the like nature; and yet, that the divine nature 
belohgs to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; then it is, like every 


other fact revealed, to be received simply on the credit of di- 


vine revelation. | 

* Is there any more difficulty in understanding the fact, that 
there is a distinction in the Godhead, than there is in under- 
Standing that God possesses an underived existence ? '- With 


what shall we compare such existence? All other beings are _ 


derived ; and, of course, there is no object in the universe with 
whose existence it can be compared. 'To define it then, is be- 
yond our reach. We can approximate towards a conception of 
it, merely by negatives. We deny that the divine existence has 
any author or cause 3. and when we--have done this, we have 
not defined it, but simply said that a certain thing does not be- 


long to it. Here we must rest. The boundaries of human 


knowledge can never be extended beyond this. 

« The distinction in the Godhead, which I have now mention- 
ed, I ought to say here, we do not, and cannot consider as 4 
mere subject of speculation, which has little or no concern. with 
ardent piety, or the best hopes of the Christian. We believe 
that some of the most interesting and endearing exhibitions of 
the divine character, are founded upon it and -connected with 
it ; and that corresponding duties are urged upon us, and pe- 
culiar hopes excited, and consolations administered by it. 

« In regard to this distinction, we 8ay, It is not a mere diatine> 
tion of attributes, of relation to us, of modes of action, or of re- 
lation between attributes and $ubstance or eszence, 50 far as they 

are known to us. We believe the Scriptures justify us/in these 
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negations.” But here we leave'the subject. We undertake, 
(at least, the 'Trinitarians of our country, with whom 1 am ac- 


 quainted, undertake,) not at all to describe affirmatively the dis- 


tinction in the Godhead. When you will give me an affirma- 
tive description of underived existence, I may safely engage to 
furnish\you with one of person in the Trinity. You do not re- 
ject. the belief of self-existence, merely because you cannot af- 
firmatively define it ; neither do we of a distinction'in the God- 
head, because we cannot affirmatively define it. 

*I may ask, moreover, What is the eternity of God? You 
answer by telling me, that there never was a time, when he did 
not exist, and never can be one, when he will not exist. True n 
but then, what was time, before the planetary system, which 
measures it, had an existence? And what will time be, when 
these heavens and this earth shall be blotted out ? Besides, 
passing over this difficulty about time, you have only given a 
negative description of God's eternity 3 you deny certain things 
of him, and then aver that he is eternal, Yet because you can- 
not affirmatively describe eternity, you would not refuse to be- 
heve that God is eternal. Why then should I reject the belief 
of a distinction in the Godhead, because I cannot affirmatively 
define it ? | | 

«I do not admit therefore, that we are exposed justly to be 
taxed with mysticism, and absurdity, when we aver that there 
is a distinction 'in the Godhead, which we are utterly unable to 
define. © T am aware, indeed, that a writer some time since com- 
poged and published, in a periodical work then edited at Cam- 
bridge, a piece'in which he laboured, with no small degree of 
aoutensss, to show that no man can believe a proposition, the 
terms of which"are unintelligible, or which he does not. under- 
Rand, His object in doing this, appears to have been, to fix 
upon a'belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, the charge of ab- 
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Surdity, But it seems to me, the whole: argument of that piece 
is founded on a confusjon of two things, which are in themselves 
very diverse ; viz. terms which are unintelligible, and things 
which are undefinable. You believe in the fact, that the divine 
existence 1s without cause; you understand the fact that God 
exists uncaused, but you cannot define underived existence. 1 
believe, on the authority of the Scriptures, that there: is a real 
distinction in the Godhead ; but I cannot define it.  Still,-the 
proposition that there is a real distinction, is just as intelligible, 
as the one that God is self existent. A multitude of proposi- 
tions, respecting diverse subjects, resemble these.  We-affirm; 
that gravitation brings a body thrown into the air, down tothe 
earth. 'The fact is perſectly intelligible. The terms are per- 
fectly understood, $0 far as they are the means of describing 


this fact. But then, what is gravitation? 'An- affirmative defi- | 


nition cannot be given, which is not a mere exchange of syno- 
nymes. Nor can any comparison define itz" for to what shall 
we liken it ?”?] 
ILLUSTRATION 2. 
This distinction cannot be proved inconstent with the divine 
unily. | | 
The very same cause, which renders it impracticable for-us 
to prove the harmony between this distinction and the divine 
unity, also renders it impossible to prove, that the assertion of a 
threefold distinction in the one divine Being, -involves acontra- 
diction. © Whenever we find a real contradiction between this 
distinction and the unity of the divine Being, it only follows, 
_ that in every such instance, we have an erroneous idea of the 
internal distinction in the Godhead, or it may be, an incorrect 
idea of the one divine Being himself; and from this erroneous 


wy 


1 Stuart's Letters to Wm, E. Channing, p. 35—38, 3d ed. See als 
Storr's Sonun-und Festtags-Predigten, Vol. I. No. 35, Tib. 1806, - 
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idea of ours, the inconsistency wholly results.” Flatt, in his 
work de Deitate Christi,* reduces this doctrine to the Algebraic 
universal proposition, which admits of no dispute : © Subjecta 
A et B (et D) ita ad se invicem referuntur, ut commune quidem 
idem numero C habeant, 8ed charactere quodam X inter se 
differant [The relation of the subjects 4, B, (and D) to each 
other 1s such,- that: they are numerically the same, in regard to 
a certain something termed C; but they differ ſrom one anoth- 
er, in a certain property called X ]. 

« As for the doctrine of the Trinity, the impossibility of giv- 
ing a positive definition of the distinction between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, is no sufficient reason for denying the distinc- 


 _ tion itself, of which the Bible assures us. For, reason when 


left to herself, sets before us objects, concerning which we in- 
deed know that they exist [70 07] ; but concerning whose na- 
ture, we have no positive knowledge. We can only distinguishb 
between - them and some false representations, or determine 
what they are not ; but of their intrinsic nature, kow they. are 
[ro 7@g], we have not the slightest knowledge.”” 


1 See the work of Dr. Storr, on the Object of the Gamned and __ of 
John, p. 475 &c. 


"25 XIV. 


3 Dissert. on « Kant's P . 7. On the 


idea of the Trinity advanced in ery En monty He berg, 1805, 
the reader may pd Gabler's Journal for Rs elogiod literature, 


Vol. V.'p. 523 &c. 531 &c. 


APPENDIX 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


—— 


ON THE RELATION OP THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY TO 
REASON. 


On the important subject of the relation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity to reason, the translator begs leave to subjoin a few re- 
marks. All that can well be known on this subject from rea- 
Son, may perhaps, when reduced to its elementary principles, 
be embraced in the following propoxsitions ; which, it 18 also 
humbly conceived, contain Atbcmary Solutions of the difficul- 
ties connected with this view of the subject. 


Prop. 1. A divine revelation cannot contain any thing whick 


1s contrary to the plain and indisputable dictates of reason. 


By © plain indisputable dictates of reason,” we mean those 
propositions in all the various de ts of truth—mathemati- 
cal, moral, &c., the evidence of which is such, that when fairly 
presented to our view, the constitution of our mind compels us 
to believe them. Such are all the selfevident truths, (s0metimes 
called intuitive truths, or first truths, or constitutional judgment 
and —Y_ derived from them, = evidence of which 1s Lo 
strong that we are com to yield our assent. Such aret 
derived moral truths —  Gatufn religion, that God is ex- 
tremely powerful and intelligent (but not that he is ommpotent or 
omniscient).- Now, as these propositions are the natural and le- 
erin, roduct of the structure of our mental nature, they must 

e 


tron cannot contain any thing 
disputable 
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istence of three Gods, and that the unity of God is a plain, in- 
controvertible dictate of reason, which would be contradicted 


Proe. 2. A divine revelation cannot contain any proposition 
which demonstrably involves self-contradiction. 


It will be admitted that truth is always harmonious, and that 
no two truths of any kind are contradictory, 1. e. subversive, of 
each other ; neither are the relations of truth. A contradictory 
proposition 1s that, one idea of which is manifestly subversive of 
the other, and the ideas of which, the constitution of our minds 
compels us to beheve cannot both be true : such a proposition 
is this, © a triangle is a square.” But the Creator has so form- 
ed us, that of two propositions which are contradictory, if the 
first be clearly proved to be true, we are compelled by the con- 
stitution of our mental nature to believe the second false. For, 
as they are subversive of each other, if we suppose the second 
also true, it would destroy the first ; so that the first would have 
to be (true) and not to be (true) at the same time; which is 
contrary to -an intuitive or self-eyident truth. Therefore, as 
God is the Author of our mental nature, it is God who compels 
us to. disbelieve one of two contradictory propositions ; and 
hence, if his revelation contained any such propositions, he 
would himself compel us to disbelieve part of his own revela- 
tion.. But God's object in giving a revelation is, that it should 
be. believed ; therefore he would not give a revelation and in- 
gert. propositions. in. it which he compels us to disbelieve, that is, 

posItions : therefore a | commg' 
God, nee I He Proponhens which demonstrably wnvolve 
self-contradiction. In reference to this proposition, it has been 
alledged by some, that the doctrine of the Trinity involves such 
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W—— 


a contradiction. They reason thus : The idea of one and the 
idea of three are contradictory and subversive of- one another, 
80 that- the same thing cannot be one and three at the same 
time. - But Trinitarians affirm that God is one and three at the 
same time j therefore they affirm what cannot be true, i. e. a 
contradictory proposition. But the major proposition is stated in 
a loose and indefinite manner, and is not true- in every instance ; 
for a triangle is one and three at the same time, when consider- 
ed as one among many figures, and in reference- to its sides. 
In order to be true, that is, admissible, the major proposition 
must run thus : * It is impossible for the same thing to be 1 and 
3 in the same respect at the same time.” 'To this we assent ; 
but in this form, the doctrine of the 'Trintiry is by no means em- 
braced under it ; for it need not be told to the intelligent reader, 
that 'Trinitarians unanimously deny that God is one and* three 
mm the same respect. "They expressly teach, that God is one 1 
one respect, and three 1n another respect. 'The first respect 
they denominate by the term essence, and the second by the 
term persons. Therefore, as the Trinitarian proposition 1s not 
embraced m the major, the conclusion of course 1s not applica- 
ble to 1t. 

But it has been objected, that some of the phraseology of 
Frinitarians, expressive of the reciprocal relation between the 
persons of the Godhead, involves contradiction. *Fhose, who ad- 
vance the objection, reason thus : 'The one God is said to be 
threefold in his persons ; but each person is the one God ; there- 
fore each-/person is threefold. But the major is not clearly sta- 
ted. 'The idea intended 1s this, © God who is one (i. e. in 
the r t in which unity is affirmed of him, namely, in es- 
sence) 1s three in person 4 e. In another respect, at oaf 
son) ; but each person (i. e. God, in each of ther s called 

pect in' which 


persons) is the one God (1. e. is God, in the res 
unity is affirmed of him, namely, in essence) : — But thjs minor is 
not true z therefore the conclusion is a non s8equitur.” In order 


to cover the conclusion, the syllogizm must stand thus : * God 
in (essence) the sense in which he is one, is also three (in the 


SAME SCnsSe, es8ence) ; but each of these three ( persons) is God - 
)3 ( frvmoe 


- 


in the-sense in which he-is-one-(in-essence)-;— therefore each of 
these three ( persons) is three in the sense (in essence) in which 
God is one.” But it need scarce be mentioned that we deny 


the. major and minor, as strenuously as any other persons can : 


for we deny that he is one and three in the 8$ame sense. If it he 
60 
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alleged, that explanations of the distinction in the Supreme Be- 
ing have Sometimes been attempted, and from these and the 
language of 'Trinitarians in general, it is evident that they under- 
Stand the terms essence and: person, in a manner which necessa- 
rily involves self-contradiction ; it must be admitted, that this 
' has unfortunately sometimes been the case. But this will not 
be surprising when we recollect the inexplicability of the divine 
nature, and the high degree of mental discipline which is requi- 
Site, before men can clearly discern the proper limits of the hu- 
man understanding. Nor are the divines of the present = re- 
Sponsible for any phraseology but their own; and we believe 
they uniformly disavow the terms and ideas objected to. "They 
beheve that God is one in one respect, and three in another re- 
spect. 'To the respect in which he is one, they give the name 
es8ence ; the other respect, in which he is three, Soy designate 
- by the term person. But in $0 doing they do not intend to con- 
14 vey wy positive ideas of the several respects to which they are 
at applied. 'They are to be considered as equivalent to the Alge- 
braic letters A and Y, which stand for unknown quantities or 
properties ; as if it had been said, * in X respect God is one, 
and in Y respect he is three :” and thus the propositions are 
no more contradictory than if we were to say, © a triangle in X 
respect (1. e. considered as a figure) is one, and in F respect 
(in reference to its sides) it is three ;” or, that © man in A re- 
Spect (in reference to his soul and body) is two fold, and in Y 
respect (considered as an individual of our race) is one.” We 
do not forget that the triunity of the triangle results from its ma- 
terial properties, inasmuch as, like all matter, it consists of 
parts ;_ and that God is without parts [ens simplicissimum] : but 
we do not adduce these examples to prove from analogy either 
the truth or the possibility of the Trinitarian doctrine ; its truth 
must rest on the divine record, and if that is established its pos- 
Sibility necessarily follows. We only state these as several un- 
connected propositions, but similarly constructed and of course 
equally void of contradiction. Moreover, as we do not define 
the distinction in the Deity at all, it cannot be urged that we de- 
fine it to be such as depends on parts; hence, the absence of 
parts in God, cannot be alleged as an I against the dis- 
tinctuon which is negatively proposed. For, it is impossible that 
there should be contradiction between terms the ideas of which 
are all strictly negative, and do not imply, by inference either 
more or less remote, any idea of a positive nature. 
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PRroy. 3. A divine revelation might naturally be expected to 
teach truths nog by mn 

That, after all our advances in knowledge, there always 
have been and till are many truths physical and moral, con- 
nected with our world, which are unknown to us, will be admit- 
ted. Hence, in giving us a revelation, it was at least e 
for God to teach us truths unknown to reason. But that if he 
gave a revelation, he actually would teach such truths (either to 
enforce truths preyiously known, or unconnected with them), is 
evident from the nature of the cage. If God gives a revelation, 
Such a revelation must have been necessary, or not. If it was 
not necessary, then God gave a revelation unnecessarily. But 
God does nothing unnecessarily ; therefore, if he a7 a reve- 
lation it was necessary. Now, the reyelation which it was ne- 
cessary for God to give, must either contain some truths or re- 
lations of truths unknown to us before, or not. But if it con- 
tains none but such as we knew before, it was unnecessary for 
God to give it. But it was necessary, or he would not ve 
given it ; therefore a revelation from God might naturally be 
expected to teach truths unknown to us before, truths untaught 
by reason. Such are the sanctions of his law, the doctrines 
concerning angels, the resurrection of the body, and the 'Trinity. 


Proy. 4. We have no reason to t, that our limited capaci- 
ties 8hould be able to maradend fall the modes and circum- 
stances and relations of those truths which reason could not 
teach, and which are known only by revelation, any more than 
of those truths knoun without revelation ; but it ts natural 

* expect that the contrary would be the case. 324! 

[t is evident that the adorable Author of our being has fixe 
with the utmost precision, the limits of the human understand- 
ing. Our minds are so constructed, that whatever 1s Oy 
for the practical purposes of life, we can know, and know wit 
certainty. But in the whole $tore of our knowledge, whatever 
be its nature, or whatever the subject to which it relates, there 
is not a single particular to which, in some of its circumstances 
or relations, there is not some mystery, something inexplicable 


| attached. The fact of the attraction of gravitation we know ; 
and it is upon the certainty and uniformity of this fact, that all 
its boundless utility in the mechanical arts, as well as in the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of physical nature, depends. | But 
where is the mechanic, or where the philosopher, who can ex- 
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plain the cause or the mode of operation of this wonderful prin- 
ciple ? 'The fact of the tendency of the magnetic needle to the 
pow is known; and relying on its certainty, and on the uni- 
ormity of the other laws of nature, the mariner confides his all 
to the bark, which gravitation keeps upon the surface of the wa- 
ter, and spreading his canvass to the winds of heaven, steers 
with security his adventurous course through every clime. Yet 
who can-explain the cause of this wanke 3 phenomenon, or the 
mode of its operation ? But let it not be 8upposed that the nature 
and relations of these general and important facts are peculiarly 
mysterious. Mysiery equally profound and equally great, is no 
less a concomitant of every object around us, even of such as 
appear the moxst trifling or the best understood. Let the pen 
with which I am writing demonstrate-this truth. Who can tell 
how (in obedience to the divine -will) it grew to its slender 
form ? or what philosopher can explain the nature of that some- 
one Lone by men cohesive attraction,) by which its particles 
are held together * In short, in-our present state we are a mys- 
tery to ourselves ; and every object around us presents abun- 
dant evidence that the Creator has definitely fixed the limits of 
our knowledge, and told us, Hitherto shalt thou come, and here 
Shall the proud range of thine intellect be stayed. Therefore 

It will be admitted, that either the intrinsic nature, or the mode 
of subsistence, or some of the relations or circumstances of every 
thing or truth connected with the present world, 1s incomprehen- 


| $ible:to us. 


And it will be admitted, that the incomprehensibility of those 
modes and circumstances of truths which are incomprehensible 
to us, arises either from their intrinsic nature, or from the limited 
character of our faculties ; and that it is probably impossible for 
God himself to enable us to understand some of them without first 
enlarging our faculties. 

And it will be admitted, that we know less of the future world 
than of the present, and that the little knowledge which we have 
_— it, is in its relations more enveloped in mystery. 
Hence it follows, a fortiors, that if it is impossible for our pres- 
ent-limited capacities to comprehend the modes and circumstan- 


ous; much less can they comprehend those of the truths rela- 
ting to the future world, which are more mysterious. 

Again: 'The same relation between a certain truth which 
was” unknown and other truths and principles which were known 


ces of the truths of the present-world, which are less mymteri- - _ - 
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and understood, which led the mind to the discovery of the un- 
known truth, also implies some similarity or analogy or connex- 
10n- with the truth which was known and understood ; by virtue 
of which the truth discovered is also at least in some degree in- 
telligible. * And the same relation between the faculties of the 
the human mind and an unknown truth, by virtue of which there 
was a peculiar adaptation in the mind for the discovery of that 
truth, rather than of others which it never could discover, and 
for a knowledge of which we are indebted to revelation alone, 
also implies a peculiar adaptation in the mind to understand the 
truth discovered. 'Thus the fact that the illustrious Kepler was 
able to comprehend those principles, a knowledge of which led 
him to the discovery that | ig oh of the planets are not sphe- 
rical but elliptic, also implied his ability to comprehend the pro- 
perties and relations of an ellipsis ; and his comprehension of 
these and of the related truths, conducted him to the additional 
discovery that the planets, in their revolutions, describe equal 
areas in equal times. 'The acquaintance of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton with the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and those 
enlarged views of the solar system as one-connected-whole, 
which led him to the thought that the same principle” which 
brought the apple to the ground, might (as it reached without 
any sensible diminution to the summit of the highest-mountains) 
as well extend to the moon and other planets, implied in him an 
ability to comprehend the effects of this principle when once the 
thought had been started. - Similar. to this is the case of those 
truths, relative to the existence and nature of God, which reason 
teaches. Thus, it is an undisputed principle, that the framer of 
a machine, in the structure of which there are evidently design 
and adaptation to an end,, must be an intelligent being. © And 
perceiving the manifest design and adaptation in the constrution 
of the universe, men may justly infer the intelligence of the Au- 
thor of it. Now, the leon tween the doctrine that God IS 
an intelligent Being and the principle that every machine mani- 
festing design and adaptation must have an intelligent being for 
its author, implies some analogy or similarity or connexion be- 
| tween them, from which it results that as the principle is intet 
gible, the doctrine which flows from it will be 80. _at Jeast. _ 


LT 


| in some degree; and that the same adaptation of the human fa- 
culties and Toowledde of related truths which led to the discove- 
ry of the doctrine, or which enables us to perceive evidences of 
its truth, also implies, at least in some degree, the ability to 
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comprehend the truth discovered. From these considerations 
it necessarily follows, that we have reason to believe that those 
truths which are contained in a divine revelation and are also 
taught by reason, are in their nature less incomprehensible and 
less involved in mysterious relations, than those between which 
and the knowledge obtained by our natural faculties, there is no 
such — or connexion as could lead to their discovery, or 
could afford evidence of their truth after they are revealed. 
Hence, it follows that among the truths contained in a divine re- 
velation, the mode and relations of those which were taught by 
revelation alone [| articuli puri] will probably be more -mysteri- 
ous than of those, of which the light of nature affords us some 
knowledge. And hence it follows, in reference to the Deity, 
that as the mode and many of the relations of those truths rela- 
tive to the nature of the divine Being which are taught by rea- 
S0n, are absolutely incomprehensible, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that if any additional truths are revealed to us on this 
subject, their mode and relations would be still more mysteri- 
ous 3 inasmuch as they would have no analogy or smilarity to 
the knowledge which we possess. 

Finally ; 1n reference to those truths relative to the divine 
Being (ﬆuch as omniscience, knowledge of future contingencies 
and the like) which are taught by reason, we find that those 
relations of them which were incomprehensible by the light of 
reason, are just as incomprehensible after the truths to which 
they refer have been also taught by revelation, as they were be- 
fore. But if it were the intention of God, that we should fully 
comprehend all the relations of the truths contained in his reve- 
lation, he would at least have perfected our knowledge of the 
relations of those truths which even reason had taught us to un- 
derstand. But this he has not done. Therefore it is not his 
intention, and we have no ground to expect, that our hmited ca- 
pacities should be able to comprehend the modes and circum- 
Stances and relations of those truths which reason could not 
teach, and which are known only by revelation, any more than 
of those truths known without revelation ; but on the contrary, - 
it 1s natural to expect, that their relations would be still more en- 


veloped in mystery. 


Proe. 5. We can believe, and it is our duty to believe, those 
truths of revelation which are untaught by reason, as far as 
they are revealed, 1. e. made com , but no farther ; 
for this is umposnble, and the Scriptures do not requars it. 
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| It will be admitted, that almost every thing in which we-be- 

heve (taking the word in its popular latitude) is in 8ome respect 

or other inexplicable. We believe -that we exist (without re- 

ap *— the famous argument of Des Cartes to convince: us of 
e fact); yet there are a thousand things relative to the mode 

of our existence which we cannot understand. - We believe the. 

existence of all the external objects of which we obtain a know- 

ledge through the medium of our senses; yet relative to every 

one, it were easy to propose some interrogatoryto which no 

man could give a satisfactory reply. We believe in all those 

relations of visible objects and of tract truths, the evidence 

of which appears to the human mind satisfactory ; yet what re- 

flecting mind does not know, that mystery envelopes all those 

particulars of our faith? The chymist believes in all those 

beautiful affinities of his science, the existence of which experi- 

ence has taught him ; and the lover of natural philosophy, in gen- 

eral believes in all those properties of matter and laws of the ma- 

terial world, of which observation or credible testimony assures 

him ; but would he be entitled to the name of a philosopher, who 

(with our present scanty knowedge) should pretend that he ful- 

ly comprehended the mode of qperatien and the relations of any 

one of these principles or laws? We believe that God is un- 

created ; but how any being could exist without having at some 

time or other begun to exist, who can comprehend ? Some of the 

ancient philosophers who received not the revelation, have in- 

culcated the omniscience of God in yer Pneng and exphicit 

terms. Seneca the moralist, in admonishing his fellow men not 

to believe that they had escaped punishment because their crimes 

were concealed from the view of mortals, remarks,* nam ille in 

cujus conspectu vivimus scit omnia, he in whose presence we 

live (1. e. God) knows all things.” 'The same propoxition is be- 

| lieved alike by Deist, by Unitarian, and by the disciple of that 

glorious Redeemer to whom his apostle said, © Lord, thou know- 

est all: things, thou knowest that I love thee.” But is not the 

mode of the divine omniscience equally incomprehensible to 

all? Since, then, it is a fact that all men positively do, believe 

a thousand propositions, when they cannot comprehend the mode - 


and relations of the-traths-asserted-mn-them-3-— 2SSAFHYy 10! 

lows that we can do it : which was the- first point to be proved. 
Again : as it will be admitted that we are under obli ation to 

believe the whole of a revelation which has been proved divine, 


it follows that it is our duty to believe every part; and conse- 
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quently PE parts Ba which contain truths or 
mode of which or many of the relations of whi 
hensible to us : apd this was the second point. 

Finally : to say that we believe in a proposition, when we have 
no idea of the truth intended to be affirmed in it, is an absur- 
ay's the- thing is impossible, and cannot be a duty. By be- 

in a proposition, we mean the judgment of the mind that the 
idea affirmed by the terms of the proposition is true. Hence, to 
Say that we beheve in a proposition which we do not understand, 
re to 5; ION we judge some particular idea to be true, but we 
w what idea. For we believe, either from evidence 
ho mew to our minds, or upon the testimony of one in whom 
we confide. We can not believe in an unintelligible proposi- 
tion, from its own evidence; for the evidence of. the truth of 
an idea must be found in its relations to other truths or principles 
which are more evident; but if we do not even know what- the 
idea in question 1s, much less can we know i its relations. Hence 
it 1s impossble to believe in an unintelligible proposition, from its 
own evidence ; for evidence unknown to the mind can have no 
influence in producing belief of any kind. Nor is it possble to 
beheve in an unintelligible proposition, on the testimony of any 
being whatever. For it is imposstble, by the laws of our mental 
nature, to Judge e that an idea 1s true or not, unless we know what 
the idea is. If an unintelligible proposition were contained im a 
divine revelation, we might express the general judgment, that, 
as it 1s of divine origin, 1t contains a truth which it would convey 
to a being that could understand it, whatever that might be, for 
God cannot he. But we could not believe that any particular 
idea 1s true, on the authority of such a proposition, until we knew 
that it is contained in it. Hence it is evident that a belief in an 
unintelligible propoxition, is a contradiction in terms and iumpossi- 
ble in the nature of things. And as God will not require what 
he has made it imposstble for us to perform, and as he 80 form- 
ed the human mind, that we cannot believe what we cannot un- 
derstand ; thereſore it-is not our duty to beheve any unintellgi- 
ble proposition : which was the last point to be proved. 

In reference to this proposition, it has been alledged that 
Frinitarians acknowledge their inability to- comprebend- the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and yet proſess to believe it. 'This ob- 
also arises from want of precision, which may be charg- 
| able perhaps as well to some of the orthodox as to their oppo- 


positions, the 
are incompre- 


" nents. But it is easlly s0lved, the writer thinks, by an applica- 
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tion of the preceding remarks. The point at is5ue is not wheth- 
er the few general ideas which the scriptures reveal, relative to 
the distinction in the Deity, are most closely connected with 
mystery, whether 4 are related to ideas which -reason can- 
not discover and which God has not revealed ; for this is grant- 
ed, and it has been proved, in the first point of this propositian, 
that this is no bar to our believing those truths which are reveal- 
ed. But the question is, are those propositions relative to this 8ub- 
ject, which 'Trinitarians profess to beheve, unintelligible? 'Those - 
who differ from the Trinitarians, seem to confound those views 
of this doctrine which are revealed in Scripture and are intel- 
—_— with the relations of these views or truths and their mode 
of subsistence, concerning which the holy volume is silent, and 
which are unintelligible. former the 'Trinitarian understands 
and believes ; it is the latter which he cannot comprehend, and 
these form no article of his creed, for they are not revealed. 
It has been evinced under the second propoxsition, that the terms 
used by Trinitarians to convey the ideas they find in the Serip- 
tures on this subject, are absolutely void of all contradiction. A 
few remarks only need be added, to show that they are intelli- 
gible. Let it be remembered, then, that belief (in its popular 
latitude) in a proposition, is the judgment of the mind that the 
particular idea predicated of the subject does belong to it. © If 
that idea be a generic one, the belief does not regard its species, 
but only the- generic idea which forms the predicate of the pro- 
position. If the idea predicated be specific, the judgment of 
the 'mind of course relates to the specific idea and to no other. 
Thus when any person believes the propoxition. © God is omni- 
present,” he does not believe that he is omnipresent in this or 
that particular mode. And when the 'Trinitarian believes there - 
is a distinction in the Godhead, he does not believe that it exists 
| In this or that particular mode. Thus also in respect to the pro- 
ition © God is three in one respect, and one in another res- 
pect,” which the Trinitarian beheves taught in Scripture, the 
terms are generic and abstract, they define nothing relative to 
the specific nature of the things indicated by them ; and our be- 
lief of these propoxitions can of course not be more specific, as It. 
would be- a belief of another proposition. . And surely no. one 
will deny that we have a distinct idea and a full h 
the general abstract term unity, (it is superfluous to add the word 
numerical, for, strictly speaking, there can be no other unity;) 
, 1or, y spearmy | | q 
and of the general terms respect and reference, and of the gen- 
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eral abstract term three. Consequently, we can fully understand 
these propositions ; and our belief in them amounts to this, that 
we believe them to be justly predicated of the divine Being : 
and.hence of course they must:be intelligible. gent 
It were an easy matter, by admitting such confusion and want 
of, precision, as are sometimes manifested in treating of the 'Trin- 
ty, to involve some of those doctrines relative to God which are 
—_—_ y pom og in equal if not greater amy nn _ 
ist we might then propose such reasoning as this ; © You 
admit that fry ain present in this house, not a part of God, 
but every thing of which God consists. But if every thing of 
which consists is now in this house, it cannot be out of it ; 
for-it is impossible for the whole of the same thing to be at two 
different places at the same time, or it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same time. Therefore, if eve- 
ry thing of which God consists, be now in this house, it cannot be 
out of it, 1. e. it cannot be any where else, much less every 
where else, at the same time.” ' But to this we should joint- 
ly reply, that our belief does not include the specific nature and 
mode of the divine omnipresence ; and as the objection rests on 
the supposition that it must be like the presence of men &c. 
which 1s gratuitous,. it falls to the ground. Yet precisely of 
this nature are some of the reasonings with which the Or- 
thodox are sometimes pressed, and there is not even an equal 
ground for it. ' To be placed on a perfect equality, the pro- 
position must stand thus: * God is present in this house in 
one respect, and at the same instant present in every other | 
part of the universe in-another respect.” In this form it would 
not wear s0 much the aspect of contradiction, as in the form in 
which it is beheved by a, Trinitarians and others ; and in this 
unobjectionable form, it is exactly analogous to the Trinitarian 
proposition, © God is one in one respect, and at the same time 
three in another respect.” But even if the Trinitarian proposi- 
tion were $tated thus, © God is one and three in the same res- 
pect at the same time,” it would not be any more objectionable 
.than the propoxsition, © the same one God (not a part of him) is 
now here present, and at the same tune, in the same sense, pres- 
ent-in-every other place in the universe.” For the ideas one 
and three are no more subversive of one another, than the ideas 
of the tion, © it is possible for. the whole of the same thing 
to be at two or a million different and remote places at the same 
time.” If it be replied, that spirits have no relation to space ; 


\ 
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this is a gratuitous assumption, and it is impossible for us to con- 


ceive of a spirit except as existing in 8ome place or other. And 
if this 9ey es rr may be assumed, we may with equal propriet 


as8ume another, that spirits have no relation to number ; althoug 
we cannot conceive of them exci 
as God 1s a $pirit, (the mode of . his subsistence) the distinetion 
in him has no relation-to number; and if no argument can be 
drawn from space against his omnipresence, then also none can 
be derived from number against the (personal) distinction 'in 
God. For there is no more. contradiction between spirit and 
number, than between spirit and-space ; and it is equally impos- 
ble, with our present constitution of mind, to think of spirits 
excepting as connected with e and number. From y 
considerations, we should learn the importance of precision, 
when speaking or thinking on the subject of the divine nature ; 
we should learn humility, from the manifest imbecility of the hu- 
man mind; and should be wrapped up in adoration of that 
God whom none by searching can find out to perfection. 


Proe. 6. Doctrines which are above reason, could never be prov- 
ed contrary to reason, even on the supposition that they were 
$0. | 

It is a position which is admitted by logicians, and cannot be 
denied by any person habituated to close thought, that be- 
fore we can establish the falsity or absurdity of a proposi- 
tion, we must understand not bnly the terms in which it is 
couched, but also those internal modes and relations of the 


Subject and predicate, on which the supposed abgsurdity de- 


pends. Thus, if we say, © a circle is a square,” we imme- 
diately perceive the impossibility of its truth, because we are 

familiar with _ _ 4= "Gy not 
all) of these figures on whi e absurdity depends. But 
ld we inquire of a person totally ogg oy with the prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics and-ignorant of the fact in question, which 
the two propoxitions is absurd, * that water will rise thirty 
two feet in a tube emptied of air, the one end being closed and 


the other open and inserted into a tub of water ; or, that it will 


as . 


not ;” he would be at a loss to know which is the true propost- 


tion, much. more. to prove either absurd_or contrary to 
It were easy to illustrate the truth of this position by 
exemplification. Let a ſew instances . Should we 8ay 


to a person unacquainted with optics, that the mind does not de- 


as one or more. And then, 
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rive its perceptions of external objects of vision immediately 
from the objects themselves, but from the image of them form- 
ed on the retina of the eye, by the rays of light passing from the 
object through the pupil, and that the image is inverted ; he 
would be equally unable to prove it either accordant with rea- 
Son or' contrary to it. Or should we say to one ignorant of 
akoustics,-that sound, for example in the explosion of a musket, 
1s not near the musket, but in-the mind of him that hears it ; or 
that those unpleasant perceptions which are called discords in 
music,-are occasioned by the irregular and confused vibrations 
of the air, striking the tympanum or drum of the ear ; he could 
neither prove the assertion true nor false, much less absurd. - In 
the same manner, were I to assert that the modus operandi of 
the magnetic attraction would, if known, fully explain the intrin- 
SIC nature and mode of operation of the attraction of gravitation ; 
it would be as impossible for any man to prove the proposition 
false, as for me to prove it true. But, should God reveal that 
proposition to us, it would not appear contradictory to us, nor 
could we prove it 80 : and the reason is, because we are 1gno- 
rant of the mtrinsic nature and mode of operation of both, on 
which its contradiction would depend. From all this it is evi- 
dent, that before we can prove a proposition false or absurd, we 
must be able to understand not only the terms-of the propost- 
tion, (for these are understood in all the above examples,) but 
also those relations and the intrinsic nature of the subject and 
predicate on which.the supposed absurdity would depend. And 
consequently, as these are wholly unknown in the Trinitarian 
propoxitions, those propositions can never be proved contrary 
to reason, even if they were $0. 


Proe. 7. But we know, that doctrines of a divine revelation the 

mode and relations of which are totally incomprehensible, 1. e. 
those commonly 8aid to be above reason, cannot passibly be 
contrary to reason. 


It will be admitted, that God .is not man that he should lie. 
Hence when a revelation has been proved to be of divine ori- 
gin, we know that all the doctrines taught in it are true 3_ and 


_ _ consequently, those also the mode and relations of which are to- 


incomprehensible. | 
And it will be granted, that all the comprehensible relations of 
revealed doctrines, are perfectly accordant with those principles 
and propositions which the constitution of our mental nature com- 
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pels us to believe, and which we call truths, i. e. accordant with 
our reason. Hence, gs no evidence to the contrary can be pro- 
duced, we are aythorized to believe, that the intrinsic nature and - 
those relations of a revealed truth, which are incomprehensible to 
us, that 1s, those which are said to be above reason, must also 
be accordant with the legitimate dictates of our mental constitu- 
tion, 1. e. with our reason. 

Moreover, it will be admitted that truth must ever be consis- 
tent with itself. Hence, if some of the relations of a divine 
truth were contrary to our reason, all the” relations of that truth 
must be 80: and vice versa, if some of the relations of a divine 
truth accord with our reason, the other relations of that truth 
must also do 80. But it must be admitted, that the comprehen- 
Ssible relations of those revealed truths, -the mode and some of 
the relations of which are incomprehensible, accord perfectly - 
with the dictates of our reason ; hence it follows that the others 
must necessarily do $0 also, or they would contradict themselves. 

Finally : this proposition may also be proved by a reductio ad 
absurdum. It is admitted that the dictates of reason are those 
propositions which the mental constitution of all men compels 
. them to believe, that we are compelled to regard these as truths 
and their opposite as falsehoods. Now, if we suppose that some 
of the unrevealed relations of a divine truth are contrary to these 
propositions, it follows that we are compelled by our mental na- 
ture to believe them falsehoods ; or if we suppose that those re- 
lations of the truth in question which are con to our reason, 
are true, it follows, that the others which accord with our men- 
tal structure, are false, and consequently that God so formed 
our mental nature that we are compelled to believe a lie ; which 
is absurd : therefore, we know that those relations of a reveal- - 
ed truth which are incomprehensible to reason, cannot be con- 
trary to reason. ; 
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